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GENTLEMEN; 

"TT HE fulſome language of a flat- 
tering Dedication would be no 

leſs diſagreeable to you to receive, 
than to me to offer. But I will not 
loſe an opportunity of publicly ex- 
preſſing to you the honeſt ſentiments. 
of an unfeigned reſpect. There ſeems, 
indeed, a peculiar propriety in dedi- 
cating a Treatiſe on Education to thoſe 
| A who, 
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who, in a manner which increaſes the 
obligation, have conſtituted me the 


ſuperintendant of an antient and re- 


ſpectable ſeminary. 


To the honour of the commercial 
orders in the community, it muſt be 
remarked, that, amidſt the avocations 
of lucrative purſuits, they have uſually 
paid attention to the ſtate of literature, 
and have greatly contributed to the dif- 
fuſion of polite learning, by expending 
the ſuperfluity of their opulence in li- 
terary eſtabliſhments. 


If we examine the origin of many 


antient foundations, we ſhall find a 


great number of ſchools and colleges 
inſtituted, endowed, and augmented, 
by the liberality of rich citizens; by 
a liberality diſplayed at that early pe- 
riod, when reviving learning, in a ſtate 
of infantine immaturity, might again 


— 
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have expired, had ſhe not been foſtered 


by the warm influence of mercantile 
munificence. 


As one of the early benefactors to 
literature, Sir Andrew Judd, a Lord 
Mayor of London, and the pious 
founder of Tunbridge-School in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, claims a 
ſhare of general gratitude, He was 
one of the many generous and worthy 
characters who have adorned your 
very reſpectable Society, and, fortu- 
nately for the ſchool, has appointed 
you the guardians and adminiftrators 
of his bounty. You have not only 
expended his bequeſts in the ſervice 
of the ſchool with the ſtricteſt in- 
tegrity, but from other reſources have 
adorned and enlarged the edifice, and 


promoted every improvement which 
can conduce to the comfort of the 


A 4 maſter, 


rn ICAT EDEN; 


maſter, and the accommodation of the 
ſcholar. m 

A fortune acquired by commerces 
when it 1s diſcreetly expended in ad- 
vancing learning, and in other acts of 
beneficence, acquires a grace and ele- 
gance, which a life devoted to the ac- 
cumulation of money for its own fake, 
can ſeldom poſſeſs. Indeed, the many 
inſtances of the Engliſh citizen's ge- 
neroſity in building and enriching 
ſchools and colleges, and in affording 
exhibitions for the maintenance of 
ſtudious youth * at the univerſities, 

* Sir Thomas Smythe, an anceſtor of the late Lord 
Chief Baron, gave fix exhibitions to Tunbridge ſcho- 
lars, and was in other reſpects a great benefaQor, 
Several other perſons, chiefly rich IT IZ ENS, have 
alſo bequeathed exhibitions to the ſchool. There are 
few of the City Companies which have not many exhi- 
bitions in their diſpoſal, left by ſome of their members 
for ſtudents in the univerſities. 'The Skinners, I am 
informed, have many. So alſo have the Grocers, . the 


Clothworkers, the Fiſhmongers, and, I believe, all the 
TWELVE ; and many of the inferior Companies. 
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ſeem to prove the error of an opinion 
very generally received, that a labo- 
rious attention to trade renders the 
ſentiments mean and narrow. In a 
few individuals, indeed, of negleQed 
education, and confined ideas, it cer- 
tainly has produced this diſgraceful 
effect; but that it has not a ſimilar 
operation on all, is abundantly evinced 
by ſuch examples as thoſe of a Judd, 
and a White “, and of many whole 

muni- 


* The founder of St. John's College in Oxford, 
and a Lord Mayor of London. He was a member 
of the Merchant Taylors Company, and allotted 
thirty-ſeven fellowſhips in the college to their very 
antient and capital ſchool, founded and nobly ſup- 
ported at their expence, UNAIDED BY ANY EN DOW- 
menT. TI hope it will not be diſagreeable if I add 
the following anecdote from Mr. Warton, of the fa- 
vourite ſchool and college of Sir Thomas White. 


* RICHARD MutcasTerR, from King's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, was removed to a ſtudentſnhip 
of Chriſtchurch, in Oxford, about the year 1555; 
and ſoon afterwards, on account of his diſtin- 
guiſhed accompliſhments in philology, was appoint- | 

| ed 
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munificence now flows in other chan- 

nels, not leſs copious or uſeful. Cha- 
ritable foundations, unthought of in 
many other countries, and ſuch as re- 
flect honour.on human nature, are con- 
tinually raiſed and ſupported by the 
citizens of London. Thus are we able 
to trace much of the national learning 
and the national beneficence, thoſe 
eminent qualities which have added 
an unrivalled brilliancy to the Britiſh 
character, to the ſame fertile ſource. 


—_—_— 


ed firſt maſter of Merchant Taylors ſchool in Lon- 
don. Merchant Taylors ſchool was then juſt founded 
as a proſeminary for St. John's College, in a houſe 
called THE MANOR Or THE Rosz, in Sr. Lau- 
RENCE POUNTNEY, BY THE CoMPanY oF Mzk- _ 
cRHANT TAxLoRS. St. John's College had been 
then eſtabliſhed about ſ-ven years, which Mulcafter | 
foon filled with excellent ſcholars till the year 1586, 
In the Latin plays acted before queen Elizabeth, and 
James the Firſt, at Oxford, the ſtudents of this col- 
lege were diſtinguiſhed, This was in conſequence of 
their being educated under MuLcasTER.” Sir Tho- 
mas White gave one of his fellowſhips to Ton- 
bridge-School. 
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Ves, Gentlemen; an impartial re- 


vie w will juſtify the aſſertion, that 


learning in England is more indebted 
for thoſe nurſeries of it, the gram- 
mar ſchools eſtabliſhed in almoſt every 
town“ in the kingdom, and conſe- 

quently 


* Two of the greateſt grammar-ſchools in the ca- 
pital of the Britiſh empire are ſeverally ſupported by 
the Merchant Taylors and the Mercers Companies. 
The CHarTREUX, or Charterhouſe, was alſo founded 
by a citizen; and I believe it would be eaſy to enume- 
ratea very conſiderable number of FREE Or GRAMMAR 
sCHOOLs founded and ſupported in this country by or- 
TIZENS ; a truth moſt honourable to the comMERCIAL 
CHARACTER. Many of the other City Companies have 


Free Schools in the country, and from all theſe toge- 


ther have chiefly originated the orFiciaTING clergy, 
and much of that light which has ſo remarkably 
enlightened the MIDDLE Ranks of this illuſtrious 
nation. 

I beg leave to remark, that a TREE ſchool (ſchola 
libera) does not always ſignify, as it is commonly ſup- 
poſed, a ſchool in which children of any deſcription 


are to be taught © FREE oF CosT;” but a'LIBERAL 


or genteel ſchool, in oppoſition to inferior ſchools, 
where only mechanical or low qualifications are 
taught. By FREE” ſays the learned Mr. Bryant, 
OY of the word in its antient ſignification, | 
, — 13 
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quently for the nobleſt productions of 


learning, to city enen and to 
individual 


** is ſignified any thing genteel or liberal: alſo any 
e thing elegant and graceful.” 


Buch, indeed, are the ſchools in which is chiefly to be 
fought a LIBERAL EDUCATION, or that kind of im- 
provement which is recommended in this book, and 
which Plato deſcribes in the following paſlage tranſ- 
lated by Mr. Harris. Socrates denies not the uſeful- 
neſs of education in the practice of lucrative and me- 
chanical arts; but he aſſerts, that the more compre- 
henſive kind of it, which he calls LI BERAL, tends to 
effect more generous and more valuable purpoſes. 


Habs 2 eu 8 tolxceg deer. Tovs D, un dards AxpH- 
TTA MAOHMATA H To & ki ov war Si , 
N Y aAETrOY ig vo, OT by TouToiG 7016 N à c 
OPT ANON TI OTXHZ EKKAOAIPET AI, KAI AN AZ N- 
AYPEITAI, AHOAATMENON KAI TY®AOYMENON 
"YO TN AAANN EIITHAEYMATNON, KPEITTON 
ON ENOHNAI MYPINN OMMAT NN! MON TAP AT- 
TN AAH EIA OPATAI. You are pleaſant, ſays he, in 
your ſeeming to fear the multitude, leſt you ſhould be thought 
zo enjoin certain ſciences that are USELESS, 715 indeed 
uo contemptible matter, though a difficult one, to believe; 
that through theſe particular ſciences the soul. Bas AN 
ORGAN PURIFIED AND ENLIGHTENED, WHICH 15 
DESTROYED AND BLINDED BY STUDIES OF OTHER 


KINDS; AN ORGAN BETTER WORTH SAVING THAN 
A THOUs 
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Individual citizens, than to others 
who, from their hereditary rank and 
power, might have monopolized the 
enviable privilege of calling forth 
genius, and of diffuſing, by well- 
eſtabliſhed foundations, the poliſh and 
the light of learning throughout an 
empire. = 

From you, then, who appear to in- 
herit the ſentiments, with the truſt 
repoſed in your predeceſſors, every 
attempt to improve the modes of 
education, originating from a place 
which you have ever patronized with 


A THOUSAND EYES; IN AS MUCH AS TRUTH E- 
COMES VISIBLE THROUGH THIS ALONE. | 
| PLaTo de Repub. 
INTELLECTUAL 600D (ſays the liberal writer from 
whom the above tranſlation is taken), is the good of 
that part which is moſt excellent within us; it is a 
good accommodated to all places and times, which 
NEITHER DEPENDS ON THE WILL OF OTHERS, nor 
on the affluence of external fortune; it is a good which 


decays not with decaying appetites, but often riſes in 
vigour when thoſe are no more, 


peculiar 


xv DEDICATION. 
peculiar partiality, will for that rea- 
ſon be ſure to find a. favourable re- 
ception. ; £1 
I have again the honour, to | ſubſcribe 
ra a 9 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tunbridge, Vour obliged and _ 
Dec, 15, 1781. | humble ſervant, | 


VICESIMUS SNOK: 


— 


PREFACE. 


HOUGH a conductor of a ſchool 

may be qualified by his experience 
to write on the ſubject of Education; yet 
there are circumſtances ariſing from the 
nature of his engagements, which render 
the undertaking extremely delicate, While 
he recommends any particular mode, it 
will be ſuppoſed, that he is obliquely re- 
commending his own plan, and conſulting 
little more than his own intereſt, If he 
ſuggeſts a hint derogatory from the merit 
of any. new and faſhionable method, or 
places of inſtruction, he will appear to 
ſome, to be actuated by envy, and to be 
artfully inviting pupils to his own roof. 
Many can ſee and attribute to ſelfiſh mo- 
tives, a paſſage which has a tendency to pro- 
mote the writer's advantage, though they 
may be incompetent judges of the pro- 
priety of the ſentiment, or of the direc- 
tion which it contains. 
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xvi PKEEFTACE, 

It is indeed a truth to be lamented, that 
few of us are ſo improved by philoſophy, 
though we ſtudy and admire it, as not to 
feel the influence of intereſted motives. In- 
tereſt inſenſibly blinds the underſtanding, 
and often impels the judgment to decide 
unjuſtly, without the guilt of intention, 


I will not arrogate ſo much, as to ſuppoſe 


mylelf exempted from 'one of the moſt 


powerful principles of action which ftimu- 


late the human heart. But I will fay, that 
T have endeavoured to diveſt myſelf of every 


improper prepoſſeſſion, and to write the 


dictates of my conviction, and the reſult of 
my experience. To ſome ſhare of expe- 
rience he may without arrogance pretend, 
whoſe hfe has been ſpent with little inter- 
ruption in places of education; at ſchool, 
as a learner; at college, as a ſtudent; and 


again at ſchool, as a maſter. 


That I have notwithſtanding frequently 
erred, is but too probable; and 1 am ſure. 
IT ſhould have profited little from experi- 
ence, if I had not learned the folly of pre- 
ſumptuous confidence. I am ready, there- 
fore, to acknowledge. my miſtakes upon 
1 conviction. 


2 PRE FA E. aw 

comvidiens Truth is my object; and if J 
have not yet diſcovered truth, it is ſtill 
equally deſirable, and will be welcomed 
whenever it ſhall be pointed out * more 
ſucceſsful enquirerss. : 
Some apology may. For dee PR : 
fon the number of quotations. All I can 
advance in my defence is, that they were 
not introduced from oſtentation, but to 


confirm my opinions. I was indeed deſi- | 


rous of ſecuring ſome elegance and ſome 
authority to my book, PAY giving _ A 
place in it. 

I have from the ſame motive 1 "OY 
additions to the notes in this fourth, as I 
did in the prior editions. In conſequence 
of a particular requeſt, the mottoes are 
tranſlated, and moſt of the Citations from 
the antient writers. 


I have only to add, that I cannot ar 
but that both they who educate, and they 
who have been educated in methods which 
are repreſented in this Treatiſe as erroneous 
or defective, ſhould feel themſelves diſ- 
pleaſed with it. Their diſpleaſure may 
probably riſe to reſentment. I lament the 
MH Aa proba- 
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probability. 1 moſt ſincerely with r had 
been poſſible to have pleaſed them, and at 
the ſame time not to have contealed what 
appeared to me, uſeful truth. I mean to 
give offence to no man. I have no per- 
ſonal enmity. 1 Wan n but 1 * 
levolently. IC | S000 7; 
'Tam aware that he who endeavours to 
promote an univerſal advantage, by oppo- 
ling errors widely diffuſed, muſt meet re- 
Bibance. I am alſo aware, that he ought. 
to diſregard both the miſtaken and the ma- 
licious animadverſions of the intereſted and 
the ill- informed. Every reader has indeed 
a right to make remarks; but his alone will 
deſerve attention, whoſe judgment is not 
influenced on one ſide by partiality, nor 
on the other by malignant paſſions. 


Little good would have been produced-- 
by the works of the beſt writers,” if the 
voice of Truth, and the genuine feelings of 
Independence, had been ſuppreſſed by the 

fear of perſonal or party reſentment. 


3 


Tr will not neglect the opportunity afford- 
ed by a new edition, of publicly diſclaiming 
| all -arrogant 6 to a method of n ma- 
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naging a ſchool, ſuperior to thoſe of the 
many worthy and able perſons who are at 
this time engaged in the work of Education. 
I have indeed in this book ſuggeſted hints 
which may poſſibly excite the diligence of 
the idle and inadvertent, or which may be 7 
farther improved by the judicious ; but I 
muſt entreat the reader not to do me ſo 
much injuſtice, as to ſuppoſe that I boldly 
profeſs an ability to execute all that I pre- 
| ſcribe. Iclearly ſee, and feelingly lament, 
that in this department, as well as in others, 


our practice will ſeldom be adequate to our 
ideas of rectitude. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NE of the firſt ideas which will 
occur to a feader of my Treatiſe 
will be, the multitude of books which has 
appeared on the ſubje& of education. 
The multitude of books on the ſubject 
evinces its importance, but ſuperſedes not 


the neceſſity of an addition to the num- 


ber ; for, however the moſt celebrated 
pieces on education have amuſed the ſpe- 
culative reader in the retirement of his 
cloſet, I will venture to affirm, that they 
have afforded but few valuable directions 
to the real ſtudent and the practical in- 


ſtructor. 


For the names and abilities of Milton, 
Locke, Rouſſeau, and of others who have 
written on the ſubject, 1 —_— all the 
reſpect which is due to them. Their fyſ- 
tems ate all plauſible, and truly ingenious. 
The world has long placed them high i in 
the ranks of Fame, and, with reſpect to 
their general merit as writers, they indif- 


B putably 
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putably deſerve their honours, But, when 
they have written on education, they have 
fallen into the common error of thoſe who 


attend to ſpeculation more than to prac- 


tice, In the warmth of the innovating and 
reforming ſpirit, they cenſure modes of treat- 
ment in themſelves right, they recom- 
mend methods which really cannot be re- 
duced to practice, and which, if they could, 
would be uſeleſs or pernicious. It is in- 


deed eaſy to. cenſure preſent eſtabliſhments, 


and to project new ones. The world is 
commonly tired of that to which it has 


been long accuſtomed, and fondly attached 


to novelty, It is then. no wonder, that 
viſionary writers on education are greatly 
admired, though their directions can ſeldom 
be purſued. 

Innovation is. indeed found to be ſo 
agreeable to the human mind, and is re- 
ceived by the unexperienced and injudi- 


cious with ſuch avidity, that it becomes 


expedient to ſtand. up in defence of thoſe 
eſtabliſned practices, which, beſides that 


they were originally reaſonable, have been 


countenanced and fupported by the uniform 
deciſions of long experience. 
. 1 mean, 


3 
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Se en, aur e olle wing Treatiſe; 

to Peak an fuvohr of wet unter a f) dem 
of educhions Which venffftstin à teat 
diſcipline, and which hab produced” in Sr 
nation many ofnaments of Human nature. 
Its SWH excel HAE has Hitherts fofficiert 
reconitrlented it; but it Appents to th 
oBferyerg of f che fitrieh, thkt's plan chere 
ſuperficial, and mofe' flattering ko iateners 
and vice, has of late begun to prevail. 

ſt am the rather induced to defend that 
aflcl ine which © aps the foundation of 
implo obement in àntient learning,” bece avſe 
I think, and am not fingulaf in” the opi⸗ 
ion, that not only the taſte, but the reli- 
Sion, the virtue, and * wilt! add the 11 
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paſſage from 22 — Wa Müifenf, in which it appears 
that he had been educated firſt ati Weſtminſter; and 
afterwards at Oxford. We ſhall only remark,” ſays 
Mr. Harris, on this narrative, that Weſtminſter and 
Oxford ſeem to have been deſtined to-the ſame purpoſe 
then as now ; that the ſcholar at Weſtminſter was to 
begin, and at Oxford was to finiſh, A AN OF EDU - 

CATION WHICH STILL EXISTS WHICH Is nor EASY 
TO BE MENDED; AND WHICH CAN PLEAD, S0 AN» 
TIENT AND SO UNINTERRUPTED A PRESCRIPTIONS 
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berties of our countrymen, greatly depend 
upon its continuance. True patriotiſm; 
and true valour * originate from chat en- 


. largement of mind, which the well: regu- 
lated ſtudy of philoſophy, poetry, and hiſ- 


tory, tends to produce; and if we can recal 


the antient diſcipline, we may. perhaps. 


recal the generous ſpirit of antient virtus. 
He who is converſant with the beſt Greek 


and Roman writers, with a Plato, a Xeno- 
phon, and a Cicero, muſt imbibe, if he is 


not deficient in the powers of intellect, fen- 


timents no leſs liberal and enlarged than | 


elegant and i ingenious. _ 101 
Indeed this enlargement, refinement, pr 
embelliſhment of the mind, is the beſt 
and nobleſt effect of claſſical diſcipline. 
Claffical-diſcipline'is not only deſirable, as 
it qualifies the mind for this profeſſion or 
for that occupation; but as it opens 4 
ſource of pure pleaſure unknown to the 
vulgar. Even if it were not the beſt pre- 
Ee "for every employment | above the 


* Mela, ws Af geren, Foo ehen 4d 4 7 ce IA 
vor Tov wargde #Popuc;” , SS’, i? Tizpoace AI Ex“ 
AN DER made his expedition againſt the Perfians with 
better "ſupplies from his maſter ariftotle, than from hir 
Father Philip, PLUTARCH. | 
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low and che mechanical; which it con- 
feſſedhj is, yet it is in itſelf moſt valuable: 
a8 it tends to adorn and improve human na- 
_ and to give thie ideas a noble elevation. 

The poſſeſſion of an elegant mind is 
cas ſuperior to the poſſeſſion of a for- 


tune &; ahd 1 do not conſider his lot as 


unfortunate;' who enjoys but a ſmall in- 
come, but has received the benefits of a 
liberal and philoſophical education. I will 
point out an inſtance taken from a depart- 
ment in life where inſtances abound. The 


country curate, though his pittance is 


ſmall, yet if he adheres to his character, 
and affects not the ſportſman, or the man 
of expenſive and vicious pleaſure; but has 
formed a taſte for the claſſics, for compo- 
fition, and for the contemplation of the 
works of nature, may be moſt reſpectable 
wo > 5 The keen will ſometimes 


ruffle 
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PET oM ura, Woe SSE. He who bath rendered 
bs ſon a vERT VALUABLE MAN, though be ſhould * 
queath bur little, hath already beſtonued a great deal. 
XENOPHON, 
4. — Modicus voti, preſſo lare, dulcis amicis, 
c ontented, in a ſnug little houſe, belowed by his friends. 
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ruffle the ſtream of.happinefs in eye car 
but they.are-leaſt likely to diſcorpoltihims 
ho ſpends his time in letters, and hdi at 
the ſame time ſtudies virtue and innocenes: 
which indeed have a natural cofinexioniUich 
true learning. eg 201 01 i0 cel TEST 
Vet whatęyer may be Aduahchdsin ve 
of: claſſical education, they who cenſure it 
will always find a numerous audience... The 
ignorant ang; illiberal, who are ſeldom. de+ 
ficient in cunning, will endeavour, likgithg 


erafty animal in the- fable, to; per ſuade 


others, that the ornaments. in which; they 
are deficient are of little value. !{; rift 
But I will venture to aſſert, that claſs 
Goal learning tends, moſt directly to form 


the true gentleman; an effect of; it, Which 


men of the World will ſearcely allow. Phe 
buſineſs of forming the gentleman. they 


arrogate to themſelves, and are too apt tg 


ſeparate that character from the idea of a 
ſcholar. But it is not a faſhionable dreſs, 
nor a few external decencies of bchaviodr, 


which conſtitute the true gentleman, _ Te 


is a liberal and an embelliſhed mind, Iwill 


Qui pauca requirunt, non multis excidunt. 
They who have few Wants, cannot have many diſap- 
Fointments. Pur Aurus. 
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not indeed affert, that a man who under- 
ſtands Virgil and Horace muſt, from that 
circumſtance, become a gentleman ; be- 
cauſe it is poſſible that he may be able to 
conſtrue and to explain the meaning of 
every word, without taſting a ſingle beau- 
ty; but I cannot help thinking, that no 
man can taſte their excellence, without 
poſſeſſing a polite and an elegant mind; 
without acquiring ſomething more pleaſing 
than the mere graces of external accom- 
pliſhments.. [s it not reaſonable to con- 
clude, that he who has caught the ſpirit 
of the polite writers of the politeſt ages and 
cities, muſt poſſeſs a peculiar degree of 
poliſh and comprehenſion of mind ? 

An objetor may perhaps urge, that 
there are reputed ſcholars, who have no 
appearance of this ſuperiority ; ; and I will 
allow the aſſertion to be true; at the fame 
time I believe it is eaſy to aſſign the cauſe 
of this effect. Such perſons are, perhaps, 
reputed, and only reputed, ſcholars ; or, it 
is poſſible they may have attended only to 
the leſs elegant purſuits of literature, ſuch 
as are abſtruſe and not ornamental. - Many 
have gone through all the forms of a learn- 
ed education, and have aſſumed the appear- 
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ances of learning, who poſſeſs. not enough 
of it to render . the poſſeſſion valuable. 


Such perſons bring learning into diſgrace, 


fince they diſcover the pride of it, and. pro- 


fels to have purſued it, yet are able to diſ- 


play no fruits of it genuine and deſirable. 25 
We eyery day meet thoſe who have been 
placed at great ſchools, and who are ſaid 


to have received a claſſical education; 


but who, at the ſame time, not only ex- 


hibit no peculiar advantages reſulting from 
it, but are alſo very ready to confeſs, that 
they have found it of little uſe. In all 


ſuch caſes, I muſt obſerve, what I have 
before ſuggeſted, that, though they are 


ſaid to have had a claſſical education, they 
really have not, It is true, that they have 
been placed at the ſchools where it might 


have been had, but they have not re- 
ceived it. Either they had, no parts, or 
they were univerſally idle, or they wers 
taken away too early, Qne of theſe cir- 
cumſtances will be applicable to all; and 


J believe, in the preſent age, there are a 


great number, who have been placed in the 


claſſical ſchools without receiving any ad- 


vantage from the claſſical mode of educa- 
tion, and who endeavour to bring it intq 
diſrepute 
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Aiſrepune _ alleging were own > examples 
its inutility. 


There are, 1 Rr two Kinds of: als 
cation; one of them confined, the other 
enlarged; one which only tends to qua- 
lify for a particular ſphere of action, for 
a profeſſion, or an official employment; 
the other, which. endeavours to improve 
the powers of underſtanding for their own 
ſake; for the ſake of exalting the endow- 
ments of human nature, and rendering it 
capable of ſublime and refined contem- 
plation, This laſt is the kind of educa» 
tion which it is the primary purpoſe of the 
ſubſequent pages to recommend. It con- 
ſtitutes a broad and a ſtrong baſis, on which 
any kind of ſuperſtructure may afterwards be 
raiſed. It furniſhes a power of finding ſa- 
tisfactory amuſement for thoſe hours of ſo- 
litude, which every man muſt ſometimes 
know in the buſieſt walks of life; and it 
conſtitutes one of the beſt ſupports of old 
age, as well as the moſt graceful orna- | 
ments of manhood. Even in the com- 7 
mercial department! it is greatly deſirable 3 | 
for beſides that it gives a grace to the man 
in the active ſtage of life, and in the midſt 
of | his negotiations, it enables him to ENJOY. 
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urs RETREAT WITH ELEGANCE, When his 
induſtry has accumulated the Mn of bis 
endeavour s. 


Suppoſing for a mand chat a truly 


claffical education were not the beſt pre- 


paration for every liberal purſuit, as well 
as the moſt efficacious means of exalting 


and refining the mind; yet, as the greater 


number are ſtill trained in it, who would 
chuſe to be totally a ſtranger to that kind of 
learning, in which almoſt every gentleman 
has been in ſome degree initiated? How- 
ever great may be his natural parts, a man 
vſually appears in ſome reſpect inferior in 
truly good company, if his mind is utterly 


deſtitute of that ſpecies and degree of li- 


berality, which a tincture of the claſſics is 


found to beſtow. 


1 will not, however, injure the nh 
by inſiſting on too much. There are caſes 
in which claſſical education may be pro- 
perly diſpenſed with ; ſuch is that of a very 


dull intellect, or a total want of parts; 


and ſuch is that of the boy who is to 
be trained to a ſubordinate trade, or to 
ſome low and mechanical employment, 
in which a refined taſte and a compre- 
henſive knowledge would divert his at- 


tention 
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tention: from his daily odcupation. It is 
cextain that money may be acuqired, 
though not enjoyed with liberality,  with- 

out either taſte ar literary knowledge. 
dk indeed tha good of the community 
requires that there ſhould: be; groſſer un- 
derſtandings to fill the illiberal and the 
ſervile ſtations in ſociety. Some of us 
muſt be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; and it were happy if thoſe could be 
elected for the work, whoſe minds have 


been feodered Ay Nature leſs er 2 


ornaments! 20 0 3160! el Tt 1 
But, aſter lp if maſts; Alen clafieal 
lencaing! tends immediately to produces 
has no influence in amending the heart, 
or in, promoting virtuous affsctions; if it 


contributes not to render men more hu- 


mang, and more likely to be diſguſted 
with improper, behaviour, as a deformed 
object, and pleaſed with rectitude of con- 
duct, as beautiful in itſelf; if it is merely 
an ornamental appendage, it muſt; be on- 
ed, that life is too ſhort to admit of long 
attention to mere embelliſhment. But the 
truth is, that polite learning is found by 


experience to be friendly to all that is 


amiable and laudable | in ſocial intercourſe z, 
1 friendly 
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friendly to morality. It has a ſecret; but 

Powerful, influence in ſoftening and melia 

 ofating the diſpoſition, True and Correct 
taſte diretly tends to reſtrain the extrava- 

gancies of paſſion, by regulating that nurſe 

nk paſſion, a diſordered" imagination 

Indeed, however highiy I eſtimate 

seng and however I admire the 
works of a fine fancy; yet I will got ceaſe 

to inculcate on the minds of ſtudious 
youth, that goodneſs of heart is ſuperior 
to intellectual excellence, and the poſſeſ- 
= fion of innocence, more to be defired'than 
o taſte. At the ſame time, I cannot help 
feeling and expreſſing an ardent wiſh, 
that thoſe amiable qualities may always 
* be combined, and that the nobleſt of att 
4 | fublunary objects may more 1 
| produced *, an all-accompliſhed man !-'a 
| Character, perfectly polite, Jet either 
4 - vain, affected, nor ſuperficial; ene 
; and deeply learned, yet neither ſceptical 
nor i pedantic 5 that: a as manner and 
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once in five hundred Jears.- SENECA. 
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a pleaſing addreſs may be the reſult, not 
of artifice, but of a ſincere and a bene= 


volent heart; and that all the lovely and 


valuable qualities, whether exterior or in- 
ternal, may operate in augmenting the. 
general ſum of human happineſs, while 
they advance the dignity, and increaſe the 
ſatisfactions, of the individual. . Fo | 
It is certain, that religion, learning, and 
virtue have ſometimes worn a forbidding 
aſpect, and have appeared, by neglect, un- 
amiable. Elegant and ornamental accom- 
pliſhments have alſo ſometimes loſt their va- 
lue, becauſe they have been unaccompanied 
with the ſolid qualities. The union of polite 
learning, with uſeful and folid attainments, 
will add a luſtre and a value to both; and it 
is one of the principal ends of the following 
Treatiſe to promote their coalition, 
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0 4g ornament on ſuch a topic as this, is prerile ; 370 but 
to diſpatch it abith plainneſs and perſpicuity, 15 the mark 
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Diverſity of opinions IM tos con- 


cerning the time at which education 
ſhould commence, Many ſuppoſe that it 


is uſually begun too early. To deter- 
mine the queſtion with accuracy, diſcern- 
ment muſt be exerciſed in diſcovering 
the different degrees of expanſion which 
different minds diſplay, even at an infantine 
age, Upon the principle, that the earlieſt 
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impreſſions are. the moſt durable, and with 
a view to fave them for future improves 
ments, I adviſe that a child may be taught 
all that it can Rf) e as 


| poſlible, 


To. acquire the art of rag is cer- 
tainly difficult to a very young boy; but 
we daily ſee the difficulty ſurmounted at 
the age of five or ſix, If it is not ac- 
quired about that time, we know that the 
difficulty increaſes with increaſing years. 
Many boys, neglected at this age, have 
written a good hand, and have made ſome 
progreſs in the Latin grammar, before 
they have been able to read with fluency. 
Their inability in this reſpect has diſpirited 
them, by rendering them objects of deri- 
ſion to their juniors; and this has given 
them an early diſreliſſi of books, and has 
led them to ſeek employment in diſſipation. 
Early inferiority has had a fatal influence 
on their ſubſequent proficiency. 

Education ſhould begin even in the nur⸗ 
ſery * ; and the mother and the nurſe are, 
in the firſt ſtage, the beſt inſtructors. 


Adeo in teneris oonſueſeere multum eſt. VIX c. 
Of /o great cafe gen i is it to habituate ram in his 
tender years, : 
The 
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The taſk of teaching an infant the TW 
bet, is too painful for a man of a very 
cultivated underſtanding. It is indeed, in 
the. preſent age, not unuſual among the 
rich, to ſolicit the care of ſome ingenious. 
perſons in teaching the very letters; and 
the reaſon aſſigned has been, that children 
acquire from the matrons, who have com- 
monly held this- province, little more than' 
a diſguſtful monotony, This indeed is 
often t true; yet the greater expedition with 
which a child will probably learn to read, 
under the females who are always with him; 
who have been uſed to manage him, and 
who can ſtoop to his infirmities, than un- 
der a learned tutor, to whom the labour 
muſt be irkſome, and therefore often ill 
performed, is a ſufficient reaſon for ad- 
hering, during a few of the firſt months of 
uation, to the old n eſtabliſhed 
method. 

A ſenſible and es hater 18, 
in every reſpect, beſt qualified to inſtruct a 
child till he can read well enough to enter 
on the Latin grammar *, I have indeed 


* The Gracchi were educated, non tam in gremĩo 
quam in ſermone matris. Nog /o much in the lap as in 
the converſation of a mother. | 
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always 


8 ſoon as the infant faculties begin to exhi- 


5 8 . 3 : or" 2 
always found thoſe boys the heſt readers, 
on their entrance on Latin, who had been 
prepared by a careful and accompliſhed 
mother. They have ſeldom had vulgar of 
improper tones, but have read with unuſual 
Laſe and elegance. But even they who have 
been taught to read by the more illiterate, 
by nurſes, and by aged matrons, and have 
acquired diſagreeable accents, have ſooy 
loſt them again on receiving better inſtruc: 


theſe early proficients in reading have al- 
grammar, and .in all claſſical learning, 


I than boys who were kept back by fancify 
parents, leſt they ſhould be injured by tog 


$B early application, or catch the inelegant 
enuncĩation of an illiterate woman, _ 
Let then the child be taught to read, as 
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| 9 bit ſymptoms of improvable expanſion * 


(es you can make boys idle and wild.“ 


WF which boys have been uſually initiated in all ages by 
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tion, and on hearing better examples. And 
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7 ways made a more rapid progreſs in theit 


4 * No; ſays Rouffeau, keep his mind idle as long 
This ſingular man tells us with an air of wiſdom, 


1 that neither fables, languages, hiſtory, geography, 
A | chronology, geometry, nor any of the ſtudies in 
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his attention, a active in the extreme, muſt 
fix on a variety of objects. Let his book 
be one of thoſe objects, though by no 
means the only one. Let no long confine- 
ment, and no ſeverity of reprimand or 
correction, attend the leſſon. A little will 
be learned at the earlieſt age, and with the 
eaſieſt diſcipline, That little will infalli- 
bly lead to farther improvement ; and the 
boy will ſoon, and with little pain to him- 
ſelf or others, learn to read; an acquiſj- : 
tion, conſidered in its difficulty and in its 
conſequences, truly great. He, on the 
other hand, who is retarded, by the theo- 
retical wiſdom of his friends, till he is 
Teven or eight years old, has this burden- 
ſome taſk to begin when habits" of idle- 
neſs have been contracted, and when he 
- ought to be laying the foundation of claſſi- 
. cal knowledge. 

It is much to be lamented, that mothers 
in the higher ranks of life, who are uſually 
| beſt qualified for the taſk, ſeldom have 
time.-or inclination to ſuperintend the ele- 
' mentary education of their own children. 


the greateſt men, are proper for children under twelve 
or fifteen. Such doctrines do modern ſages advance, 
for the Take of, diſtinRion ! ! See Eulrivs. 


The 


W 
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The happieſt conſequences would flow from 
their immediate interpoſition. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the employment, though 
maternal tenderneſs and a ſenſe of duty 
may render it tolerable, is by no means 
pleaſurable; unleſs, indeed, under the par- 
ticular circumſtances of a remarkable doci- 
lity in the pupil, and an amiable diſpoũi- 
tien, 

To facilitate the acquiſition of the art 
of reading, various contrivances have been 
invented. The letters have been made 
toys, and the whole buſineſs of learning 
to read has been converted into a game at 
play. The idea is pleaſing and plauſible; 
but I never yet ſaw any great ſucceſs at- 
tend the attempt. Reading, if it was a 
game, was ſtill fuch a game as the child 
liked leſs than his other diverſions. It 
was, indeed, a game at which he would 
never play if he could help it. I am not 2, 
quite ſure, that it is right to give him a I 
notion that he has nothing to do but to play. 
Let him know, that he has buſineſs of 
a ſerious kind; and, by attending to it 
periodically, let him contract a habit of 
application. A temporary attention to 
ſomething by no meang tedious or labori- 

: C 2 ous, 
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ous, but which at the fame time he is not 
to confider as play, will make his diverſion 
more agreeable. Indeed viciſſitude is ne- 
deſſary to render diverſions pleaſing. They 
become painful buſineſs, when continued 
without variety. We all come into the 
world to perform many duties, and to un- 
dergo many difficulties; and the earlier 
the mind learns to bear its portion of 
them, the leſs likely will it be to fink 
under thoſe burdens which will one day 
be impoſed upon it. To lead a child to 
fuppoſe that he is to do nothing which is 
not conducive to pleaſure, is to give him 
z degree of levity, and a turn for diſſi- 
pation, which will certainly prevent his 
improvement, and may perhaps occaſion 
his ruin. 

It is not rigid to explode thoſe fanciful 
modes of inſtruction which injure, while 
they indulge, the inexperienced pupil. 
But it would be rigid not to unite the 
agreeable with the ufeful, whenever the 
union can be effected. Books, therefore, 
Written for the uſe of children, ſhould be 
rendered pleaſing to the eye and to the 
imagination. They ſhould abound in cuts, 
and ſhould be adorned with gilding, and 

every 
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every attractive colour. The matter Soul 
be not only intelligible to the weakeſt ca- 
pacity, but intereſting. Fables are univer- 
ſally uſed, and with great propriety. No 
one wants to be informed how many, how 
various, and how well adapted books 
abound in our language for the uſe of 
children. Even the common ſpelling- 
books, though they exhibit no great inge: 
nuity in their compilation, are ſufficiently 
well calculated te teach the art of reading, 
and have been inſtrumental in teaching by 
far the greater part of the nation, from 
their firſt appearance. A poeteſs* of our 
own times, remarkably diſtinguiſhed by 
her taſte and genius, has condeſcended to 
compoſe little books for the. initiation of 
children in reading, and they ſeem well 
adapted to effect her laudable purpoſe. 
The greateſt objection to the very early 
inſtruction which I recommend, is, that, 
when injudiciouſly directed, it may injure 
the health of the tender pupil. But it may 
certainly be ſo conducted, as neither to 


* Mrs. Barbauld, whoſe condeſcenſion, i in writing 


theſe little books, is not leſs amiable than her 1 inge- 
nuity. 
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injure health *, nor to preclude. that lovely 
cheerfulneſs which marks and adorns the 
vernal ſeaſon of life. All corporeal puniſh- 
ment 7, and all immoderate reſtraint, muſt 
be prohibited. Praiſe, careſſes, and re- 
wards, are the beſt incitements to applica- 
tion. If theſe will not operate, the point 
muſt for a while be given up. A more 
favourable ſeaſon will ſoon arrive, under 
proper management. Theſe motives, how- 
ever, will ſeldom fail, when applied by the 
Parents, or by thoſe who have the real in- 
tereſt of the child at heart, and have in- 
tegrity and diligence to promote it. Such 


„ee There is nothing to hinder a child from ac- 
quiring every ufeful branch of knowledge, and 
every elegant accompliſhment ſutted to his age, 
WITHOUT IMPAIRING HISs CONSTITUTION ; but 
then the greateſt attention muſt be had to the powers 
of the body and the mind, that they neither be al- 
lowed ro LANGUI1SH FOR WANT OF EXERCISE, 
nor be exerted beyond what they can bear.“ 

Dr. GREGORY. 

This amiable writer has, however, uſed ſome ar- 
guments, which, I fear, will induce very indulgent 
parents to put off inſtruction too long. What he ſays 
is all very plauſible. But I think he uſes ſome argu- 
ments which I ſhall call, argumenta ad matres, 


T OY AvTarre der TTATAAPIDN 298 * K cel Norra The 
Correct your LITTLE ONE by winning arts 


Of /eft perſuaſion ; but forbear to grieve 
His tender heart. MENAND ER. 


qualities 
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qualities are certainly more deſirable in 
_ the firſt inſtructors, than learning and great 


abilities“. 


** Quidam literis inſtituendos, qui minores ſeptem Gf 
annis eſſent, non putaverunt, qudd illa prima ætas et 
intellectum diſciplinarum capers et laborem pati non 
poſlit. . . 

Quid melids alioqui facient, ex quo loqui poterunt ? 
Faciant enim aliquid neceſſe eſt. Aut cur hoc, quan- 
tulumcunque eſt, uſque ad ſeptem annos lucrum faſ- 
tidiamus? Nam certe quamlibet parum ſit quod con- 
tulerit ætas prior, majora tamen aliqua diſcet puer eo 
ipſo anno, quo minora didiciſſet. Hoc per ſingulos 
annos prorogatum, in ſummam proficit; et, quantum 
in infantia præſumptum eſt temporis, ae ac- 
oe: «4 | 

Non ergo perdamus primum ſtatim tempus: atque 
eo minus, quòd initia literarum ſola memoria con- 
ſtant; que non mods jam eſt in ety ſed tum etiam 
tenacifhma eſt. 

Some have thought that none ſhould be inflretted j in 3 
ters who are under ſeven years of age, becauſe that early 
period can neither comprehend learning nor endure labour. 

But what can they do better from - the time at which, 
they are able to talk ? For ſomething they muſt do. Or 
why ſhould we flight the gain, little as it is, which ac- 
crues, before the age of ſeven ? For certainly, however 
little that may be which the preceding age ſhall have 
contributed, yet the boy will be learning greater things 
in that very year, in which he ewwould otherwiſe have 
been learning ſmaller. This, extended to ſeveral years, 
amounts to a ſum; and whatever is anticipated in in- 
Fancy, is an acguiſſtion to the period of youth, 

Let us not then throw away tven the wery firft period; 
and the leſs ſo, as the elements of learning require me- 
mory alone, which is not only found in little boys, but 
found to be very tenacious in them, QuinTILIAan, 
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SECTION II. 


ON DISCOVERING THE NATURAL 


PROPENSITY, AND FIXING THE 
DESTINATION. 


Vt pd ſumma ingenia in occulto latent! 
| How oft the greateſt genius lies conceal'd ! Pravr. 

Ac has been ſaid on the neceſſity 
of ſtudying the natural propenſity 
of the pupil, and of directing him to thoſe 


peculiar ſtudies to which he appears parti- 


cularly adapted by nature, Maſters have 
been cenſured for giving their inſtructions 
without a due diſcrimination, and for train» 
ing a great number of boys, of different 
tempers and deſtinations, exactly in the 
ſame method. The cenſure is often miſ- 
placed; for it ſeldom happens that the 
opinion of the maſter has any influence in 
determining the future profeſſion of the 
boy, or the particular modes of prepara- 
tion for it. The parent, far inſtance, who 


has friends in the Church or in the State, 


fends his child to the grammar-ſchool, 
where he is to be qualified for the univer- 


ſity, Perhaps chance, perhaps the caprice 
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of the child, perhaps an opinion that he is 
not likely to make his way in any other 


for a learned or a clerical life. The maſter 


dom have a competent trial of him, pre- 
vious to admiſſion. To refuſe him, even 
if he deſpaired of his ſucceeding | as a ſcho- 
lar, would perhaps, in many reſpects, be 
imprudent z and very likely, if the ſchool 
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juſtifiable. In this ſchool there uſually is, 
and there ought to be, a regular plan of 


ſcholar muſt, for the moſt part, proceed. 
There cannot poſſibly be adopted as many 
different methods of inſtruction, as there 
are diverſities of genius among the nume- 
rous individuals who fill a ſchool. The 
parent is commonly appriſed of the uni- 
formity of the plan, and is not eaſily con- 
vinced that his ſon is leſs fit than others ta 
ſubmit to it. At leaſt, the previous deter- 
mination, that he ſhall be brought up to 
ſome preferment which may be made a 
ſinecure in the Law or the Church, makes 


provided the boy is enabled, by a ſuper» 
ficial 


road, determine the father in ſelecting him 


receives him into his ſchool, He can ſel- 


is an endowed foundation, it would be un- 


ſtudy. According to this plan, every 


him careleſs about literary attainments, "IM 
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ficial improvement, to paſs from the hol 
to the univerſity, and to go through thoſe 


forms, without which he cannot obtain the 


hucrative office which waits for his accept 


- ance. 


Even where intereſt is not in view, the 


parent, without experience or examination, 


often dictates the general plan of ſtudy in 
which his fon ſhall proceed; and would 
be not a little offended; were a maſter to 


refuſe to admit, or adviſe to remove from 


his ſchool, the boy who is placed under his 
care. Indeed, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, maſters are unfortunately neceſ- 
ſitated to conſider themfelves under an 
obligation to the parent, and confequently 
to repreſs or ſubmit their own judgment, 
when 1t does not coincide with paternal au- 
. 

But ſuppoſing that maſters were appealed 
to, and their judgment followed, in deter- 
mining whether or not a boy is fit for a 
learned life, and in pointing out the means 


which are the likelieſt to lead to ſucceſs in 


it; and ſuppoſing that, after a long trial, 
they were difintereſted enovgh to acquaint 
a parent with a fon's inability ; yet there 


yepuld be many miſtakes committed in this 


important 
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important deciſion. For though maſters, 
from their general experience, and from 
their particular knowledge of the boy 
placed under their inſpection, are indiſpu- 


tably the moſt competent judges; yet, 


from the nature of things, they muſt often 


be miſtaken. The appearances, from which 


they muſt judge, are deceitful. A boy, 
during three or four years continuance” at 
ſchool will appear ſtupid, and will make 
little proficiency. Keep him there another 


year, and perhaps his parts break forth on 


him. 


a ſudden; his emulation is ſtrongly: ex- 
cited; he feels a pleaſure in his progreſs, 
and ſoon outſtrips thoſe who went before 
This revolution often takes. place. 


On the other hand, he who is cried up as 
a prodigy of infant genius, ſometimes be- 
comes dull, contracts an averſion to learn- 
ing, and at laſt arrives at no valuable at- 


tainment. 


The mental faculties, in dif- 


ferent conſtitutions, diſplay themſelves ear- 
lier or later, according to ſome internal 
organiſation, as difficult to be obſerved as 
explained by human ſagacity. THE PARENT, 
THEREFORE, MUST FOLLOW THE DICTATES 
OF COMMON SENSE AND PRUDENCE IN THE 


PISPOSAL OF HIS CHILD, + 


AND 


LEAVE THE 
RESULT 


— 
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RESULT To PROVIDENCE *, Suppoſing him 
diveſted of all parental partiality, he can- 
not form ſuch a judgment of a child, at 


that early period at which his future pro- 
feſũon is often fixed, as can fully be relied 
on; but he may fee clearly the faireſt pro- 


ſpect of temporal advantage, and he may 
purſue the uſual methods of qualifying his 
ſon with a degree of conſtancy, vigilance, 
and induſtry, which may, in ſome meaſure, 
overcome the defects of nature, if any 
exiſt. This will be the wiſeſt conduct, 


notwithſtanding what has and will be ſaid, 


by thoſe whoſe wiſdom originates in theory 
uncontrouled by practice, on the neceſſity 
and the poſſibility of diſcovering in child- 


hood the predominant defects or excellen- 


cies which point out the intention of Na- 
ture F. | 
1 All 
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Chu/e the beft I: fe, and cuſtom will render it agreeable. 

PLUTARCH. 
+ The marks of a proper diſpofition for a ſcholar 
are theſe, according to Socrates, in Plato de Rep. 
He mutt be, £0DUTG, {AITPhw?y ON Ng, @rNoTovogs, GNA 
10g, Carorixoc, Qwerauc. Naturally well-formed (in 
mind and body) of a good memory, fond of learning, 
fond of labour, fond of hearing inſtruction, curious, and 
a lover 
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All human creatures, not in a ſtate of 


real idiotiſm, are Nane of making {ome 


advances in knowledge; and it is ſore- 
thing to proceed a little way +. Idiotiſm, 
Wesen and all very near approaches to 
it, are viſible to a common obſerver; and 
he may be ſuſpected to be near it himſelf, 
who ſhould ſelect a ſon under this misfor- 
tune for a ſtudious life. But there is no 


good reaſon, why all who poſſeſs a com- g 
mon ſhare of common underſtanding, 
ſhould not have a fair Probation . At any 


rate, 


a trurr of praiſe. But we know not bow to aſcertain, 


in a very young child, the infallible ſigns of theſe 


qualities. See UpTor's note on Aſcham. 
This paſſage is taken from Aſcham, who has not 
quoted it faithfully. from Plato, though he . has-made 


no material alteration. 


* Could I chuſe, ſays Rouſſeau, r would prefer 
an ordinary underſtanding . . . common men only re- 
quire education .. . others will acquire knowledge, 
let us do what we will.” I leave the reader to form 
his own opinion of this ſage. There is truth in the 
aſſertion, that men of genius will often educate them- 


ſelves. Kutis. 
+ Eft quodam prodire tenus. „ 


t Beſides, there is a mediocrity of excellence, which 
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rate, it is probable they will make me | 
improvement. It is poſſible they may make 
a great one. For no one can foreſee, to 
what extent that ſhare of underſtanding. 
may be dilated, by the co-operation of a 
ſecret and internal vigour with favourable 
circumſtances. ; 


I wiſh to guard parents againſt : a com- 
mon miſtake. 'They are apt to think early 
vivacity and loquacity marks of genius, and 
conſequently to diſpenſe with application; 

I would deſpair of none but idiots; but 1 
- would ſooner deſpair of a remarkably viva- 
cious child, than of one whoſe reſerve and 
Pence exhibit the appearance of dulneſs“. 


Argos, PTY 1 feall newer be Milo, and yet I do 

not negle my body. Nor Cræſus, and yet I do not ne- 

gle my property; nor do we decline any other care, 

through a deſpair of arriving at the ſummit of excellence. 
ARRIAN. Ep. 

Exigo itaque a me, non ut t optimis par ſim, ſed ut 


malis melior. I reguire of myſelf, not that 1 ſhould 
equal the beſt, but be better than the bad, Skx ROA. 


* Tlud ingeniorum velut præcox genus non perve- 
nit ad frugem . . . Placent hæc annis comparata, 
deinde ſtat profectus, admiratio decreſcit. That early 
ripe kind of underſtanding does not come to much . . 
T heje things pleaſe us when. we compare them with the 
boy's age; then improvement ftands till, and admiration 
gradually decreaſes, QUINTILIAN. 
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« We are apt to reckon thoſe children the ſpright- 
lieſt who talk the moſt; and as it is not eaſy for 
«<< them to think and talk at the ſame time, the nata- 
<« ral effect of their too much talking is, too linle 
5 thinking.” Dr. BearTTaie. 
Nothing is more difficult chan to/ diſtinguiſh in 
childhood real dulneſs and want gf capacity, from 
that ſeeming aud deceitful .dujnely, WHICH IS THE 
* SIGN OF A PROFOUND GENIUS.” Rogan. 
Cato was dull in childhood; but Cæſar, Alexander, 
Paſcal, Pope, and many other eminent perſons, are 
recorded to have been lively. = 
Among the Engliſh poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be ſaid to LisP IN NUMBERS; and hare 
given ſuch early proofs, not only of powers of lan guage, 
but of comprehenſion of things, as to more tardy 
minds ſeems ſcarcely credible. But of the learned 
puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, ſince a vo- 
lume of his poems was not only written but printed in 
his thirteenth year; containing, with other poetical 
| compoſitions, the tragical hiſtory of Pyramus and 
Thiſbe, written when he was ten years old, and Con- 
4 05 and eee written two years after.” _ 
Dr. Jonxsox. 
With reſpect to only proficiency, we may ſay in the 
well-known words of an antient, Sat citd, f fat bene; 
ſoon enough, if well enough. 
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SECTION III. 


oe THE rs riox, WHETHER A puBL16 
on A PRIVATE EDUCATION is TO 
BE PREFERRED ? 


Non enim vox illa præceptoris, ut cœna, minds 
\Slaribus ſufficit ; ſet ut ſol, univerſis idem lucis calo- 
” Fiſque largitur. For the maſter's inſtructiont do not bes 
come, like a dinner, inſufficient for more than a certait 
and limited number; but, like the ſun, diſpenſe a like 
degree of light and heat to ALL, QuINTILIAN. 


ROM the time of Quintilian to the 
preſent day, it has remained a queſtion, 
' whether public or private education 1s the 
more conducive to valuable improvement ? 
| Quintilian approved of public education, 
and has ſupported his. opinion, as indeed 
he always does, with reaſons which carry 
with them irreſiſtible conviction. From the 


arguments which he has uſed, and from the 


dictates of obſervation, I am led not only 
to prefer public, but entirely to diſapprove 
private education *, unleſs under the parti- 

cular 


* By private, I mean only dome/tic and ſolitary edu- 
cation ; I do not mean the education of thoſe ſchools, 
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cular circumſtances which I ſhall preſcatly 
enumerate, 

Though, upon the whole, I prefer the 
education of ſchools, yet I know that much 
licentiouſneſs has often been found in them, 
The prevailing manners of the age, and 
of the world at large, are apt to inſinuate 
themſelves into thoſe ſeminaries of learn» 
ing, which, by their ſecluſion from the 
world, might be ſuppoſed to be exempted 
from its corruptions, The ſcholars bring 
the infection from home: and perhaps the 
maſters themſelves at length acquire a tinge 


from the predominant colour of the times. 
From whatever cauſe it proceeds, it is cer- 


tain that ſchools often degenerate with 
the community, and contribute greatly to 
increaſe, by diffuſing, at the moſt ſuſcep- 


W tible periods of life, the general depravity. 


The old ſcholaſtic diſcipline relaxes, habits 


intemperance are con- 
tracted, and the ſcholar often comes from 


them with the acquiſition of effrontery 


alone to compenſate his ignorance. When 
recommend public ſchools, therefore, 
I muſt be underſtood to mean places of 


which, though they are called private, have all the ad- 
vantages of public ſchools ; ſuch as a number of boys, 


D 


emulation, ** 


education 
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education where the intention of the pious 
founder is not quite forgotten, and where 
a degree of the more practicable part 
of the original diſcipline is ſtill retained, 
Such, I truſt, may be found, and ſuch will 
increaſe in number, when the general diſſi- 
pation, which, it is confeſſed, has remark- 
ably prevailed of late, ſhall be corrected 
by public diſtreſs, or by ſome other diſpen- 
fation of Divine Providence. 
The danger which the morals are“ ſaid 
to incur in ſchools, is a weighty objection. 
1 I moſt cordially agree with Quintilian, 
and with other writers on this ſubject, that 
it is an ill exchange to give up innocence 
for learning. But perhaps it is not true, 
that, in a well-diſciplined ſchool (and it is 
only fuch an one which I recommend), 
there is more danger of a corruption of 
morals than at home. I am not unac.. 
quainted with the early propenſity of the 
human heart to vice, and I am well aware 
that boys contribute greatly to each 
other's corruption, But I know, that the 
pupil who is kept at home cannot be at 
all hours under the immediate eye of his 


_ Utinam falsd jactaretur. | 
I _ it were aſe OY QUINTILIAN. 
parent 
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parent or his; inſtructor ; ĩt muſt happen, 
by chance, ne ceſſity, r neglect, ji that he 
will often aſſociate with menial,, ſervants, 
from whoſe example, eſpecially in great 
and opulent families, he will not only learn 
meanneſs of ſpirit, but vice and yulgarity. 
But ſuppoſing- him to be reſtr ained from 
ſuch communication, the examples he will 
ſee in the world, and the temptations he 
will meet with in an intercourſe with vari- 
ous company at an early age, will affect 
his heart, and cauſe it to beat with impa- 
tience for i his emancipation from that re- 
ſtraint which muſt be removed at the ap- 
proach of manhood. Then will his paſſions 
break forth with additional violence, as the 
waters of a ſtream which have been long 
confined. In the courſe of my own expe- 
rience, I have known young men nearly 
ruined at the univerſity, who attributed 
their wrong conduct to the immoderate re- 
ſtraint of a domeſtic education. The ſweets 
of liberty never before taſted, and the al- 
lurements of vice never before withſtood, 
become too powerful for reſiſtance at an 
age when the paſſions are all ſtrong, 
reaſon immature, and experience entirely 
deficient. 


D 2 | After 
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a the eohfintment and trouble of 


4 detheſtis eddèatien; it is probable that 
the boy will at laſt be ſent to the univer- 


fity. There he will find the greater part of | 
his aſſociates, confiſting of young men who | 


have been educated at ſchools; and if they 
have any vices, he Will now be in much 
greater danger of moral infection, and will 
ſuffer worſe eonſequences from it, than if 
he had not been ſetluded from boys at an 
boyiſh age. He will appear aukward, and 
vnacquainted with their manners. He 
will be neglected, if not deſpiſed. His 
ſpirit, if he poſſeſſes any, will not fubmit 
to contempt; and the final reſult will be, 
that he will imitate, and at length ſurpaſs, 
their irregularities, 'in order to gain a wel- 
come feception. From actual obſervation 


I am convinced, that this voluntary de- 


generacy often takes place under. theſe, 
or under ſimilar, circumſtances. That 
happy conduct which can preſerve dignity 


and eſteem at the univerſity, without any 


blameable compliances, muſt ariſe from a 
degree of.worldly wiſdom, as well as moral 
rectitude, rarely poſſeſſed by him who has 
been educated in a cloſet. It is not enough, 

that 
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that the mind has been furniſhed with pru- 
dent maxims, nor that the pureſt princl- 

ples have been inſtilled into the heart, un- 
Jef the underſtanding has itſelf colle&ed 
fome practical rules, which can only be 
gained by actual intercourſe, and unleſs 
that degree of fortitude is acquired, which 
perhaps can only ariſe from frequent con- 
flicts terminating in victory. 

With reſpect to literary improvement, I 
think that a boy of parts will be a better 
ſcholar, if educated at a ſchool, than at 
home. The reaſon is, that in a ſchool. 
many circumſtances co-operate ta force his 
own perſonal exertion, on which depends 
the increaſe of mental ſtrength, and of 
courſe improvement, infinitely more than 
on the inſteuction of e precepdar what- 
rr. 

Many of the: n in ſappart af 
this opinion . muſt be common, for their 
truth is obvious. Emulation cannot be 
excited without rivals; and without emy- 
lation, inſtruction will be always a tedious, 
and often a. fruitleſs, labour. It is this 
which warms the paſſions on the ſide of all 
that is. excellent, and more than counter- 
balances the weight of temptations to vice 


D 3 and 
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and idleneſs. The boy of an ingenuous 
mind, who ſtands at the head of his claſs, 


ranks, in the microcoſm of a ſchool, as a 
hero, and his feelings are ſcarcely leſs ele- 


vated. He will ſpare no pains to main- 
tain his honourable poſt; and his compe- 


> -titors, if they have ſpirit, will be no; leſs 


aſſiduous to ſupplant him. No feverity, 
no painful confinement, no harſh menaces 
will be neceſſary. Emulation will effect 
in the beſt manner the moſt valuable pur- 
poſes; and at the ſame time will cauſe, in 
the boſom of the ſcholar, a pleaſure truly 
enviable. View him in his ſeat, turning his 
lexicon with the greateſt alacrity ; and then 
ſurvey the pupil in the cloſer, who, with 
languid eye is poring, in ſolitude, over a 
leſſon which he naturally conſiders as the 
bane of his enjoyment, and conſequently 
feels no other with, than to get it over as 
ſoon as he can with impunity. lt is true, a 
private tutor may do good by praiſe; but 
what is ſolitary praiſe to the glory of ſtand- 
ing in a diſtinguiſhed poſt of honour, the 
; _— and admiration of a whole ſchool ?? 


5 1 vero 1 molto — . . 
But 70 take the lead i in the cafe is the higheſt honour, 
4 QUINTILIAN. 
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The ſchool-boy has the beſt chance of 
acquiring that. confidence and ſpirit which 
is neceſſary to diſplay valuable attainments. 
Exceſlive diffidence, baſhfulneſs, and indo» 
lence, retard the acquiſition of knowledge, 
and deſtroy its due effect when acquired. 
They are the cauſe of pain to their poſſeſ- 
ſors, and commonly do injuſtice to their 
real abilities, and hurt their intereſt, It is 
one circumſtance in public ſchools, which 
tends to give the ſcholars a due degree of 
confidence, that public examination or elec- 
tion days are uſually eſtabliſhed in them ; 
when, beſides the examination, which, if 
undergone with credit, inſpires courage, 


orations are ſpok n before numerous audi- 


tors. This muſt greatly contribute to take 
off that timidity, which has ſilenced many 
able perſons brought up to the bar and to 
the pulpit. The neceſſity of making a 


good appearance on public days, cauſes a 


great degree of attention to be paid to the 
art of ſpeaking; an art, which, from the 
defect of early culture, has been totally 
wanting in ſome of our beſt divines ; many 


of whom never gave ſatisfaction to a com- 


mon audience, in preaching thoſe compoſi- 
| 924 tions, 
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tions, which, when publiſhed, have been 
admired in the cloſet. | 
The formation of connexions* which may 


contribute 10 future advancement, and of 


friendſhips which cannot eaſily be diſſolved, 
has always been a powerful argument in 
ſupport of the preference of public ſchools. 
Such connexions and ſuch friendſhips have 
been, and may be formed. The opportu- 
nity which public ſchools afford for them, 
is certainly an additional circumſtance in 
recommendation of them, But I cannot 
omit expreſſing my diſapprobation of the 
practice which has ſometimes preyailed, of 
ſending a ſon to ſchool merely to form con- 
nexions. One reaſon is, that a ſon, in ſuch 
caſes, has been uſually inſtructed, at home, 
to pay a ſervile deference to chaſe of his 
ſchool-fellows who are likely to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by future rank or fortune. By this 
ſubmiſſion, he- has acquired a meanneſs of 
mind highly diſgraceful to a man of libe- 
ral education. He has entered into a vo- 
luntary ſlavery, the ſelf-abaſement and in- 
conveniences of which no emolument can 
compenſate ; and he has not unfrequently 
Þ Mtvya Tec; Six 5 To avIpePore To be educated 40. 
gether contributes much to friendſhip. Axisror, 
| | | been 
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been fruſtrated in his expeRation even of 
profit; for it ſo happens, that the ſervility 
which accommodates the great man, often 
renders the voluntary dependent contempt- 
ible in his ſight. After many years ſervi- 
tude, the greedy expectant is often diſmiſſed, 
as he deſerves, unrewarded. But let him 
gain what he may, it will, in my opinion, 
be dearly purchaſed at the price of the con- 
ſcious dignity of a_manly independence“. 
Thoſe diſintereſted friendſhips which are 
formed at public ſchools, from a real con- 
geniality of ſentiments and taſte, will cer- 
tainly contribute much to comfort, and 
perhaps to advancement, Experience 
proves, that they are more durable than 
the intimacies which are contracted at any 
ſubſequent period. 

A great degree of bodily exerciſe is ne- 


ceſſary for boys. Nature has taken care to 


* Prandet Ariſtoteles quando Philippo lubet ; Dio- 
genes, quando Diogeni. Ari/totle goes to dinner when 
Philip pleaſes 3 Diogenes, when Diogenes. 

Miſerum eſt aliena vivere nad 

It is awretched to live at another man's table. Juv, 

How much happier, fLANTA QT OEAEI IOIEIN, wy 
ae Fa, fand v EST Zo do as one pleaſes, UNDER 


THE CONTROUL or REASON, 20t 70 be hindered, not. 
compelled.  EyrcrT, 


provide 


& 
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provide for this neceſſity, by giving them 
a propenſity to play. But they never en- 
ter into the puerile diverſions with proper 
ſpirit, but with boys. He then who is 
placed at a ſchool, has the beſt opportunity 
of anſwering the intentions of nature, in 
taking that conſtant exerciſe which at once 
contributes to en of body and vigour 
of mind. 


I may add to the many arguments in 
favour of ſchool-education, the pleaſure 
and enjoyment of the page” *, Placedin a 


© cc As it is uſual mach me to draw a ſecret unenvied 
pleaſure from a thouſand incidents overlooked by 
other men, I threw myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, for- 
getting my age, and fancying myſelf a ſchool-boy. 
This imagination was ſtrongly favoured by the pre- 
ſence of ſo many young boys, in' whoſe looks were 
legible the ſprightly paſſions of that age, which raiſed 
in me a ſort of ſympathy. Warm blood thrilled 
through every vein. The fading memory of thoſe 
enjoyments, which once gave me pleaſure, put on more 
Evely colours, and a thouſand gay amuſements filled 
my mind. It was not without regret that I was for- 
faken by this waking dream. The cheapneſs of pue- 
rile delights, the guiltleſs joy they leave upon the 
mind, the blooming hopes that lift up the ſoul in the 
aſcent of life, the pleaſure that attends the gradual 
opening of the imagination, and the dawn of reaſon, 
made me think moſt men found that ſtage the moſt 
agreeable part of their journey,” GUARDIAN. 


little 
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little ſociety of members like himſelf, he 
finds ample ſcope for the exertion of his 
various powers and propenſities. He has 
friends and playfellows conſtantly at hand; 
and the buſy ſcene paſſing before bel is 4 
never: failing ſource of amuſement. 
The private pupil languiſhes in ſolitüde, 
deprived of many of theſe advantages, or 
enjoying them imperfectly. He feels but 
little emulation; he contracts diffidence; he 
makes few friendſhips, for want of op- 
portunity; he is ſecluded from the moſt 
healthy exerciſes; and his early youth, the 
pleaſant ſpring of life, is ehe in a a painful 
confinement, * 
But yet there are a 5505 circus 
which will render private education the 
moſt proper. Theſe are, uncommon meek- 
neſs of diſpoſition, natural weakneſs of un- 
derſtanding, bodily infirmity, any remark- 
able defect of the ſenſes, and any fingular 
deformity. Boys in theſe circumſtances 
ſhould be treated like thoſe tender plants, 
which, unable to bear the weather, are 
placed under glaſſes, and in the ſhelter of 


* Sninates nimiùm, /ua þ FRAN norintl _ . 
O happy beings! Ir THEY ENEW WHEN THEY WERB 


WEL.  Vires 
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the greenhouſe, The oak will fourit bet 
in an open expoſure *, 


* The principal objection offered againſt the edu - 
ration of ſchools, when compared with private tuition, 
has always been, that the morals are in greater danger 
at ſchool than at home. But let us hear a ſenſible 
poet of antiquity. 

Plurima ſunt, F uſcine, et fam 3 ">; iO 
Quz monſtrant ipſi pueris traduntque PARENTES , « , 
Pic Natura jubet : velocits et citiùs nos : 

Corrumpunt VITIORUM EXEM LA DOMESTICA « « » 
Unus et alter 

Forſitan hæc ſpernant juvenes, quibus arte benignä, 
ET MELIORE LUTO FINXIT PRACORDIA TITAN. 
Sed reliquos fugienda patrum veſtigia ducunt ; 

Et monſtrata diu veteris trahit orbita culpæ. 
Abſtineas igitur damnandis ; hujus enim vel 

Una potens ratio eſt, ne crimina noſtra ſequantur 
Ex nop1s cgNiT1 : quoniam dociles imitandis 
| Furpibus ac pravis omnes ſumus, Juv. Sat, 14, 


There are many reprebenſible things which the parents 
themſelves point out and hand down to their children 
So mature orders it; the examples of vice which we 

 - fee at home corrupt us ſooner than any others. . One 
or two, whoſe hearts Titan has formed of better clay, 
and with a partial hand, may, indeed, eſcape the influ- 

ence of ſuch example; but the reft are led into thoſe 

_ footfteps of their fathers which ought to be ſhunned; and 

 #he-path of ſome habitual vice pointed aut. for a long 
time, by a parent, draws them into it. Abſtain there- 
fore from improper conduct; if it were only for this rea- 
fon, left our offipring ſhould fellew our wices ; Hence ave 
are all too teachable in learning to imitate what is baſe 
1 wicked. 
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Add to this, that Lycurgus, Plato, and many other 
wiſe men of antiquity, as well as of modern times, 
have preferred public education. _, .. 

Quod quidetn, chm 1is a quibus clariſimarum civi- 
tatum mores ſunt inſtituti, tum eminentiſſimis aucto- 
ribus video placuiſſe, wnIch INDEED I FIND WAS 
APPROVED as well by thoſe WMO ESTABLISHED THE 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MOST CELE- 
BRATED STATES; AS BY THE MOST rntur 
AUTHORS. But fee. QuinTILIAN. 

I refer my reader, on this ſubje&, and indeed on 
almoſt all ſubje&s which concern education, to the 
excellent Quintilian. His book might ſuperſede all 
others of the kind, if it had not been limited to the 
fingle object of forming an orator for the tribunal. 
He writes like a father; while at the ſame time he 
diſplays the ingenuity and ſolidity of a moſt m 
and long experienced preceptor. 

Rollin, who is indeed another Quintilian, has pub- 
liſhed a moſt agreeable abridgment of this virtuous 
and learned Antient. This book 1s one of thoſe which 
I recommend as conſtant companions both to the 
maſter and the ſcholar. | 

I wiſh I could forget that Quintilian odds flattered 
the emperor Domitian. His hopes or his fears over- 
came his ſpirit ; and let the young ſtudent pity and 
forgive, but not 1mitate his meanneſs in this diſgrace» 
ful inſtance, 
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O F no. books hay! hides appeared a 
greater variety than of Grammars. 
Almoſt every maſter of eminence feems, at 
one time, to have thought that he could 
improve or facilitate the elementary parts 
of the Latin language. Many of their 
productions were really ingenious; but the 
multiplicity of them tended to retard, 
rather than to promote, a Sehe imptove- 
n „ | 
An uniformity of s grammars in all gram- 
mar- ſchools is of great importance to the 
public; and ſo it appeared to King Henry 
the Eighth, and to ſucceeding monarchs, 


who ſtrictly enjoined the univerſal uſe of 


that excellent compilation which paſſes un- 
der the name of Lily, though he was not the 
only. compiler of it. Of ſuch material con- 
ſequence 


28 
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ſequence was this uniformity en and 

ſuch were the pains taken to preſerve it, 
that biſhops were obliged to enquire at 
their viſitations, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and ſince, whether there were any other 
grammar taught in any ſchool within their 
reſpective dioceſes, than that which was 
ſet forth by King Henry the Eighth, and 
has ſince continued in uſe. Other gram- 
mars have, indeed, occaſionally been uſed 
during the lives of their authors, and in the 
ſchool for which they were intended; but 
none of them have remained long, or be- 
come general. I vill therefore confidently 
recommend a continuance of this grammar, 
becauſe the experience of more than two 
centuries has evinced its utility, and becauſe 
I am ſure there is none better accommo- 
dated to ſchools. Time has decided on it; 
and it is often as injurious as preſumptuous 
to controvert his deciſions. : 

[n the old editions of Lily's grammar, 
there were a few miſtakes; ſuch as tend to 
prove the remark, that nothing is begun 
and brought to perfection at the ſame time; 
yet ſuch' as do not miſlead the learner in 
any truly important article. But every 

thing ſhould certainly be rendered as per- 


fect 
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ſect as human abilities can render it; and 
therefore the ingenious Dr. Ward has very 
properly publiſhed a new edition, with notes 
and corrections. Boys do not often attend 
to notes in the grammar; they are uſually 
fatisfied with the text, Yet it is right that 
where there are errors or omiſſions, there 
ſhould be notes to correct and ſupply 
them. They may do good, they can de 
no harm; and therefore it is proper to ad- 


viſe the general reception of Wan eon 
of this antient grammar *, 


The Eton Introduction is uſefully 1 1 
viated, and perhaps very juſtly 8 
upon the whole, to the more prolix origi- 
nal. Nothing militates againſt the recep- 
tion of it, but a wiſh to preſerve the unifor- 
mity of grammars; and Lily's has hitherte 
prevailed with good ſucceſs. For the ſame 

reaſon, I would not adopt Ruddiman's Ru- 


* Of all the various Grammars now taught in the 
ſchools about town, I would recommend only the old 
common one; I have forgot whether Lily” s or an 
emendation of him. The others may be improve 
ments; but ſuch improvements ſeem to be, only mere 
grammatical niceties, no way influencing the learner, 
but perhaps loading him with trifling ſ ubtilties, which, 
at a proper age, he muſt be at ſome pains to forget.” 
| GOLDSMITH. 
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diments, nor any of thoſe various Introdue- 
tions which are uſed in ſome ſeminaries. 1 


do not in any reſpect cenſure them; 1 only 
think them unneceſſary, and avoid them for 
the ſake of preſerving uniformity, EY ih 

Nor is this regard to uniformity is 
on caprice, but on many ſolid reaſons. 
Among others, it may be remarked, that 
boys are frequently removed from one 


| ſchool to another. If they change their 


grammars, the injury they receive by re- 
moval is great. They muſt inevitably loſe 
time. Happy if that is the worſt conſe- 
quence! A perplexity of mind often enſues, 
fatal to their farther advancement. That 
maſter has had but little experience, to 
whom the ill effects of a change in gram- 
mars are unknown. 

But whatever grammar may be uſed, I 
would not have the attention of the young 
ſcholar confined during a very long time 
to. the grammar only. I mean, that as 
ſoon as poſlible he ſhould be introduced to 
the parſing* and conſtruing of ſome eaſy 

wy BER Latin 

* When one hears a boy analyſe a few ſentences 
of a Latin author, and ſhew that he not only knows 


the general meaning and the import of the particular 
words ; but alſo can inſtantly refer each word to its 


E claſs, 


more than sEvEnN ſpent in prattling that French which 
is learned by rote. Dr. BEATTIE. 
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Latin author, in order to exemplify, by 
actual reading, the many rules he every 
day commits to memory. This not only 
enables him to underſtand them more 
clearly, and to remember them better, 
but renders the ſtudy of grammar, which 
to a young mind is neceſfarily dry, ſome- 
what entertaining. I have known boys 


claſs, enumerate all 26 terminations, i every 
change of ſenſe, however minute, that may be produ- 
ced by a change of inflexion or arrangement, explain 
its ſeveral dependencies, diſtinguiſh the Hteral mean- 
ing from the figurative, one ſpecies of figure from ano- 
ther, and even the philoſophical uſe of words from 
the idiomatical, and the vulgar from the elegant, re- 
collecting occaſionally other words and phraſes that 
are fynonymous or contrary, 6r of different though 
fitmilar ſignification, and accounting for what he ſays, 
either from the reaſon of the thing, or by quoting a 
rule of art, or a claſſical authority, one muſt be ſenſi- 
ble that, by ſuch an exerciſe, the memory is likely to 
be more improved in ftrength and readineſs, the at- 
tention better fixed, the judgment and taſte more ſuc- 
ceſsfully exerted, and a habit of reflexion and ſubtle 
diſcrimination more eafily acquired, than it could be. 
by any other employment equally fuited to the capa- 
tity of childhood. A year paſſed in this falutary ex- 
erciſe will be found to cultivate the human faculties 


Re 2 
vB 


See his Eſſay on the Utility of claſſical Learning, 
where the reader will find many 2 obſerva- 
tions. 
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quite wearied and diſguſted with learning 
the grammar, for a whole year, without 
any variety. Neither were they fo well 
grounded as others who had opportunities 
of applying the various rules, by ren 
leſſons in ſome eaſy author. 

The grammar is by no means to be 
neglected or deferred. If a grammatical 
foundation be not laid deep at an early age, 
it will not often be laid in ſuch a manner 
as to bear a large ſuperſtructure. Let me 
then be clearly underſtood. The grammar 
ſhould be daily and hourly ſtudied ; but in 
order that it may be ſtudied with more 
ſucceſs and more pleaſure, I wiſh the 
eaſieſt and moſt entertaining Latin author, 
that can poſſibly be found, to be read with 
it, This reading ſhould commence as 
ſoon as the nouns, Pronouns, and verbs 
are perfectly learned, It is certain that a 
boy will improve much faſter by theſe 
means, than by labouring invariably in 
the ſame courſe, till he has paſſed through 
the grammar in all its parts ; a method not 
uncommon. | . 

I know it is a frequent objection to the 
received grammars, that the rules are in 
Latin. It has been called abſurd to begin, 

| E 2 ag 
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as it were, with. the end, and to learn 


Latin by thoſe rules 1 0 preſuppoſe a 


knowledge of Latin already acquired. The 
objection appears plauſible to thoſe who are 


not properly acquainted with the ſubject. 


But it muſt be remembered, that there is 


ſubjoined to the end of the Latin grammar 
a literal tranſlation, and that, by learning 
the rules in Latin, the meaning of many 


words is diſcovered to the ſcholar, which 


would be unknown to him if he learned 


them in Engliſh only; that he is initiated by 


theſe in the art of conſtruing : and, to ſum 
up the whole in a few words, that more 
good ſcholars have been formed in this'me- 


thod than by others, which, indeed, have 


generally been invented and practiſed by 
the vain or the viſionary, The long dura- 
tion, the univerſality, the ſucceſs, and the 
reaſonableneſs of the practice of learning 
Latin rules, will probably continue It, not- 
withſtanding the attacks of thoſe who derive 
their ideas chiefly from ſpeculation, 


Parents, indeed, who have not had a 
elaſſical education themſelves, and who are 
unacquainted with the true means of ob- 
taining 1ts advantages, and perhaps with 
the nature of them, are apt to be impatient 


in 
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in the expectatlon of their applinlbe v. 
When a boy begins to learn Latin, they 
immediately expect him to ſhew ſome evi- 


rile purſuits. Perhaps he appears inferior 
to them. His attention to his grammar 
may cauſe a temporary neglect of leſs im- 
portant, but more ſhining, attainments. 


. It makes no appearance in the eyes of 
the ſuperficial. It is, as Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, like the foufidation of a building, 
which, though the moſt important part, 
lies concealed under the earth. Parents 
muſt not expect the crop in the ſeaſon of 
planting. They muſt form an analogical 
argument, from conſidering the nature of 


> 
r 
mg”; 


There are not wanting thoſe who are ready to 
take advantage of credulity in this, as well as in other 
very important matters. They generally produce 
wonderful ſtories of premature improvement. But 
** thoſe who tell or receive thoſe ſtories,” ſays the 
ſolid Johnſon, ** ſhould conſider, that nobody can 
be taught faſter than he can learn. Taz sPgED or 
THE BEST HORSEMAN MUST BE LIMITED BY THE 
POWER OF His HORSE. , Every man who has under- 
taken to inſtruct others, can tell what ſlow advances 
he has been able to make, 'and how much patience it 
requires to recal vagrant inattention, to ſtimulate 
 fluggihh indifference, and to rectify abſurd abit 
henſon,” 

8&3 vege- 


dent ſuperiority over ethers in all the pue- 


What he is learning has nothing of ſhow in 
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vegetables. Thoſe are ſeldom the moſt 
valuable, durable, or beautiful, which 
emerge from the ground, or expand their 
bloſſom, at a very early ſeaſon, But they 
which make no ſhew at the firſt approach 
of Spring, are often, during their apparent 
inaction, ſpreading their roots deeply and 
widely, in order to diſplay, at NE 
period, a profuſe luxuriance. 

At great grammar-ſchools, little atten- 
tion can be paid to this impatience of the 
injudicious parent. A regular plan is uſu- 
ally there eſtabliſned; ſuch an one as, from 
the earlieſt times, has been attended with 
ſucceſs. The great and leading principle 
of that plan is, to lay a FIRM AND DURA- 
BLE FOUNDATION IN GRAMMAR, I hope 
no parental indulgence, and no relaxation 
of diſcipline, will avail to bring into ne- 


gle this leſs ſplendid, but indiſpenſably 


neceſſary, attainment. When the grammar 
is learned inaccurately, all other juvenile 
ſtudies, if proſecuted at all, will be pro- 
ſecuted inaccurately; and the reſult will 
be, imperfect and ſuperficial improvement. 
The exerciſe of mind, and the ſtrength of 
mind acquired in conſequence of that exer- 
ciſe, are ſome of the moſt valuable effects 


. 
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of a ſtrict, a long, and a laborious: ſtudy of 
the grammar, at the puerile age“. At 
that age, grammatical ſtudies muſt be dif- 
ficult; but the difficulty is every day con- 
quered, and the conqueſt has given ad- 
ditional ſtrength and confidence, and 
has facilitated "the acquiſition of farther | 
victories f. | 


* A ſtudy abſolutely neceſſary, but abſolutely at 
guſtful to a riper age; therefore more proper for child- 
hood, which cannot be better employed. 82 75 

| Father GER DIL. 


+ Mr. Cowley is ſaid to have learned grammar by 
books, and not books by grammar. To apply to 
both at the ſame time, is certainly beſt, even from 
the firſt entrance on Latin, | 

—alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res, — 
Hon. Ars Poet. 
But tt they crave each others aid. Ros cou MO. 


On the ſubje& of initiating children early in the 
languages read the ſentiments of the judicious Bruyere, 
One can ſcarce burden children too much with 

the knowledge of languages. 'They are uſeful to men 
of all conditions, and they equally open them the 
entrance, either to the moſt profound, or the more 
eaſy and entertaining, parts of learning. If this 
irkſome ſtudy be put off to a little more advanced 
age, young men either have not reſolution enough 
to apply to it out of choice, or ſteadineſs to carry it 
on, And if any one has the gift of perſeverance, it 


E 4 is 
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I, not without the inconvenience ' of ſpending that | 


time upon languages, which 1s deſtined to-other uſes: 
And he confines to the ſtudy of words that age of his 
life that is above it, and requires things; at leaſt, it 


is the loſing the beſt and beautifulleſt ſeaſon of one's 


life. This large foundation of languages cannot be 
well laid, but when every thing makes an eaſy and 
deep impreſſion on the mind; when the memory is 


freſh, ready, and tenacious ; 1 55 the head and heart 
are as yet free from cares, paſſions and deſigns; and 
thoſe on whom the child depends, have authority 


enough to keep him cloſe to a long- continued appli- 
cation. I am perſuaded that the fmall number of 


truly learned, and the multitude of ſuperficial pre- 


tenders, is owing to the neglect of this.“ 
„ BRUYERS. 
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"Pn quæ maxime ingenium * Sang deen 
augeant, prælegenda. With boys, thoſe. things whic| 

tend moſt to nouriſp the Fe bas 7 enlarge the mind, | 
are proper to be read. * 30 8 ; 


N the more e celebrated ſchools, the pro- 
per books are already choſen ; becauſe 
the maſters of them are, and have been, men 
of judgment and learning. But as J wiſh 
to comprehend. every thing that appears 
uſeful, | truſt it will not be preſumptuous 
to make a few remarks on ſchool-books, 

and the editions of them which are belt 
calculated to accelerate N improvement of 
ſcholars, . 5 5 
The choice of a Nifonary is no unim- 
portant matter. I need not ſay that Ainſ- 

worth, and the Abridgment, are the only 
dictionaries to be uſed in the higher claſſes ; 
but it is certain that one of their excellen- 
ces, their, copiouſneſs, is an objection to. 
them in the lower. A boy juſt out of his 
accidence, when he begins to read the La- 
tin Teſtament, is under the neceſlity of 
looking 


1 
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looking out in the dictionary almoſt every 
word. He looks them out in Ainſworth ; 

a book, which, even abridged, is from its 
bulk very inconvenient to a very little boy ; 
and there, after much labour and loſs of 
time, he finds the Latin word he ſought, 


Under it he finds twenty meanings, be- 


fides phraſes and authorities. He reads 
them all as well as he can, and when he 
has done, he is as much at a loſs as at firſt, 
To avoid this very great obſtacle to im- 
provement, I ſtrongly recommend, for the 
firſt two or three' years, the uſe of a little 
portable dictionary, compiled by Entick. 


When it is improved, and a little augmented 


in another edition, it will be, from its 


convenient ſize and conciſeneſs, the beſt 
calculated for very young ſcholars of any 
extant, I muſt repeat, leſt I ſhould be 
miſunderſtood, that this ſhould only be 


adopted duting the two or three firſt years, 
and that Ainſworth's is the proper dictio- 
nary to be uſed by the ſenior ſcholars, 


The Abridgment of Ainſworth is undoubt- 


edly better adapted to ſchools than the ori- 
ginal work. If any prefer Young's, or 
Cole's, there is no objection to the uſe of 
them; though no good reaſon can be given 


for _— preference, : 
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Schrevelius's Lexicon is, with great pros 
priety, every where uſed, It is particu» 


larly adapted to the Greek Teſtament, and 


to Homer; and is well ſuited both to the 
beginner, and to the proficient in Greek, 
Hederic's ought, however, to be SR 
provided in the ſchool, for the common 
uſe of all the Greek ſcholars; for ſomes | 
times a word will occur in reading, not 

included in Schrevelius. Scapula's Lexicon 
is juſtly diſuſed in ſchools, ſince his method 
is perplexing to a WN though uin book 


is excellent. 


I would baniſh all Noimeticlatbhs' parfing 
Indexes, Synopſes, the Clavis Homerica, 
and the Clavis Virgiliana. The dictionary, 
the graremar, and the LIVING INSTRUCTOR, 
conſtantly near, are the only allowable 


auxiliaries. The other“ contrivances ge- 


nerally 
* The following 1s the opinion of archbiſhop Mark- 


ham on the ſubject of the FAciLITaTING METHODS, 
His opinion deſerves attention, as he was a SCHOOL» 
MASTER, and therefore ſpeaks from experience. 
« [t is natural, indeed, for common minds to look 
to thoſe things which are obvious, and ſuperficial, 
It is NATURAL ALSO TO AVOID. LABOUR, and to ſeek 
for comMpENDIOUS METHODS, We may with very 
little application acquire the opinions of thoſe who 
have gone before us; and if our PURSUITS ARE 


MEAN, 
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nerally ſerve either to confuſe the ſtudent, 
or to nabend by encouraging, his idle- 
Dan ENS W neſs 

F 0 3 N - pO "40 +5 * 
MEAN, they may ; ſerve. our - purpoſe. But NO, HIGH 
POINT OF EXCELLENCE WAS EVER ATTAINED, BUT 
BY A LABORIOUS EXERCISE OF THE MIND. I do 
not ſay, that abridgments, ſyſtems, and common 
places, with the other aſſiſtances, which modern times 
have ſo abundantly furniſhed, may not have their uſe. 
At the ſame time it can ſcarcely be denied, THAT 
THEY HAVE CONTRIBUTED VERY MUCH TO 
LANGVUID AND INEFFICIENT STUDIES, The ad- 
vantages of rational mathematics have perhaps been 
much abridged by the uſeful invention of algebra. 
AND IN DIVINITY, PHYSIC, AND LAW, WHATEVER 
PROMISES TO SAVE US TROUBLE 18 GENERALLY 4 
CORRUPTOR, AND LEADS US ONLY TO SUPERFICIAL 
ATTAINMENTS. -'The ſame it is, in the inferior pro- 
feſſions. WHATEVER FAciLITATES THE ART, 
TENDS TO THE, DECAY OF IT, To obviate theſe 
corruptions, our beſt ſecurity ſeems to be in a liberal 
education; in which, by frequently converſing with 


thoſe great authors of antiquity, who are diſtinguiſhed 


FOR JU T AND CLEAR CONCEPTIONS, THE MY ND 


ACQUIRES THE HABIT OF THINKING AS THEY DID, 


AND IS TEMPTED TO TRY ITS OWN POWERS. The 
profeſſion of phyſic is one of the moſt liberal and uſe- 
ful; it has a connexion with learning and ſcience of 


every kind ; it has great opportunities of adding to the 


common ftores of knowledge, and has ufually been 
particularly converſant in elegant letters; without the 
aid of which, it can neither uſe its beſt ſources, nor 
communicate its n with w en a Os 

3 2 f | cc It 


Gs Fats 
. 
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neſs, T he revivers of learning, who had 
none of theſe aſfiſtances, have never been 
excelled in the knowledge of the antient 
languages. 1 
[ have already „ the grammar 
moſt commonly approved. I have prefer- 
red Clarke's Introduction for beginners, 
becauſe the Latin is furniſhed on one ſide 
of the Engliſh. Perhaps that circumſtance 
is an objection to its uſe among the higher 


claſſes. Let then the Eton Exempla Mo- 
ralia be ſubſtituted in its place. 


With reſpect to chuſing the Latin and 
Greek books proper to be read in ſchools, 

and adapting them to the age and claſs of 
the ſcholars, no judicious and experienced 


It is to be lamented that many attend only to the 
technical and vulgar kind of education ; uſeful, indee — 
as the rules of arithmetic are to the dee they 
facilitate the proceſs of his buſineſs, but never apply 
to his ſentiments or manners. —It is to be lamented, 

that ſo many in the practice of phyſic have looked to this 
part only; and have contented themſelves with thoſe 
mechanical acquirements, which a perſon may eaſily 
poſſeſs, without having the leaſt tincture of any thing 
that deſerves the name of education. A ſmall ac- 
quaintance with languages, enough perhaps for com- 
mon currency, with a few courſes of lectures in the 
medical branches, are thought to form a ſufficient 


ſtock,” Dr. Marxnam in a ſermon before 
the Univerſity of Oxford. 5 
maſter 
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maſter will want directions. But J will beg 
leave humbly to offet, and not to obtrude, 
my ſentiments on this ſubject, as ir is a 
ſubject of importance. 

| Suppoſe then the ſchool to be divided, 48 
it often is, into eight claſſes. In the firſt 
or loweſt claſs, the grammar only will be 
uſed; in the ſecond, let Cordery's Collo- 
quies and the Latin Feftament be intro- 
duced; in the third, let the books conſiſt of 
Cornelius Nepos, Phædrus, and the latter 
part of Cordery ; in the fourth, of Ovid's 
Epiſtles, Eraſmus's Dialogues, and Phe- 
drus continued ; in the fifth, of Ovid's 
Faſti and Metamorphoſes, Virgil, and 
 Cxfar; in the fixth, let Greek be com- 
menced, and let the books conſiſt of the 
Greek Teſtament, Virgil, and Cicero's 
Letters ; in the ſeventh, af the Greek Teſ- 
tament, Lucian, Virgil, Cicero de Officiis ; 
in the eighth, of Homer, Demoſthenes, 
Xenophon, Horace, Juvenal, Virgil, Ci- 
| cero's Orations, and his golden treatiſes 
De Amicitia and De Senectute. The books 
may certainly be varied with propriety ac- 
cording to the judgment and taſte of the 
teacher, and I only enumerate theſe, becauſe 
I think it right, as I have elſewhere ſaid, to 
deſcend to particulars in a practical treatiſe. 
5 General 


* 
» 
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General removals ſhould. take place 
throughout the ſchool twice a year. The 
beſt ſcholars ſhould be promoted to the 
next claſs, and the others remain where 
they were, another half year, The books 
ſhould be read in regular rotation, and 
with the moſt ſcrupulous On to method 
and regularity. 

The editions of ſchool- books in bum 
Delphini, are almoſt univerfally received. 
I confeſs I do not approve them. I know 
that the interpretation is always more at- 
tended to than the text. The eye and mind 
of the young ſtudent are confuſed with a 
page crowded with that, and with annota- 
tions. The maſter ſhould, indeed, have a 
comment before him, to aſſiſt and facilitate 
his buſineſs of explanation; but I wiſh the 
fcholars to have editions without notes, or 
with very few notes. The type and paper 
cannot be too beautiful, Theſe allure and 
pleaſe the eye. With fuch editions, let 
the boy diſcover the meaning of his leſſons, 
proprio Marte, by his own efforts, and the 
uſe of dictionaries. It will be difficult at 
firſt, The maſter will have additional 
trouble. But the ſcholar will derive great 
ſtrength of mind from being obliged to 

exert 


exert himſelf, and will infallibly improve 
much faſter, -and retain 'his- improvements 


longer, than if he were aflifted with thoſe 
inventions, which, though they were deſign- 


ed to introduce the ſtudent to his books tak | 


greater eaſe and ſucceſs, are always abuſed 
to the gratification of indolence. | 
I will not cloſe this ſection without de- 
claring, that, in pointing out books, or 
editions of books, I neither mean to dictate, 
nor to promote the intereſt of any ſelfiſh 
editor. I write what I think, and I offer 
directions on this topic, unneceſſary indeed 
to the profoundly learned, but ſuch as may 
poſſibly ſuggeſt ſome uſeful hints to the in- 
experienced inſtructor *. 7 


Since the above was written, I have had the ſatis- 
faction to find, that I am not fingular in di ſapproving 
ſchool-books with annotations, &c. Felton has the 
following paſſage in his Diſſertation on the Claſſics. 

„ The celebrated Dr. Buſby ſtrictly forbad the uſe 
« of notes ; and, for our Greek and Latin authors, 


% we had nothing but the 8 text in a correct and 
« chaſte edition.” 
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ON WRITING EXERCISES. 


stylus opti mus e e 
The pen is ke. beſt * e 
0 3 improvement, it is not 
enough to be paſſively attentive to 
inſtruction. Opportunities muſt be given 
to the ſtudent. to diſplay his attainments, 
He muſt learn to reduce theory to practice. 
He muſt exemplify his rules. He muſt be 
exerciſed in thinking. He muſt be accuſ- 
tomed to ſolitary ſtudy, and a habit muſt be 
formed of literary labour, 

For all theſe reaſons, it has band che 
cuſtom of our beſt ſchools to exact from 
the ſcholars a written exerciſe, to be 
brought every morning on entrance into 
the ſchool. Under proper regulations, 


and duly attended to, both by the inſtruc- 


tor and the pupil, this practice has been 
productive of effects greatly beneficial. I 


therefore recommend it to be univerſally 
purſued, as ſoon as the pupil ſhall be capa- 
ble of writing eafily and legibly, 


F From 


66 ON WRITING EXERCISES. 
From the age of eight to ten, no exer- 
ciſes can be done with more propriety than 
thoſe of Clarke's Introduction. I think it 
would be ſuperfluous to go through the 
whole of that book, and that the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful method is to go through a page or 
two only of each chapter, in order to ex- 
emplify the rules of Syntax; and to repeat 
them three, four, or five times, according 
to the boy's capacity, and improvements. 
This method, I am convinced by experi- 
ence, will give the ſcholar a clearer idea 
of his buſineſs, than a regular and laborious 
application to the whole book, in the order 
in which it is left by the author. Care 
ſhould be taken that the rules prefixed to 
the chapters are carefully read, and fully 
explained before the chapter is begun. 
Half the uſual labour, and half the uſual 
time, will produce more than double the 
improvement, if care is taken at firſt to 
give the ſcholar clear ideas. 
After the age of ten, provided the ber? 8 
improvements are adequate to his age, I 
adviſe that he ſhall begin to compoſe non- 
ſenſe Latin verſes. I wiſh to begin this 
exerciſe early, becauſe it will inſenſibly, and 
in a very ſhort time, acquaint him with the 
quantities 
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quantities of Latin words, without a know 
ledge of which he will not be able even to 
read Latin with propriety, This, however, 
need not be done every night, but alter- 
nately with exerciſes adapted to the age and 
acquirements. Clarke's Introduction muſt 
{ſtill furniſh the exerciſe once or twice a 
week. Indeed, it is not to be entirely re- 
linquiſhed till a very conſiderable progreſs 
is made in Latin compoſition. 

At the age of thirteen, ſuppoling, as we 
did before, that the abilities and improve- 
ments of the pupil are adequate to the age, 
I would gradually introduce him to com- 
poſe in Engliſh, His firſt effort ſhould by 
to write from memory ſome of ZEſop's 
Fables in his own words, grammatically 
correct. When he can do this tolerably 
well, let him write for his exerciſe, once or 
twice in the week, a letter on a familiar 
ſubject, to a parent, a * a ſiſter, or 
an acquaintance. 

At fourteen, or before, if * poſſeſſes 
parts, let him enter on Engliſh themes» 
But in order to facilitate this buſineſs, to 
gain a copia verborum *, and a collection of 
ideas, he muſt be directed to read every 


* A flow of words, 


5 day, 
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"day, as his private ſtudy, the Roman Hif- | 

tory, Plutarch's Lives, and the Spectator. 
Other books may be adopted in proper ſuc- 
ceſſion. But I would begin with theſe, 
becauſe I have found them peculiarly uſeful. 
Plagiariſm muſt be diſcouraged. And in 
order to difcourage it, I think it beſt not 
to be too ſeverely ſtrict in remarking and 
puniſhing the many and egregious miſtakes 
which will appear in the firſt attempts. 
When a boy finds that no fault is forgiven, 
he will be tempted to ſteal from authors, to 
avoid correction. And when this practice 
is become habitual, it will defeat all our in- 
rentions of promoting his improvement in 
Engliſh original compoſition. For the 
mind, naturally. indolent, will not beſtow 
the labour of invention, when it finds it 
can efcape with 1 impunity without ſuch la- 
bour, and that it incurs puniſhment by offer- 
ing to the eye of the maſter its own imper- 
fect, though laborious, productions. 551 
From ſdöretem tö eighteen or nineteen * 
8 L would by x no means e een that the 
= | ſtudent 


© We bo AS, one youth, and one L opportdaily of 
education ; therefore, as Seneca ſays, Quod ſæpe ſieri 
non poteſt, fiet diu. That which cannot be done often 
muſt be long in doing. FE 

* >; « Youth 
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dudent, who is to make a ſolid improve- 
ment in learning, ſhould leave his {chool 
till he is about that age), I recommend that 
the ſcholars week ſhall be thus employed: 
Monday evening, in Latin themes: Tueſ- 
day evening in Latin verſe ; Wedneſday: 
evening, in Engliſh letters; Thurſday 
evening, in Engliſh verſe; Friday evening, 
in Latin verſe; and the interval from 
Saturday to Monday, in a Latin or an 
Engliſh theme. The days and the exer- 
ciſes may indeed be changed, and 1 only 


fet down this plan for the ſake of pre- 


ciſion. I repeat, that in a practical treatiſe, 
ſuch as this profeſſes ro be, it is proper to 
ſpecify particulars, and it is here done with- 
out the leaſt intention to dictate. N 


It muſt be remembered, as we proceed, 
that the books ſelected for private reading 
and ſcholaſtic ſtudy, in the courſe of this 


“ Youth would have cauſe to complain, if they 
were condemned to ſpend EIGHT or TEN of the 
beſt years of their life in learning at a great expence,- 
and with incredible pains, one or two languages of 
little uſe . . But the end of maſters in the long 
courſe of their ſtudies is TO HABITUATE THEIR SCHO- 
LARS TO SERIOUS APPLICATION, to make them love 
and value the ſciences, and to cultivate ſuch a taſte 
as ſhall make them thirſt after them when they are 
GONE FROM SCHOOL.” See ROLLIN. 
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progreſs, muſt be ſuch as have an immediate 


relation to the exerciſes to be performed, 
The beſt models of compoſition muſt be 


placed before the eyes of the ſtudent at all 


times, but more particularly while he is 


engaged in the work of imitation. And 
to imitate well a Virgil, a Cicero, a Pope, 
and an Addiſon, indicates a mind which 


has imbibed a portion of their mental ex- 


cellence*, No method is ſo likely to cauſe 
this 


* Many modern writers have renounced imitation, 
as beneath their genius. But there is oNE EXCEL- 


LENCE, as there is ONE TRUTH and ONE SUN. They 
who have diſcovered this excellence, and exhibited it 


in their writings, muſt be imitated by thoſe who wiſh 
10 partake of it. To deviate from the ſtandard 
when it is once acknowledged, is to deviate into ab- 
ſurdity. What has been the conſequence, ſays an 
ingenious author, of leaving the beaten path of the 
antients? Have we not plunged ourſelves into affecta- 
tion, antitheſes, playing with words, into bombaſt 

into all the defects which other ages have always expe. 
rienced when cAaPRICE has been ſubſtituted to imita- 


tion? . . In vain has the graceful, the ſmiling 


Fontenelle ſtrewed his elegies with the flowers of rhe. 

toric. They cannot cover his quaintneſſes. He ſur. 
priſes us at the firſt reading, but fatigues at the ſecond, 
He ſeems more attentive to diſplay himſelf, than ex- 
plain the ſubject; whereas the great talent in writing 
is, that the work ſhould ſo much engroſs our ideas, 
as to make us forget the author . . . It is however 


true: 
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this moſt defirable participation of their ſpi- 
rit, as repeated and continued efforts to ex- 
hibit, in juvenile exerciſes, their ſentiments 
and their ſtyle. | . 

This aſſiduous and unremitted attention 
to exerciſes will, I apprehend, be conſider- 
ed by the ſuperficial as too great a taſk, 
and as too ſevere an exaction. To ſuch I 
can only ſay, that if they will not let their 
ſons or ſcholars ſubmit to it, they muſt not 
expect any great and laſting effects from 
that which is commonly called a good edu- 
cation. How few, indeed, do we ſee bring 
a knowledge of the antient languages from 
their ſchools, ſufficiently extenſive or pro- 
found to be uſeful in any great degree, or 
even to be retained by them throughout 
their lives! What is the cauſe? Undoubt- 
edly, an indolence in themſelves, and a too 
great indulgence in their ſuperintendents, 
who will not let them ſubmit to any degree 
of application which is painful, But I will 
venture to repeat a truth, which has been 
collected and confirmed by revolving ages: 
It is, that ſuch is the appointed condition 


true, that a finical ſtyle may have its admirers in a 
crowd of buſy people, who read merely to amuſe 
themſelves,” Father GERD1L. 


4: of 


LY 
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of human in that no object, really and 


durably valuable, can be gained without 
labour and difficulty ?. This is the price 
at which Providence has decreed, that the 


ſatisfaction and advantages ariſing from the 


poſſeſſion of any extraordinary degree of « ex- 
cellence ſhall be purchaſed. | 
But, indeed, the labour of 3 is 
not always painful. I have known boys 
of parts. take great delight in compoling 
themes and verſes. The natural pleaſure. 
of invention, and the conſciouſneſs of in- 


creaſing ſtrength of mind, alleviated all the 
labour of the work  ; and the praiſes and 
encou- 


* Oed, avwu rana ros Ie ths EUTETRC k how 
"Ov Favror; {(4HKHEEO The 
Nothing is eaſy without previous toi! 
To mortal man, nor even to demi-gods. 
h PHOCYLIDES, | 


E peo TA KAAA yimmTa oog. 
Ten thouſand labours muſt concur to raiſe 
Exalted excellence. 


Nil fine magno 
Vim labore dedit mortalibus. 


Nothing hath life beſtowed on man, unbought 


Ey perſevering labour. Hon aex. 
+ Juvat ipſe labor. 
be very toil is a pleaſure, MaxT. 


MENANDER, 


The 
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encouragement they received, gave their 
ingenuous minds a glow of delight, which 
5 6 | Wh none 

«© The ſtudy and imitation of the antients is the 


ſtrongeſt barrier that can be oppoſed to the depravation | 
of taſte. It will ſerve as a preſervative to middling 


writers, and enable great geniuſes to make themſelves: 


models for poſterity. A TASTE FOR WRITING GOOD 
LATIN SHOULD THEN BE KEPT UP IN A NATION, 
WHICH CANNOT BE, UNLESS IT 15 STUDIED AT AN 
EARLY AGE.“ Father GeRDiL, 
Fabricando Fabri fieri diſcimus. | f 
3 working in rhe « art awe learn to be aher 


Mokxhor. 
Non deſunt, qui omnem compoſitionem ſermonis 
Latini in puero damnant, et ad maturiores annos ſepo- 
nunt, quibus ego nunquam aſſentire potui. There are 
thoſe who condemn all Latin compoſition in a boy, and 


Peſipone it to riper years, with whoſe opinion I never could 
agree. | Mornor, | 
Novi ſane viros in omnium autorum lectione, in 
diſciplinis omnibus verſatiſſimos, cum ad ſcriptionem 
ventum eſt, aſperos, hiulcos, omnique elegantia deſti- 
tutos. I know men verſed in all authors and in all. 
learning, who, when they come to æorite, exhibit a ftyle 
rough, api. and deſtitute of all elegance. 


Moxnor. 

The writing of Latin exerciſes, and indeed many 
other moſt uſeful practices of the old ſchools, are often 
exploded by the inſtitutors of MODERN ACADEMIES. 
Theſe perſons uſually delude well-meaning, but ig- 
norant and weak parents, by pretending, with an air 
of MY3TERY and IMPORTANCE, to a NEW METHOD 


OP 
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none of their uſual diverſions could confer, 
When once a boy feels an emulation to ex- 


cel in his compolitions, his improvement is 
ſecure. 


OF THEIR OWN, according to 9 young gentlemen 
are to acquire in a Hort time, and in the eafreft and 
moſt agreeable manner, all the accompliſhments which 
tend to qualify them for the univerſity, for trade, or for 
the ae When a hook is well-baited, gudgeons will 
bite and be caught in abundance; and no bait is 
found ſo effectual as pretenſions to a EW METHOD. 
It is indeed this unreaſonable affectation of no- 
velty, which renders it neceſſary that a writer on edu- 
cation ſhould vindicate the uſeful eſtabliſhments of pre- 
ceding ages. ** Inſtead,” ſays Goldſmith, „of giv- 
ing us fine but empty harangues upon this ſubject; 
inſtead of indulging each his particular and whimfical 
ſyſtems, it had been much better if the writers on this 
ſubject had treated it in a more ſcientific manner, re- 
preſſed all the ſallies of imagination, and given us the 
reſult of their obſervations with didactic ſimplicity. 
Upon this ſubje& the ſmalleſt errors are of the moſt 
dangerous conſequence ; and the author ſhould ven. 
ture the imputation of ſtupidity upon a topic, where 
his ſlighteſt deviations may tend to injure the riſing 
generation. However, ſuch are the whimſical and er- 
roneous productions written upon this ſubject. Their 
authors have ſtudied to be uncommon, not to be 
JUST 3 AND, AT PRESENT WE WANT A TREATISE 
en EDUCATION, NOT TO TELL US ANY THING 
NEW, BUT, TO EXPLODE THE ERRORS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN INTRODWUCSB BY THE ADMIRERS OF 
SOVELTY. | GOLDSMITH, 
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SECTION VIL 
ON WAITING LATIN VERSE, 


Interim ſatis eft, fi puer omni curà et ſummo, quan« 
tum illa ztas capit, labore, aliquid probabile ſcripſerit;z 
in hoc aflueſcat, hujus rei naturam ſibi faciat. In the 


mean time, it is enough if the boy fhall have written 
abith all his attention, and with as much labour as Bis 


years avill bear, ſomething tolerable; to this let bim be 


ee till he makes the ey a ſecond nature. 


QUINTILIAN, 
Det primos'verſibus annos. 


Let him dewote his firſt years to verſes. ARKBITER, 


OME writers on the ſubje& of educa- 

tion have expreſſed; themſelves. againſt 
the general practice of compoſing Latin 
yerſe at ſchools, with a degree of acrimony, 


which has led their readers to conclude, 


that they themſelves were ignorant of the 
art, and without a taſte for its beauties. I 
ſhould imagine, too, that ſome of them 
never had a truly claſſical education at a 
public ſchool, or were members of either 
Engliſh univerſity; for both our ſchools and 


univerſities are often the objects of their 
pointed, bur oblique, ſatire. 


However they may have gratified ther 
ſpleen, or promoted their intereſt, by cen- 


ſuring 
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ſuring in general the methods of public 
ſchools, they have acted in this. inſtance 


without candour, and in oppoſition to ex- 


perience. Mr. Burgh is one of the writers 
who have attacked, with great freedom, the 
plan of public ſchools. I reſpe& his me- 
mory greatly, as that of a man of ſenſe and 
virtue, and of one who promoted the cauſe 
of virtue, and of every thing good and 


great, by his Dignity of Human Nature. 


But I think, that in his cenſure of the prac- 
tice of compoſing Latin verſe and Latin 
proſe at ſchools, he appears to be under 
the influence of prejudice. He has, in- 
deed, declaimed againſt it with plauſi bility, 
and in a manner likely to convince a cer- 
tain claſs of readers. It is eaſy to produce 
many arguments“ againſt what he has 
advanced; but I would only refer thoſe 
who are converts to his doctrine, to the 
deciſions of long experience. Let them 
read Wood's Athenz; and the Biographia 
Britannica, They will there find, that the 
ornaments of our nation, of letters, and of 
mankind, were inſtructed according to the 


1 k 


9 * may aſk, among other queſtions, How can We 
read proſe without learning proſody? Thus? n 
mani non curamus s quantitatem ſyllabarum, 
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ON WRITING LATIN VERSE. 5þ 


uſual methods; that is, were early tinc⸗ 


tũred with the claſſics, accuſtomed to com- 
poſe in Latin verſe and proſe, and ſent 
from their ſchool to the univerſities. They 
will be led to conclude, from theſe and 
from many living inſtances, that the claſſi- 
cal mode of inſtruction received in public 
ſchools, is the beſt foundation for future 
improvement in every department of learn- 
ing. Science, properly ſo called, may be 
afterwards acquired. Claſſical learning 
opens an avenue to this, and every object 
of liberal purſuit; and he who ſets out 
without it, will find many obſtructions in 


his paſſage. I think myſelf diveſted of 


prejudice, when I declare, that I never yet 
knew: a writer who appeared to great ad- 
vantage in his ſtyle, or who was well re- 


ceived by perſons of allowed taſte, what- 


ever might be his ſcientific attainments, if 
= were totally ignorant of claſſical learn- 
Such an one might write an uſeful, 
Ki ſeldom an agreeable book. 
It appears then from the obſervation. of 
real facts, that there is no reaſon to ſup- 
poſe the long-eſtabliſhed methods of public 


ſchools unable to produce, as they have 
” _  - produced, 
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produced, the moſt accompliſhed characs 


ters. Indeed, when I ſee many among the 


great, and among others, who have been 
educated according to the ſchemes of inno- 


vators, exhibiting an ignorance of an- 


tient learning, and ſcarcely retaining even 


the ſuperficial qualifications which they 
acquired under innovating inſtructors; T 


am inclined to attribute much of the levity 
of the preſent age, to a preference which 


has been given, by thoſe whoſe example 


is ſeducing, to an education totally un- 


claſſical “. 
It is certainly ſafeſt to adhere, for the 
moſt part, to the eſtabliſhed methods, re- 


jecting nothing but abuſes. As a part of 
the eſtabliſhed methods, I wiſh to retain 


I ſhall detain you no longer (to uſe the words of 
Milton) in the demonſtration of what we ſhould not 
do, but firait condu& you to a hill fide, where I will 
point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
education; laborious indeed at the firſt aſcent, but 
elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of goodly proſpect, 
and melodious ſounds on every fide, that the ay of 
Orpheus was not more charming.” 


This paſſage is taken from Milton's Tractate, which, 
though it contains ſome impracticable rules, is an ad | 


mirable compoſition. 


the 
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the practice of teaching boys to compoſe 
Latin verſe *. But let me not be miſun- 
derſtood. I agree with Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Burgh, and all their partiſans, that, when 
a boy is deſigned to fill a ſubordinate ſphere 
in commercial or active live, to trouble him 
with Latin verſification, is to waſte his va- 
luable time. Such a mode of gaining an 
intimate knowledge of the claſſics, is deſi- 
rable to thoſe only who are to allume 8 A 
profeſſion, or adorn a fortune. 


To perſons in ſuch circumſtances, and 


with ſuch liberal views, I ſtrongly recom- 


mend an adherence to the plan which in- 
cludes Latin verſification. I am not ſo un- 
reaſonable as to recommend the practices 
merely becauſe it has been long eſtabliſh= 
ed; but I own I derive an argument for its 


excellence, from its long eſtabliſhment. 


And I will add, that I know, from actual 
experience, that it is the beſt method of 
giving a ſtudent a refined taſte for claſſical 


„4 If I might adviſe, I would have boys kept 
wholly from this ſort of exerciſe.” Mr. CLARKE. 
All theſe objections appear very plauſible to illite- 
rate perſons, and thoſe very many who know not what 
a claſſical education means, or what advantages it tendg 
to produce, 


3 expreſ- 
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expreſſion . The neceſſity of compoſing 
Latin verſe, renders the ſtudent more care- 
ful in ſelecting elegancies, than he would 
be, if he were only to read without 1 imitat- 
"Tug a Horace or a Virgil f. e 
They who think differently from me, may 
very likely be right, though they appear to 
me to err. But I believe the greater part of 
the regularly educated, think as I do on 
this ſubject, I have, however, found, n 


3 Cowley, Milton, Addiſon, Cons, Jortin, . a 

k great many other men of fine taſte as well as profound 
learning, were eminent in LATIN VERSE. EFFECTS 

well known and indiſputable are the criteria by which 
one ought to judge of the modes of education. Mr. 
Locke ſays, He whoſe deſign is to excel in Eng- 
liſh poetry, would not, I gueſs, think the way to it 
were to make his firſt eſſays in Latin verſes.” Vet the 
moſt eminent writers have done ſo. | 


I See ſome good remarks on writing Latin verſe 
and Latin proſe, and on many particulars of claſſical 
education, in Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on the Utility of 
claſſical Learning. 

Mr. Clarke, who is a great oppoſer of 1248 verſe, 
tells us, he thinks Mr. Locke's Eſſay, and Mr. Chil- 
lingworth's Defence, preferable to twenty Iliads or 
ZEneids put together.“ What occaſion is there to make 
.any compariſon between works ſo different in their 
nature? The inelegant dition of Mr. Clarke's writ- 
ings proves that he was ſincere in lighting the truly 
claſſical education. | 


enquiry, | 


enquiry,” that in ſome of our moſt popular 
ſchools, Latin verſe is attended to as an 
exerciſe, too early, too conſtantly, and too 
indiſcriminately. For the ſake of gaining 
prizes, and for other leſs defenſible reaſons, 
it is made THE FIRST OBJECT, Which it cer- 
tainly ought not to be. Boys who happen 
to have no taſte for it, however excellent 
their underſtanding in other reſpects, have 
no encouragement at thoſe ſchools. But, 
omitting to expatiate on this point, I will 
proceed to ſpecify that plan which I judge 
moſt likely to facilitate the acquiſition 
of this elegant, through ſubordinate at- 
tainment. 


A common method 1 is, to ſuffer boys at 
firſt to write verſes formed of words com- 
bined, without regard to meaning, or grams» 
matical conſtruction, but, at the ſame time, 
with a cloſe attention to the rules of pro- 
ſody. This method certainly contributes ta 
facilitate the purſuit, though it is not uni- 
verſally approved. It indeed ſhould not be 
continued very long ;- but it is an excellent 
mode of introduction to an art e is at- 
tended with difficulty. 

Inſtructors differ much in opinion reſpect- 
ing the propriety of allowing their pupils 

'G a Gradus 
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a Gradus ad Parnaſſum. I am one of thoſe 
who think, that the facihtating methods 
often contribute to retard advancement 


by indulging indolence*. But this is cer- 
tain z if you forbid the uſe of the Gradus 


in a place of education, your prohibition 


will be fruſtrated by the clandeſtine intros | 


duction of it. It is a book eaſily procured; 
and boys in the ſenior claſſes will not be 


without it. I have known it permitted; 


and uſed with judgment, by boys, who 


have received great improvement from it. 


When the pupil poſſeſſes an uncommon 
fhare of parts, he will aſcend Parnaſſus 
without this ſtep to help him. I have feen 


excellent copies of Latin verſes compoſed | 


by boys who were never openly indulged 
with the uſe of the Gradus ; and I think 
that the improvement made without it, will 
be more permanent and ſolid, The miſ- 
fortune is, that the art is ſo difficult at 
firſt, that the greater part of boys are likely 


to be deterred and diſguſted, if they are 


denied this affiſtance. | 


* Ipſa denique welcbe eſt exercitationis dificultas, 


The very difficulty of 1e exereiſe is highly uſeful, . 
QUINTILIAN» 
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When the quantity of words is pretty 
well known, I have found it a very good 
method to place the words of one of Mar- 
tial's Epigrams, or of any beautiful paſſage 
in the Latin poets, out of their metrical 
order, and to require the ſcholar to form 
them into verſes. 1 have likewiſe uſually 
given him literal Engliſh tranſlations from 
a Latin poet, written in lines correſpanding 
to each line in the-poet, and defired him to 
tranſlate them into Latin verſe, When this 
was done, the original was read, and com- 
pared with the pupil's production “. : 


* Tt has been made an objection to the practice of 
writing Latin verſe, that the moderns never can attain 
to antient purity. But Muretus deceived the great 
Scaliger, by publiſhing ſome verſes of his own under 
the name of an Antient; and if the moderns do not 
quite equal the antients in this particular, they come 
very near them. I appeal to the writings of Fracafs 
torius, Sannazarius, Vanier, Vida, Bourne, and many 
polite ſcholars educated in the grammar-ſchools of 
England. Dr. Johnſon ſays, rather ſtrongly, th at the 
Latin poems of Milton are Ju/cioufly elegant; but that 
the delight which they afford is rather by the exguiſite 
imitations of the antient writers, by the purity of the 
diction and the harmony of the numbers, than by any 
power of invention or vigour of ſentiment.” Ut tranſ- 
eundi ſpes non ſit, magna tamen eſt dignitas ſubſe- 
quendi. Though we have no hopes of getting before the/# 
great men, THE ANTIENTS, yet there is great merit ig 
following cloſely after them. QuiNnT. 

G 2 But 
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But I have no great opinion. of exerciſes 
Watt dt merely of tranſlations. It is beſt 
to exercife the boy's invention. As ſoon, 
therefore, as he can write hexameters and 
pentameters, let him have a ſubject given 
him. Let him be made acquainted with 
the nature of an epigram. Let him be 
told, it is to conſiſt of one thought. The 
ſearch after this thought is attended with 
many collateral advantages. The mind in 
purſuit of it often ranges, as well as it can, 
through the world moral and - phyſical; 
Men, manners, and things, whatever he 
has read, heard, or ſeen, come under the 
ſtudent's conſideration. A great improve- 
ment is derived to the mental Powers from 
this practice, and, at the ſame time, a 
habit of reflection gained, and knowledge 
of various kinds extended and confirmed. 
Let any one impartially examine the Luſus 
Weſtmonaſterienſes, Muſæ Etonenſes, and 
ſeveral other publications as well as manu- 
{cripts of this kind, and he will ſee the juſt- 
neſs of my obſervation. Epigrams, Odes, 
and Poëmatia of various kinds, ſhould 
alternately conſtitute exerciſes in the 
higher claſſes. Accuracy, copiouſneſs of 
MYERS, a habit of deep thought, an ele- 

gance 
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gance of ſtyle, and many other advantages, 
have known derived, from this method, 
to every kind of writing in which the ſchos» 


lar afterwards. employed. himſelf... I have 


ſeen it; and therefore am not induced to 
alter my opinion by the declamation of 


thoſe, who, from a defect in their own edu- 


cation, are not competent judges on this 
queſtion, Neither am I deterred from 
continuing the practice, by the trite" re- 
mark, that a poet is born“, and not made · 
No one knows the genius, of a boy, till. he 


Many inſtances might be produced, i. in modern 
as well as antient times, of very eminent men, who 
began with the ſtudy of poetry. To add authority to 
my opinion, I will quote, as I often do with that view, 
a paſſage from an antient: . aptaperss 0s a pig 
IOIRT MN, x) Varo Wdzoxahas, ars ar, brd. oy 
789 e nregage, K T zr wy? EYNTPAGELS, rl Ou 
rudi ds, E IIA Tg iy Keiga J Aridi. | Beginning with the 
| beſt poets, and having read them under inſtructors, paſs 
o to the orators; and, being nouriſhed by the works of 


voth theſe, proceed in due time to the writings of Thucy+ 
4ides and Plato. * Lv cian, 


The author of Fitzoſborne” 8 Letters whe has writ- 
ten very ſtrenuouſly againſt modern Latin verſe, ac- 
knowledges at the cloſe of his letter, that to be {killed 
in the mechaniſm of Latin verſe, is a talent extremely 
worthy of a Pedagogue; AS IT Is AN EXRBRCISE or 
INGULAR ADVANTAGE 10 HIS PUPILS, | 231014 br 
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is tried. The moſt unpromiſing“ have of- 

ten ſucceeded beſt, when called forth by 
- or neceſſity. 


Pr. Iſaac Barrow's father uſed to ſay, that if it 
pleaſed" God to take from him any of his children, he 
ped it might be Iſaac, as he was the leaſt promiſing. 
For three years, ſay his Biographers, which he ſpent 
at the Charter-houſe, he was remarkable for little elſe 
but fighting, negligence of his clothes and of his 
book. So vain a thing is man's judgment, they ob- 
ſerye, and ſo unfit our providence to guide our own 
affairs. Re 
I remember once when I was a ſchool- boy, a 
happened to be in the company of Dr. Goldſmith, ta 
have heard him fay, that he never was particularly 
attached to the Belles Lettres till he was thirty. Poe- 
try had no peculiar charms for him till that age; and 
he believed, he ſaid, that his genius, when * was a 
boy, was rather unpromiſing. 
© Theſe remarks are offered with a view to prevent 
parents from haftily giving up their ſons upon VERY 
ZARLY UNFAVOURABLE "APPEARANCES, Many a 
| child has been ſent to ſea, or put out as an appren- 
rice, who might have ſhone eminently in letters, if 
his parents had not been inclined to deſpair too ſoon, 
from their ignorance of the nature and the operations 
of the human mind, and from their inattention to 
the biographical accounts of eminent literati, 
On the other hand, parents muſt not conſider early 
| profligacy and idleneſs as ſymptoms of genius ; for 
this is a moſt fatal miſtake, Bad boys have ſome- 
times become good men ; but the inſtances are rare, 
and therefore taken notice of ; while by far the greater 
part of bad boys go on from bad to worſe, and are, 
at an early age, ruined and forgotten. 
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S.E-C TIO N VIII. 
ON WRITING LATIN PROSE, 
scribendum quam diligentiſſimè et quampluriumdim, 


Let him compaſe ui nen care, aud as muchas 
e b ogy x} 4s 6x be - QUINTILIAN., 


MONG many eſtabliſhed practices 

in public "ſchools, which the lovers 
* innovation wiſh to aboliſh, is that of 
compoſing in Latin proſe. When they 
afſert, that they know not its uſe, they will 
readily be believed ; for ſuch innovations 
as this commonly proceed from thoſe who 
either have not had the opportunity of a 
truly liberal education, or who, from idlg- 
neſs or from dulneſs, have not availed them- 
ſelves of its advantages. Perſons under 
theſe circumſtances cannot form an ade- 
quate idea of the utility of claflical inſtrue- 
tion in all its parts and conſequences. 
Their ideas are uſually confined to com- 
mercial objects, or to thoſe which have 
little in them of a refined and a purely intel- 
lectual nature. That accompliſhment which 
has no apparent. tendency. to lucrative ad- 
vantage, or which does not make a conſpi- 


(3 4 cuous 
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cuous figure in buſy life, they cannot under- 
ſtand, and they conſider as contemptible. 

But the compoſition of Latin proſe, 
conſidered merely as an exerciſe, natu- 
rally contributes to increaſe, and to con- 
firm, an intimate knowledge, of the lan- 


guage. He who can write a language, will 


not often be at a loſs in reading the authors 
written in it, He will underſtand the deli- 
cacies and the beauties of the language, 
both when he conſiders it in its fingle and 
ſeparate words, and when he views it in 
conſtruction. When words and ideas paſs 
immediately under the pen, in the act of 
compoſition, they are conſidered more 
diſtinctly and maturely than when wad 
are only peruſed in a volume. 

Beſides this advantage, to be able to write 
Latin, qualifies the ſtudent to correſpond 
with the learned in all countries *, Latin 
has long been the univerſal language of 
learning. The books, which, from their 
extenſive ſubject, ſeem to intereſt mankind 
at large, have uſually been written in Latin. 
They are not ſo commonly written in Latin 


Latin letters ſhould form one of the evening ex- 


erciſes at ſchool ; for which Cicero affords admirable 
models. 


UW 
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in the preſent: age; a circumſtance: whieh 
plainly indicates a leſs degree of attention 
to that learned language, than was paid; to 
it at the revival of letters. Yet ſcientific 
ſubjects of all kinds are ſtill often treated of 
in Latin; and it is unbecoming a ſcholar ta 
be unable to expreſs his ideas in a language, 
in which learned foreigners not only fitez 
but frequently converſe. 


Add to this motive, that if the ſtudent 
proceeds to either of our Engliſh, univer- 
ſities, and really wiſhes to appear and be 

a ſcholar, and not merely a man of plea- 
fn he mult, acquire the habit of com- 
poſing in Latin. Latin themes, Latin de- 
clamations, Latin lectures are conſtantly 
required of academical ſtudents. . Iris true, 
that the idler, and the man of faſhion, a 
he calls himſelf, always procure, theſe exer- 
ciſes, either from friends, from books, or 
from collections of old compoſitions; but, 
though they may paſs through the forms ol 
an univerſity by ſuch mean ſubterfuges, 
they cannot acquire, credit, or acquit them- 
ſelves to their own ſatisfaction. Indeed, 
if they rake the degree of maſter of arts in 
one of our univerſities, they are bound by 
their oaths to recite publickly in the ſchools 


Latin 
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Latin declamations of 1 own —_— 


Nor is the practice of Sa Lain ex- 
erciſes in our univerſities, to be conſidered 


as originating from prejudice in a dark age, 


and continued by a fond attachment to an- 
tient cuſtoms, but as producing, and as in- 
tended to produce, valuable effects. It 
contributes greatly to keep awake an at- 
tention to the claſſics, and conſequently to 
all antient literature. Many a lively young 
man would neglect his ſtudies in Latin, if 


he did not ſee that his neglect would expoſe 


him to contempt or trouble, by diſabling 


him from performing thoſe public exerciſes 


which muſt be performed. Many mem- 
bers of the univerſity are induced to keep 
up, by conſtant application, the habit of 
reading and imitating the more elegant 
claſſics, becauſe they may be required on 
ſome occaſion to ſpeak publicly in Latin. 
If the exerciſes were required only in Eng- 
Uſb, Jam ſure that the ſtudy and know- 


ledge of the Latin language would greatly 


decreaſe. Indeed, all ho with to inno- 
vate in this particular, indicate a deſign to 
render che univerhity : a place of education 

| . merely 
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merely for men of the world, and to baniſh 
the Muſes, that the Graces may teign alone; 
yet it is certain, 'that, without the Muſes, 
the Graces will loſe much of their beauty. 
Every ſcholar 'ought to be a gentleman ; 3 
and indeed I can hardly conceive a true 
gentleman, by which I underſtand a man 
of an elegant, a liberal, and an enlightened 
mind, who is not in. ſome degree a Polite 
ſcholar. _ 

Another argument in favour of 1 
compoſition i in our ſeminaries is, that it has 
a natural rendency. to improve the ſtudent 
in Engliſh compoſition. He who has been 
accuſtomed to make Cicero his model, will 
inſenſibly exhibit ſomething of his beauty, 
in whatever language he can compoſe with 
facility. That habit of accuracy, and that 
care in the collocation of words, whick 1 is 
required } in Latin works, will inſenſibly ex- 
tend its good effects to every production. 
To write Latin in youth, is an excellent 
preparation“ for that vernacular compoſi- 


tion, which ſome of the profeſſions indiſ- 


* But hear an innovator, 1 carefull ly avoided the 


common method of employing my boy in exerci/es of 
any kind ; for, after all the ſtir we make about the 


Latin tongue, it is no more than any other language. 
Tanaquil FABER. 


penſably 
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penſably require“. It ought therefore ta 
be continued in our ſchools; but it will not 
often be attended with ſucceſs, unleſs the 
pupil remains there long, and applies cloſe- 
ly, under the inſpection of an experienced 
inſtruftor. Much practice and long habit 
are neceſſary, to give excellence and fa- 


eility. 7 | 

There is no argument brought againſt 
the practice, which is not founded in tha 
prevailing averſion to difficulty of all kinds, 
which is injurious to ſociety in general, and 
particularly hurtful in the courſe of cg 
tion . But while I inſiſt on its general uti- 
lity, 1 muſt allow, where boys are intended 


It always gives perfection to have the exerciſe 
en than the adn wes) ren 


435 Enough has been ſaid, ſays Dr. Beattie, to 
vince the utility of that mode of diſcipline, which 
for the moſt part is, and always in my opinion. ought, be 
Te, eftabliſhed in grammar ſchools,, If the reader admit 
the truth of theſe remarks, he will be ſatisfied that 
the ſtudy of the claſſic authors does not neceſſarily 
oblige the ſtudent to employ too much time in the 
acquiſition of words; for that, by means of thoſe 
words, the mind may be ſtored with valuable know- 
ledge, and that the acquiſition of them prudently con- 
ducted, becomes to young perſons one of the beſt in- 
firuments of intellectual proficiency, which in the pre- 
ſent Rate of human ſociety is poſſible to imagine.“ 4 


ca 
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to acquire only a ſuperficial knowledge, and 
to be removed early from their ſeminary to 
the warehouſe and accompting-houſe, or 
to be introduced into any mode of active 
life incompatible with contemplation, that 
then they will not be able to acquire an 
eaſe in Latin compolition, Seine will it 
be neceſſary. | 10071 
About the time of the revival of learn» 
ing, every ſcholar was early taught to com- 
pole in Latin; and to excel in it, was one 
of the firſt objects of his ambition. Many 
moſt honourable teſtimonies are extant, of 
the ſucceſs of thoſe indefatigable ſtudents ; 
and I believe, if a taſte for the manners 
and purſuits of that age were adopted, that 
it would be a circumſtance equally favour- 
able to virtue and to letters. Simplicity, 
and a moſt ardent love of learning, exclud- 
ed many vices, and debilitated _— fatal 
paſſions, . 
With reſpect to the ſtyle which is chiefly 
to be imitated, I ſhall not heſitate to re- 
commend that of Cicero “. | The 1 Imitation 


* Ille ſe ein ſciat cui Cicero valde placebit. 
Let bim be aſſured that he has made a great proficiency, 
Who is much Pleaſed With Rn. Cicero. 
QuINTILIAN- 


of 
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of Cicero. has, indeed, been, often carried 
to a ridiculous exceſs; and a ſtudent defi- 


cient in judgment may ſometimes reſemble 
him, without diſplaying excellence. His 
more diffuſe and Aſiatie manner is not to 


be imitated. But the ſtyle of his Letters, 
bis Offices, his Philoſophical Converſa- 


tions, his book on the Orator, his treatiſe 
on Friendſhip.and on Old Age, with a few 
of his Orations, abounds with ſweets, from 
which the, induſtrious bee may colle& much 
honey. I am aware that ſome of the learn- 
ed, wearied with the uniformity of the Ci- 
ecronian period, have imitated, and recom- 


mended as models, the ſtyles of Quintilian 


and Tacitus. They are excellent in their 
kind; but they have not the grace and 
{weetneſs of Cicero, They pleaſe and 
ſtrike a mature taſte, but they are not 
well adapted to allure the young Rdlent to 
imitation. 

The practice in our old ſchools and uni- 
verſities, of exacting Latin themes and 
declamations on ſubjects of morality and 
hiſtory, is then replete with uſeful conſe- 


quences*; and J hope it will be more gene- 


rally 


Among others, it tends to keep up an INTIMATE 
knowledge of Latin in the nation; which would not 
| be 


R 
0 * 
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rally admitted into places of a truly liberal 
education. Many modern ſchools have 
very properly beſtowed, or profeſſed to 
beſtow, much attention, on teaching the 
Engliſh language. I may venture, without 
preſumption, to ſuggeſt to their inſtitutors 
and managers, that a judicious ſtudy of 
Latin compoſition will greatly facilitate the 
acquifition of an elegant ſtyle, and of an 
intimate knowledge of Engliſn. Claſſical 
grace may in ſome meaſure be transfuſed, 
from the elegant writers of Greece and 
Rome, to the leſs harmonious languag 

of northern Europe, by a ſtudent who 
has been uſed to imitate the claſſics, and 
whoſe ideas are ſtrongly coloured by the 


be preſerved in perfection, if all were contented merely 
with underſtanding authors. Cæſar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Salluſt, have kept their rank, as ſtand- 
ards for imitation, during eighteen hundred years; 
and a careful imitation of them has produced ſuch 
writers in Italy as Dante, Boccace, Petrarch, Arioſto, 
Caſa, Galileo; in France, Racine, Mohere, Boileau, 
Boſſuet, Fenelon ; in England, Milton, Dryden, Ad- 
diſon, Pope, and a thouſand others, who, all to- 
gether, have improved and innocently delighted my- 
riads of the human race. And ſhall a modern philo- 
ſopher, who underſtands neither Greek nor Latin, 
- prohibit this imitation ?\ 


channel 
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channel in which they have flowed, 
The improvement of the Engliſh lan- 
guage *®, therefore, as well as of the indi- 
vidual {promo greatly depends on the 

continuance 


4 No man PETR his owh as better than 
Cicero did his; yet he adhered to Greek exerciſes till 
he obtained the Prztorſhip : ad Præturam uſque Grace 
declamavit. SugTon. When a boy, he was kept 
from a celebrated. maſter, who only taught his own 
language : equidem memoria teneo, pueris nobis pri- 
mum £atin? docere cœpiſſe Plotium quendam, ad quem 
quum fieret concurſus ; dolebam mihi idem non licere, 
Continebar autem doctiſſimorum hominum audoritate qui 
exiſtimabant Græcis exercitationibus ali melids i ingenia 
poſſe. I remember when I was a boy, one Plotius firſt 
Began to teach the Latin language ; and as it was the 
faſhion to attend his lectures, I was uneaſy that I was 
not permitted to go too. But I was prevented by the au- 
thority of ſeme very learned men, who were of opinion, 
that the 3 might be better cultivated by ener- 
cifes in Greek, Cic. ad M. Titinnium. 


It has been ſaid by perſons who have not a proper 
idea of the grace and elegance of the Latin language, 
that it is learned in a better, as well as more compendi- 
ous, manner by ſpeaking it, than by writing it. I think 
differently, and am happy to coincide with the opinion 

of the celebrated Sanctius. 


Quis porro ludimagiſter grammaticus non ſubinde 
pueris crepat ; vel male vel bene loquere? Tanta eſt 
ſtultorum hominum ignorantia, perverſitas et pertina- 


cia. 


* 3 2 
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continuance of Latin compoſition « as a cho. 


laſtic exerciſe. 


cia. At ego, hd quem pluris eſt rectæ rationis pode 
dus, quam multorum præſeriptum, aſſero, nihil peſti- 
lentius poſſe juveni linguæ Latinæ cupido evenire, 
quam aut verbis Latinis effutire cogitata, aut loquen- 
tium profluentiz intereſſe . . . Non diſcimus Hebræa, 
vel Græca, ut loquamur, ſed ut docti efficiamur. Cur 
igitur in Latinis non idem efficiemus ? quandoquidem 
jam nulla natio eſt, quæ Latine, aut Grzce loquitur. 
Stylus exercendus eſt diligenter: hie enim ut M. Tal: 
lius ait, eſt egregius dicendi magiſter: hic verè nos 
docebit, communi ſenſu illos carere, qui linguam in 
Plateis aut etiam in Gymnaliis, miris modis conan- 
tur dilacerare. What Schoolmaſter i is not for ever re- 


peating in the ears of his boys this command : Joeak Latin, 


it fienifies not whether ill or well, ſpeak it? So great it 
the ignorance, perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of theſe fooliſh 
perſons. But I, with whom right reaſon has more weight 


than the injunctious of the many, affert, that nothing 


can happen more injurious to @ young man who aims at 4 


till in the Latin language, than to ſpout his thoughts in 
Latin words, or to be converſant with the prattling of 


: Latin-talkers .. . e de not learn Hebrew or Greek 


in order to ſpeak them; but to become learned in them. 
Why ſhall we not do the ſame in the Latin? Since there 
is now no nation which ſpeaks Latin or Greek, The pen 
is to be diligently exerciſed ; for it is this, as Tully ſays, 
which is the beſt inſtructor in the art, of ſpeaking ; but 
this will teach us 10 diſcover that they are deſtitute of 


common ſenſe, who attempt to tear the language in pieces, 


in the ſtreets and "OO „ in ſo ſtrange à manner. 
Saxorius. 


H Many 


* + 
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Many other authorities of | equal weight againſt the 
practice of ſpeaking Latin in the courſe of education 
might be produced, But our ear and taſte will con. 
vince us of its inexpediency, if we. liſten to thoſe fo. 
Teigners who have been taught to ſpeak Latin from 
*their infancy. In their mouths Latin becomes more 
barbarbus than any modern language. No ear can 
bear the horrid jargon, unleſs it be the ear of a 
Dutchman or Bœotian. ; 
Double tranſlations, or tranſfations from Latte into 
Engliſh, and then from Englifh into Latin, are very 
Juſtly recommended as an excellent method of acquir- 
ing a facility and elegance of ſtyle in writing Latin. 
„Queen Elizabeth,“ ſays Aſcham, ** by this double 
oy tranſlating. of Greek, without miſſing, every fore- 
* noon, and of Latin every afternoon, hath attained 
* to ſuch a perfect underſtanding in botli tongues, and 


Dk ſuch a ready utterance of the Latin, and that with, 


4 ſuch a judgment, as there be few in number in both 

* the univerſities, or elfewhere in Englan@, that he 
„ comparable to her majeſty.” = 

© Rollin recommends this mode; and ſo do many biber 
very Judicious maſters in the art of teaching. I have 

never ſeen it practiſed with perſeverance; but I ſhould 
Imagine, that it cannot fail of improving the ſtyle : J 
am, however, rather partial to exerciſes which excite 
ey powers of invention. | 
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ON USING. TRANSLATIONS. 


A tt 


Cum hd bee ſubnadia b et ö 
promptu habeat, parcius viribus ingenii utetur ſui; 
gullam porro in re grammatica, nullam in lexicogra- 
phis impendet curam ; opibus alienis adjutus . nihil de 
{uo promet ; nihil Jener marte proprio ſibi elabo- 
randum eſſe cenſebit: et velut in regione ignota ho- 
ſpes inelegans ducem ſecutus aliquando falſum, ſæpe 
fallacem, hic illuc temerè circumvagabitur. When 
the boy has theſe helps and intitements to idleneſs at hand, 
he will make leſs uſe of his own powers of underſtanding. 
Henceforth he wwill not attend to the grammar or lexicon. 
Aſiſied by the wealth of others, he will bring nothing 
from his own flore. In a word, he will think it no 
longer neceſſary. that any thing ſhould be done by his own 
perſonal exertions ; and, like an inelegant ſtranger in an 
znknown country, ſubmitting to be led by a blundering 
and treacherous guide, he will wander about without 
knowing WROTE be is r goings _ Joannes BuxToN. 


T may Peha appear paradoxical to af 
ſert, that many of the modes which have 
been deviſed to facilitate the acquiſition of 
learning, have contributed to retard it“. 
Let 

TT ernte ipſe 95 


Haud raciL EM effe viam voluit. 
Currs acuens mortalia corda : 


Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna vETERNO. 
| HZ The 
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Yet there are proofs, and thoſe very nu- 
merous too, which might be adduced to 
fupport the opinion“. There was, it will 
on all ſides be confeſſed, a very ſmall num- 


ber of auxiliary books at the revival. of 


learning; but there were ſcholars, WON in 

The father if mankind did wet 40 that the way 
Bould be ealy 3 But defigned to ſharpen the wit 'of man 
by cares, nor would he Suffer Bis ſubje world to grow 
torpid through ſloth. VIX G. 


* As I deliver my thoughts, ſays Goldſmith, wich- 
eut method or connection, ſo the reader muſt not be 
ſurprized to find me once more addrefling ſchoolm aſters 
on the preſent method of teaching the learned lan- 


guages, which is commonly by LITERAL TRANSLA- 


T1ONS. 


4.1 would aſk fuch, if they were to . a journey, 
whether thoſe parts of the road in which they found 
the greateſt difficulties, would not be the moſt ſtrongly 
remembered ? Boys, who, if I may continue the allu. 
ſion, gallop. through one of the antients with the af- 
ſiſtance of a tranſlation, can have but a very ſlight ac- 
quaintance either with the author or his language. 

Il is by the exerciſe of the mind alone that a language is 
learned; but a literal tranſlation, on the oppoſite 
page, leaves no exerciſe for the memory at all. The 
boy will not be at the fatigue of remembering, when 
his doubts are at once ſatisfied by a glance of the eye; 
whereas were every word to be ſought from a diction- 
ary, the learner would attempt to remember it to ſave 


n the alle of looking out for it for the future.“ 


GoLpsMiTae | 


the 
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ON, USING /TRANSEATIONS. 
the accuracy and extent of their Ss 
of the antient languages, have not been 
equalled in any ſubſequent period. The 
conqueſts obtained in the regions of learn- 
ing at that early period, were obtained with 
difficulty; but a degree of force was ac- 
quired and exerciſed in the conflict, whict 


ſecured and extended the Co As _ 
ritory. 


In common life a remark has W 
obvious, that the fortune which is be- 
queathed or acquired at an eaſy rate, is 
more likely to be diſſipated than the fruits 
of laborious induſtry. It is the ſame in 
learning. Ideas collected without any great 
effort, make but a ſlight impreſſion on the 
memory, or the imagination. The reflec- 
tion, that they may be recalled at pleaſure, 
prevents any ſolicitude to preſerve them. 


But the recollection, that the degree E 


knowledge already acquired has coſt us 
dearly, enhances its value, and excites every 
precaution to prevent it from being loſt. 
I would compare the learning acquired by 
the facilitating, aids of modern invention, 
to the vegetables raiſed in a hot-bed 
which, whatever ſize or beauty they may 
attain to in a ſnort time, never acquire that 

1 firmneſs, 
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firmneſs, and durable perfection, which is 
gradually collected by the flow 1 of | 
unaſſiſted nature. 
For theſe reaſons, and indeed from expe- 
rience, I am led to diſapprove thoſe tranſ- 
_ lations, which, in many ſchools, are con- 
ſtantly uſed. I believe that few cauſes have 
contributed more to impede the ſcholar's 
progreſs, than the general adoption of 
tranſlations. The human mind is naturally 
indolent, and particularly fo at the early 
ſeaſon at which education is commenced. 
At all times it is averſe from unneceſſary 
labour, and rejoices to facilitate the means 
of arriving at its end. When, therefore, 
a tranſlation is preſented to the eye on 
the ſame page with the original “, it is not 
likely, that, for the ſake of a remote advan- 


* Mr. Phillips, author of © A Compendious Way 
.“ ſays, If ſome of the claſſic authors were publiſh- 
ed with INTERLINEART TRANSLATIONS, it would 
be a GREAT-SERVICE done TO THE PUBLIC.” I 
grant, that after a ſtudent has learned one language 
VERY ACCURATELY, he may acquaint himſelf su- 
PERFICIALLY, in a ſhort time, with others, by means 
of tranſlations. But to Boys, who always uſe them 
without judgment, they are certainly pernicious, 
Has the public received great ſervice from interlineary 
or collateral tranſlations? Are the languages better 
underſtood than before they abounded ? 


tage, 
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- tage, it ſhould neglect preſent eaſe; that it 
ſhould turn from the meaning which is of- 
fered to its notice, and willingly purſue 
it in the mazes of a Lexicon. The boy 
learns to conſtrue his leſſon by the Engliſh 
printed at its ſide, and takes care to re- 
member it during half an hour, when he 
will probably have ſaid it to his inſtructor; 
and after which he will let it ſlip away with 
out reluctance, conſcious chat his collateral 
tranilation will enable him! to go through 
the ſame buſineſs on the morrow, without 
puniſhment, and without the pain of recol- 
lection. I hope it is not uncandid to ſup- 
poſe, that tranſlations have aften been uſed 
to ſave the trouble, or conceal the igno- 
rance, of the inſtructor; : +5 109 : nt 

Inſtances have occurred to me, as they 
muſt to others, of boys who came from 
ſchools where tranſlations were uſed, and 
who have been advanced to the higher 
claſſics with tranſlations; but who, with- 
out thoſe aſſiſtances, were totally ignorant 
of the rules of conſtruction, and, in order 
to make any ſolid i improvement, were com- 
pelled to begin at the very elements of the 
Latin language. If they have been ſo un- 
fortunate as not to have been removed from 


H 4 the 
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the injudicious diſcipline which RN WEAR 


tranſlations, they have generally deceived 
the expectations of their friends, and 
brought grammatical inſtruction into dif- 


repute. The knowledge they have gained 
of the claſſics, has been little and ſuperfi- 


_ cial; ſeldom ſufficient to enable them to 
taſte the beauties of the antient authors, 


and never extenſive or profound enough ta 


qualify them for profeſſional eminence, 


When neither pleaſure nor advantage has 


been derived to them, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if the unſucceſsful ſtudents have 
condemned that claſſical education in genes 
tal, which they never rationally purſued. 


The exertion of mind neceſſary in learn · 


ing to conſtrue a leſſon without a tranſla- 
tion, is one of the moſt deſirable conſe- 
quences derivable from the leſſon. A habit 
of attention is acquired by it; conjectural 
ingenuity called forth; a degree of pene- 
tration, and patience of literary labour, a 
moſt deſirable acquiſition, inſenſibly pro- 
duced. Whatever difficulty it may be at- 


tended with, will be overcome by the boy 


who poſſeſſes parts; and he who poſſeſſes 
none, will never make any valuable pro- 
ficiency 
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ficiency with or without theſe indulgent 
aſſiſtances. He may indeed be allured by 
them to throw away his time, and reap no- 
thing in return but diſgrace. | 

The uſe of tranſlations is not, however, 
deſtitute of advocates in its flavour. Mr. 
Clarke, the author of the Introduction to 
making Latin, is a very warm one. I hope 
his zeal in their defence aroſe from a more 
honourable motive, than the wiſh to pro- 
mote the ſale of thoſe editions, with tranſ- 
lations, of which he had publiſhed a conſi- 
derable number. It might ariſe from a 
ſincere conviction of their utility; for Mr. 
Clarke was one of. the firſt who recom- 
mended their general uſe; and the intro- 
ducer of an innovation is commonly en- 
thuſiaſtic in his recommendation of it. 
His arguments, though urged with vehe- 
mence, carry little intrinſic weight with 
them, and are abundantly refuted OF, ex- 
perience. 

[ believe it will not be controverted; that 
good Greek ſcholars have ſeldom been ſo 
numerous as good Latiniſts. What ſhall 
we aſſign as the cauſe ? Greek is not more 
difficult in its elements than Latin. Its 


authors 
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| authors are equally, perhaps more inviting. 
It is uſually entered on at a leſs puerile age 
than Latin, at an age when the onderſtand- 
ing has acquired ſtrength enough to over- 
come any grammatical difficulty. Nothing 
has impeded the equal advancement of 
Greek ſtudies, of late at leaſt, but the 
univerſal practice of publiſhing all Greek 
books with a Latin tranſlation F. Editors 
have 


% The ſtudy of the ariginal text can never be 
ſufficiently recommended. It is the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, 
and moſt agreeable way to all ſorts of learning. Draw 
from the ſpring-head, and take not things at ſecond- 
hand. Let the writings of the great maſters be never | 
laid aſide; dwell upon them, ſettle them in your 
mind, and cite them upon occaſion : make it your 
buſineſs thoroughly to underſtand them in their full 
extent, ang in all their circumſtances : acquaint your- 

ſelves fully with the principles of original authors: 
bring them to a conſiſtency, and then do you your- 
ſelf make your deductions. In this ſtate were the 
firſt commentators; and do not you reſt until you 
bring yourſelf to the ſame. Content not yourſelf 
with thoſe borrowed lights; nor guide yourſelf by 
their views, but where your own fails you, and leaves 
you in the dark. Their explications are not yours, 
and will give you the ſlip. On the contrary, your 
own obſervations are the product of your own mind; 

where they will abide, and be ready at hand upon all 
occaſions, in converſe, conſultation, and diſpute, 
Loſe not the pleaſure it is to ſee that you were not 


ſtopped 
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have been ſenſible of this truth, and have 
often added tranſlations with apparent re- 
gret. Their conviction has been over-ruled 
by a ſpecies of argument very forcible on 
theſe occaſions, and which I Thall name the 
Bibliopolian. The bookſeller has urged 
with great juſtice, that without concomi- 
tant tranſlations, Greek books have ceaſed 
to be a ſaleable commodity. When Greek 
ſcholars were ſcarce in Europe, a few tranſ- 
lations contributed to facilitate the intro- 
duction of the language: this expediency 
introduced the cuſtom, which is not likely 
to be aboliſhed, though it is moſt inimical 
to Grecian literature, and, for that reaſon, 


ſtopped in your reading, but by cifficulties that. are 
invincible, where the commentators and ſcholiaſts 
themſelves are at a ſtand, and have nothing to ſay; 
thoſe copious expoſitors of other places, who, with a 
vain and pompous overflow of learning, poured out on 
paſſages plain and eaſy in themſelves, are very free of 
their words and pains where there is no need. Con- 
vince yourſelf fully by thus ordering your ſtudies, that 
it is nothing but mens lazineſs, which hath encouraged 
pedantry to cram, rather than enrich libraries, and to 
bury good authors under heaps of notes and commen- 
taries ; and you will perceive that ſloth hath acted, in 
this inſtance, againſt itſelf and its own intereſt, by 
multiplying reading and enquiries, and increaſing the 
pains it endeayoured to avoid.“ BRU TERRE. 


to 
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to. the prevalence of a good taſte. The 
Greek poets, as well. as the philoſophers 
and hiſtorians, have been read and criticiſed 
by thoſe who could only read them in the 
lame ſtyle of a literal tranſlation, who ac- 
quieſced in ſo wretched a ſubſtitute for the 
original, but who, probably would have 
ſtudied the Greek, had they not been led 
aſtray by a powerful inticement to indo- 
lence “. 


To 


Omnibus verſionibus de lingua Greca in Latinam, 
de utravis in vernaculas, quibus hanc cum doctorum 
incredibilem paucitatem, tum ſemi- doctorum et ſcio- | 
lorum multitudinem præcipuè, ni fallor, debemus, ca- 
pitalis hoſtis ſum, et hunc ridiculum morem adjun. 
gendi libris Græcis Latinas interpretationes Græcarum 
literarum labem et perniciem extitiſſe ſemper exiſti- 
maverim. . . . . . Compendii Bibliopolæ habenda 
ratio erat; qui confirmavit, Græcum codicem, inco- 
mitatum verſione Latini, omnium malorum mercimo- 
niorum long: indivendibiliſſimum; quare ſe magno- 
perè mihi auctorem ſupplicemque eſſe, ut peſtiferum 
illud conſilium abjiciam, &c. To all tranſlations from 
Greek into Latin, from either into Engliſh, to which 1 
think wwe owe the wonderful paucity of the truly learned, 
and the multitude of the half-learned and of ſcioliſts, 1 

am a declarcd enemy ; and 1 have always been of opi- 
nion, that this ridiculous practice of adding Latin tranſ- 
lations to Greek books, is the diſgrace aud deſtruction of 


Grecian literature But I was obliged io have a 
* to the bookſellers ad, who aſſured me, that a 
Greek 
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To the uſe of tranſlations, and to the 
various modes of facilitating puerile ſtudies, 


I may venture to attribute the decline of 


ſolid learning, and of that juſt taſte which 
the antient models tended to eſtabliſnꝰ. To- 
gether with tranſlations, I wiſh it were poſ- 


order of conſtruction is given on the ſame 


page with the text. 1 am convinced, that to 


the order alone the boy's attention is uſually 
given ; and that conſequently all the beauty 
of an elegant diſpoſition of words, one ef the 
moſt en in the claſſics, muſt Paſs un- 


Greek book, aku. a . WAS of all bad 
commodities by far the moſt unſaleable ; for which reaſon 
be moſt earneſtly begged and prayed me to lay 25 de that 
n intention, as be called it. 

TarIkLB&AUs in Præfat. ad Juſtin; Mart. 


* Should we ever, by idle prejudices againſt pedan- 
try, verbal accuracies, and we know not what, come 
to ſlight their art (che critics art), and reject chem 
from our favour, it is well if we do not alſo fliphr 
thoſe claſſics, with whom criticiſm converſes, becom - 
ing content to read them in TRANSLATIONS, or 
(what is ſtill worſe) in tranſlations of tranſlations, of 
(what is worſe even than that). not ro READ THEM 
AT ALL; and J will be bold to aſſert, if that ſhould 
ever kappe; we ſhall ſpeedily return into thoſe days 
of darkneſs, our of which we happily emerged upon 
the revival of ANTIENT LITERATURE. HARRIS» 


noticed. 
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noticed. It tends alſo to enervate the mind, 
by rendering | exertion unneceſſary. The 
moſt unexceptionable method of rendering 
the claflics eaſy to the younger ſcholars, is, 
to ſubjoin, as is ſometimes practiſed, a vo- 
cabulary at the end of the volume. Even 
the interpretation in the editions in Uſum 
Delphini, which are univerſally uſed, tends 
in my opinion to corrupt the ſtyle, Ph to 
vitiate the taſte, by drawing off the attention 
ſrom the elegant language of a Virgil, to the 
bad Latin of a modern commentator. _ 
The young ſtudent cannot too early be 
taught to exert his own powers, and to place | 
a modeſt confidence in their operation. 
This will increaſe their native vigour, and 
give him ſpirit to extend them as far as they 
will go on every proper emergency. Ac- 
cuſtomed to depend upon himſelf, he will 
acquire a degree of courage neceſſary to call 
forth that merit which is often diminiſhed 
in value to its diffident poſſeſſor, and totally 
loſt to mankind, The little ſuperficial 
learning of him who has been uſed to the 
facilitating inventions, may be compared to 
a temporary edifice, built for a day; while 
the hard-earned knowledge of the other 
may be ſaid to reſemble a building, whoſe 
| 5 founda- 


rr 
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foundations are a and ſtrong, and A 
to be ane for dignity and duration *, 


* Mr. Clarke? 5  Differtation on the Ofefulneſs of 
Tranſlations, affixed to his Introdufion (a book de- 
ſervedly and generally received), has probably in- 
duced many to uſe Tranſlations ; yet it appears, that 
Maſters in his time diſapproved the praQtice ; ** for, 
ſays he, it is amazing, after ſo much has been ſaid 
on the ſubje&, that a great many ' Mafters ſhould ſhew 
ſo ſtrong an averſion for what is fo manifeſtly caleu- 
lated for their eaſe. . In order. to open the eyes 
of ſuch, if poſſible, upon a matter ſo much for their 
quiet, intereſt, and credit, I have thought fit to pre- 
ſent them with this Diſſertation gratis. I cannot 
compliment Mr. Clarke on his difintereſtedneſs, when 
I ſee, on a ſubſequent page, an advertiſement of nine 
ſchoot-books with tranſlations, all by the late Mr. C. 
of Hull.—I will here adviſe all who have reſolved to 
have their idleneſs encouraged, and their hopes of 
improvement raiſed, by empirical promiſes and pre- 
tenſions, to ſhut my book. I will ſay, in the words 
of Dr. Felton, I do not mind what ſome Quacxs 
in the art of teaching ſay ; they pretend to work 
wonders, and to make young gentlemen maſters of 
the languages, before they can be maſters of common 
ſenſe.” Let this be laid down as an axiom, that 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT IS A WORK OF LONG TIME 
AND GREAT LABOUR. | | 


Oude, Tay wrydAuy h e | 
Nothing great is done on a ſudden, ARRIAN« 
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"2 
Pueri, _ Quorum , tenaciſſir ma memoria eſt, fatim 
QUAMPLURIMA EDISCANT, Let boys, fence their ne- 
mory is uſually very tenacious, conſtantly Tearn by heart as 


much as poſſible. | QUINTILIAK, 


F T is agreed on all hands, that no faculty 


of the mind is capable of more im- 
provement than the memory, and none 
more in danger of decay by diſuſe. Every 
practice which tends to ſtrengthen it, ſhould | 
be encouraged and continued; and it is 
therefore a very judicious cuftom of our 


grammar ſchools, obſerved from the earlieſt 


times, which obliges the ſcholars to com- 


mit large portions of the beſt claſſics to 
memory. 35 


J am ſorry to obſerve, that in private 


education, and in ſome ſchools, this taſk 


is often neglected as too laborious. The 
decay of claſſical knowledge, if it is de- 
cayed, muſt in a great meaſure be attribu- 
ted to this cauſe. The neglect, indeed, 
originates from the general relaxation of 

diſcipline, 


on what they have read, to review the ſen- 


- 
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diſcipline, which pervades all orders in ſome 
degree, and which; militates againſt learn 
ing no leſs than againſt virtue. az 
That the taſk is laborious; is no valid 
objection“ . Labour ſtrengthens the mind. 
What is acquired by labour will not eaſily 
be loſt. The impreſſion it makes is deep 
and laſting. But, in truth, it is not ſo la- 
borious a taſk to a boy F as it may appear 
to a parent, or any other adult, who has 
had neither experience nor obſervation in 
this department. The boy who has been 
habituated Þ to the taſk, will learn thirty 
or forty lines, as an evening exerciſe, with 
great eaſe, and with apparent pleaſure. 
This is really done three or four nights in a 
week, in our beſt ſchools. _ zo 
Even thoſe among boys who apprehend 
quickly, are ſeldom diſpoſed to reflect much 


* Chi bene mal non puo ſuffrir, a grand honor non 
puo venir, He avho cannot Submit well to evils cannot 


arrive at great honour. - + --» Ital-Adag. 
+ Neque ulla ztas minds fatigatur. There 7s no time 
of life which is leſi eaftly faiigued, . 


See the Sections on Practice on H abits, in Locke's 
Conduct of the Underſtandiug ; ; a far better book, in 
my opinion, than his Thoughts on Education. 


1 timents 
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timents and the language with attention, 
or to fix ene deeply in their memory. 
They read a beautiful paſſage, they under- 
Rand it; they admire, and feel its beau- N 
ties; but if they do not ſtudiouſly commit 
it to memory, it paſſes over their minds as 
a ſhadow over the earth, and leaves no trace 
behind. | 
There are many paſſages im the claſſics 

which a polite ſcholar is expected to have 
by heart as perfectly as his alphabet. They 
naturally obtrude themfelves in converſa- 
tion with ſcholars, they occur on almoſt 
every ſubject, and they are in themſelves 
well worthy of being treaſured in the mind 
for their intrinſic value. To quote paſſages 
from authors, is perhaps unfaſhionable in 
thoſe circles, where a ſmooth inſipidity of 
manners precludes every thing which re- 
quires an exertion of memory, or of imagi- 
nation; but among perſons of the profeſ- 
ſions, and of a truly liberal education, it is 
both common and agreeable *. _ 


* << But to learn whole eclogues and odes by heart 
is to no other purpoſe than to forget them as ſoon as 
learned ; or to provide matter for ridicule or podantry, 
in all mixed companies.“ 

* s' Compendious Way. 


Exerciſes 
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Exerciſes in Latin verſe, and in Latin 
proſe, are uſual in our beſt ſchools, and at 
the univerſity. They are attended with very 
deſirable effects, and pave the way for im- 
provement in vernacular compoſition of 
every kind. Suppoling, for a moment, that 
they have no influence in elevating and re- 
fining the taſte and imagination; yet to be 
totally deficient in chem, i is a kind of diſgrace 
to thoſe who are to ſupport a literary charac- 
ter. But in order to excel in Latin compo- 
ſition, poetical or proſaic, a great number 
of words and phraſes muſt be collected and 
laid up in the ſtorehouſe of the memory. 
To effect this purpoſe, it will not be enough 
to read the claſſics; they muſt be committed 
to memory at that age which eaſily admits, 
and long retains, all impreſſions which have 
been once properly enforced. 

I know of nothing advanced againſt this 
eſtabliſhed practice, "which ought to have 
weight“. It is common to declaim againſt 
loading the memory. But what ſhall be 
done? The memory of boys in general is 


* < Emilius,” fays Rouſſeau, „ ſhall learn nothing 
by heart, no not even fables, not even thoſe of La 
Fontaine. Can Rouſſeau, or his admirers, aflign a 
ſatisfactory reaſon 1 wa prohibitign? 


tz ” „ 
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abundantly capacious. If it is not filled, with 
valuable furniture, it will be crowded Wit 
lumber... It will be the repoſitory, of trilles, 
of vanitics, and perhaps of vices. How 
| much more deſirable, that it ſhould. be 
ſtored with fine ſentiments, and beautiſul 
diction, ſelected from the nobleſt writers 
whom the world ever produced! Honour, 
ſpirit, liberality, will be acquired, by com- 
memory the thoughts and words 
of heroes, and of worthies, who. eminently 
ſhone in every ſpecies of excellence. Its 
effects in poliſhing and refining the taſte, 
are too obvious to be called in queſtion. 
There are abundant inſtances, living as well 
as dead, of its influence in embelliſhing the 


mind, and giving it a gracefulneſs 1 which : no 


other ornaments can ſupplxr. s 


As ſoon, therefore, as. the grammar is 
perfectly learned by heart, I adviſe, that the 
practice of our antient ſchools ſhould be 
univerſally adopted, and that paſſages of 
the beſt claſſics, conſtrued as a leſſon on 
the day, ſhould be given as a taſk to be 
learned memoriter at niglt. Habit will 
render it no leſs eaſy than it is beneficial“. 


Iwill cite a ſpecimen of the antient ſcholaſtic diſci- 
pline in France, in which it appears, that great attention 
„ f was 
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was paid tolearning the claſſics by heart. Henry de Meſ- 
mes ſays of himſelf, <* At ſchool I learned to repeat; 
. fo that when I went' from thence I repeated in 

public a great deal of Latin, and two thouſand Greek 
verſes, made according to my years, and reuld repeat 
Homer by heart from one end to the other. . . . We 
roſe at four, and, having ſaid our prayers, began our 
ſtudies at fwe, with our great books under our arms, 
and our inkhorns and caadleſticks in our hands. For 
diverſion after dinner, we rod oy an Euripides, 
Demoſthenes, &c .“ Aer. 

This Henry de Meſmes exhibited, in his life, thoſe 
noble and generous ſentiments, which a ſucceſsful 
ſtudy of the fine writers of Greece and Rome uſually 
inſpires. He refuſed a lucrative place offered him by 
the King, that he might not ſupplant a perſon againſt 
whom the King had conceived an unjuſt diſpleaſure. 

Rollin, from whom the above example of de Meſ- 
mes is taken, may be juſtly called the Quintilian of 
France. I will recommend his Belles Lettres, as a 
work well adapted to fill the young mind with virtu- 
ous ſentiments, and at the ſame time to inſpire a 
love of learning and a claſſical taſte. There is indeed 
much which might be omitted as uſeleſs to an Engliſh 
ſchoolboy ; ſuch as thoſe parts which concern the 
French univerſities, and are addreſſed rather to maſ- 
ters than to ſcholars. A ſelection might be made from 
the very copious aſſemblage of matter, which, though 
it might not amount to mote than half the quantity, 
would form a very deſirable abridgment for the uſe of 
claſſical ſchools, Rellin's Belles Lettres were put into 
my hands at a very early age, and I have always 
thought myſelf greatly indebted to them. 
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Man t e J. d uit eaury ge W The | 
memory 1 the arts, but is not itſelf to be learned by 


art. „ POSsTA Tus. 


H E great and obvious utility of the 
memory has urged the ingenious to 
deviſe artificial modes of increaſing its power 
of retention. The great orator of Rome, 
whoſe judgment and experience, as well as 
his genius, give great weight to his opi- 
nions on didactic ſubjects, has ſpoken ra- 
ther favourably of the memoria technica, ot 
artificial memory. But, notwithſtanding 
the authority of him, and of other truly 
ingenious writers, the art is rather to be 
ed as a curious than an uſeful con- 
trivance, and it is rejected by Quintilian. 
Few have really availed themſelves of it; 
and many who have attempted to acquire 
it, have my: added to che ne af their 
conceptions“. 


That 
* The fcw following rules _— been given, and 
they may poſibly be uſeful. 1. Si longior oratio 


mandanda ſuerit memoriæ, ae tota prius ſemel 
lecta 
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That mode of improvement, then, may 
be totally laid aſide, and may be numbered 
among the fanciful inventions, which ſerve 
to amuſe the idle and the ſpeculative, with- 


out being reducible to general and practical 


lectà et intelleQa, per partes ediſcere. 2. Juvabit 4% 
dem, quibus ſcripſeris, chartis ediſcere, 3. Tempus 
matutinum lenge commodius eſt; tamen perquam 
utile erit pridie veſperi, priuſquam doialitnan concedas, 
ſemel et iterum percurrere ea, quæ quoſtridie ſunt edife 
cenda. 4. Si quidpiam difficilius addiſcitur, illi loco 
non erit inutile aliquod ſignum vel notam apponere, 
cujus recordatio excitet memoriam. 5. Præſtat non 
tumultuariè ſed declamando ſtatim et cum geſtu ediſ- 
cere, 6. Maxima tamen fabricandz et ſervandæ ſibi 
memoriæ ars eſt frequens exercitatio. 1. V the paſſage 
to be committed to memory ſhall be rather long, it will be 
of ſervice, after having read and underſtocd it once, to 
learn it by parts. 2. It will help a little, if you learn 
by heart from the ſame paper on which you have written 
it. 3. The morning is by far the beſt time; though it 
"vill be very uſeful, on the preceding evening, juſt before 
you go to ſleep, to run over what is to be learned by heart 
on the next day. 4. If any particular place occurs rather 
more difficult thay the reſt, it will not be unſerviceable to 
put ſome mark upon it, the remembrance of which may 
excite the memory of the difficult place. 5. It is the beff 
way net to get by heart in a deſultory and immethodical 
way, but proweuncing the paſſage aloud from beginning to 
end wvith geſtures of emphaſis of fludied declamation. 
6. But, after all, the beſt method of exciting and prejeru- 
Ing a good memory, is frequent exerciſe. 
HoLmes's Rhetoric, 


| I 4 utility. 
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utility. The only infallible method of aug- 
menting its powers, is frequent, regular 
and well- directed exerciſe ; ſuch exerciſe, 
indeed, as it is commonly led to uſe in the 
claſſical ſchools, where a night ſeldom paſſes 
without a taſk appointed tor the pm of 
the memory. 
In order to improve the memory, it is 
neceſſary to acquire a confidence in it. 
Many render it treacherous by fearing to 
truſt it; and a practice has ariſen from this 
fear, really injurious, though apparently 
uſeful. It is the practice of committing to 
writing every thing which the ſtudent re- 


wake: and deſires to remember. Nothing 
is more common, and nothing more effec- 
tually fruſtrates the purpoſe it means to 
promote . It is better that many things 


Ia. que feriptis repoſuimus, velut cuſtodire, de- 
Gnimus, et ipsa ſecuritate dimittimus. Thoſe things 
mnobich abe have once committed i ci. 7g, abe ceaſe, as 
it were, to GUARD, and abe laſe them by thinking then 
in no danger of being 22 QUINTILIAN, 

Meyion 95 89885 1 10 ME TPA EINT, an Se. 
du erg g 2 YeaTi TR H our EA] ,ẽ,te. The ſureſt method 
of lecpiug what wwe wil {0 retain, is, NOT TO COMMIT 
Ir TO WRITING, 5 to truſt it to the memory; for it 
is ſcarcely Lubie chat wiitien memoranda jlou'd not flip 
from the riſa, | FLAT®. 


Mould 
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mould be loft, than retained in the table 
book, without confidirig in 'the memory. 
Like a generous friend, the memory will 
repay paituat confidence with fidelity. 

There are injudicious and illiterate per- 
fons, who conſider the cultivation of the 
memory as the firſt object in education. 
They think it is to be loaded with hiſtorical 
minutiæ, and with chronological dates. 
They entertain a mean opinion of the ſcho- 
Jar, who cannot recite matters of fact, 
however trivial, and ſpecify the year of an 
event, however daubtful or inſignificant. 
They expect to have the chapter and verſe 
mentioned on every citation, and are more 
pleaſed with that little accuracy, than with 
a juſt recollection of a beautiful paſſage, or 
a ſtriking ſentiment. But to labour to re- 
member unideal dates and unintereſting 
tranſactions, muſt ever be an irkſome ſtudy 
to a lively genius; and he who ſhall train 
young perſons in this laborious track, will 
give them a diſguſt for literature, It is to 
feed them with the huſks of learning, which, 
as they are both dry and hard, afford nei- 
ther pleaſure nor nouriſhment. Let the 
reading be pleaſant and ſtriking, and the 


memory 
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meinory will graſp and retain all that ig 
ſufficient for the pies of valuable-im- 
provement, 
There is one circumftance which 1 had 
an unfavourable influence on aſpiring at 
the excellence of a retentive memory. An 
idea has prevailed, that memory and ge- 
nius are ſeldom united. To be poſſeſſed 
of memory, in a great degree, has led ſome 
to conclude, that genius was deficient ; and 
all pretenſions to memory have been readily 
ſacrificed for the credit of poſſeſſing genius, 
Pope's famous lines, in which he ſays, that 
the beams of a warm imagination diſſolve 
the impreſſions on the memory, ſeem to have 
induced thoſe who wiſhed to be thought to 
poſſeſs a fine imagination, to neglect their 
memory, in order to poſſeſs one ſymptom 
of a fine imagination. But J believe the 
remark of the inconſiſtency of great genius 
and great memory, is not univerſally true, 
There are inſtances, among the living, as 
well as the dead, which prove ſomething 
againſt its univerſality, It is, however, 
often true 
It 
®. Op ve 4 475 Bok funfleriEel, S r ⁰ννν, NM & 
$74 T0 7670 rte e FE06h een d. Sræd. Is, cad xc g 92 8 
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It cannot be denied, that nature has made 
a difference in diſpenfing the power of re- 
taining ideas. If we may believe ſome ac- 
counts, ſhe has ſometimes formed prodigies 
in this ſpecies of excellence, Muret relates, 
that he recited words to the number of 
thirty-ſix thouſand, ſome of them without 
meaning, to a young man, who repeated 
them all immediately, from the beginning 
to the end, and from the end to the begin- 
ning, in the ſame order, without a mo- 
ment's heſitation, or a ſingle miſtake, Mi- 
raculous, and even incredible, as this may 
appear, Muret tells us, there were innu- 
merable witneſſes to the truth of the fact, 
and mentions many names of reſpectable 
perſons, who were preſent at the repetition. 
Many other inſtances might be ſelected from 
authors of allowed veracity; but they are 
ſo diffetent from that which falls within the 
experience of mankind in general, as ſcarce- 
ly to gain credit. If they are true, they 
afford encouraging motives for the culti- 


ra xe 2 Sb Dedg. Perſons of a good and of a bad me. 
mory are not of the ſame ſort of intellect; but for the moſt 
fart the sLow are of a good, and the quick and appre- 
hen/ive of a bad memory, ARISTOT. 


E vation 
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vation of a faculty, which has ſometimeg 
been advanced t to ſo high a degree of per: 
fection . 

In giving great attention to the cole. 
tion of the memory, there 1s danger leſt it 
' ſhould be pverladen with minute objects; ; 
a circumſtance. highly injurious, . eſpecially 
in the courſe of education, Let it there- 
fore be conſidered, that a good memory f, 
|  accorging 


. * Quintilian, after mentioning ſome extraordinary 
inſtances of memory, concludes with this judicious re. 
mark: Dicebantur etiam eſſe nunc qui facerent, ſed 
mihi nunquam ut ipſe intereſſem contigit; habenda 


tamen fides eſt vel id hoc, ut, qui crediderit, et ſperet: 


It is ſaid there are Jome avho can do ſo now ; but I never 
have happened to meet with them; ; one would, e 
believe it, if it avere only for this reaſon, that he who be- 
Iieves that ſuch A have been, may hope that they may 

be again. __ Quin'r1l1aN. 
+ Some perſons 3 to think, that a good memory 
conſiſts in retaining dates and minute particulars; but 
I believe, that, though a reader remembers but few 
dates and few minute particulars, he may yet retain 
all the neceſlary general ideas and valuable conclu/fons, 
He will ſee a wide and be.ntiful arrangement of im- 
portant objects; while another, who ſtoops to pick up 
and preſerve every trifle, will have his eyes conſtantly 
fixed on<the ground. It is not enough that the mind 
can reproduce juſt what it has received from reading, 
and no more; it muſt reproduce it digeſted, altered, 
1nproved, and refncd. Reading, like food, mult 
ſhew 
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according to a ſimilitude of Eraſmus, re- 
ſembles a net ſo made as to confine all the 
great fiſh, but to let the little ones eſcape® x 


ſhew. its effects in promoting gronoth; ſince, according 
to a ſtriking remark of Epictetus, Ta D, ob Xr 
Ne rd m e us DOEON *EOATEN. c 
772 0 ELN IIEVANTA, EPIA iE Sign S DAAAs 
Sheep do not ſhow the ſhepherd þ how much they have eaten, 
by producing the graſs itſelf ; but after they have in- 
avardly digeſted the Zee, they produce outwardly wool 
and milk, | EPICTETUS., 
It muſt be 8 that the memories of ſome are 
ſo treacherous, and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
ſo open on all ſides, as to let every thing confided to 
them run through. Plenus rimarum ſam: hac atque 
illac perfluo. I am full of chinks: 1 leak on this fide 
and on that, as Terence ſays. But this defect may 
often proceed from negligence. Their end in reading 
is only to ſatisfy preſent curioſity. They endeavour 
rather to read much than to advantage (multa, non 
multim). They hurry on and are continually defiring 
SOMETHING NEW, And it is by no means wonderful 
that thoſe objects multiplied ad infinitum, upon which 
they ſcarcely allow themſelves time enough to look, 

fouls make but a flight impreſſion, and be effaced in a 
moment. To remedy this inconvenience, they ſhould 

vot read ſo faſt ; they ſhould often repeat the ſame 
thing, and give an account of it to themſelves ; and by 
this exerciſe, though troubleſome and diſagreeable at 
firſt, they would arrive, if not at the perfect remem- 
bias of all they read, at leaſt to retain the greateſt 
and moſt effential part of it.“ Rol LIN. 
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o LEARNING GREEK, AND ON THY 
INTRODUCTORY BOOKS. 


Primum igitur iſtis Græce linguæ oſoribus ita re- 
ſponſum volo, omnem elegantem doctrinam, omnem 
cognitionem dignam hominis ingenut ſtudio, uno 
verbo, quicquid uſquam eft politiorum diſciplinarum 
nullis aliis quam Græcorum libris ac literis contineri. 
In the firſt place, I would inform the gentlemen who have 
conceived a diſlike to Greet, that all elegant learning, all 
Knowledge worthy the purſuit of a liberal man, in a word, 
ewhatever there is of the politer parts of literature, i is con. 
tained in no other books than thoſe of the Greeks. 


MuzeTvs, 


T is not ſurpriſing that perſons, who 
have not partaken of a liberal edu- 
cation, ſhould have no juſt idea of Its 
extent and value. Writing, arithmetic, a 
little French, and a good deal of dancing, 
with a very ſmall portion of the firſt ele- 
ments of Latin, to enable the boy to ſay 
that he once learned Latin, is ' deemed 
quite ſufficient, by the rich lower orders, 
to form the literary attainments of a gen- 
tleman. 5 — e 
With 
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With reſpe& to Greek, it is often thought 
totally ſuperfluous. Indeed, the vulgar idea 
of Greek comprehends in it all that is 


dull, difficult, horrid, uncbutk uſcleſs, and 
pedantic. 


In conſequence of this ignorance, ha 
theſe prejudices, we find the ſons of opulent 
parents, whoſe circumſtances would enable 
them to live a life of literary leiſure, ren- 
dered incapable of it, by having been kept 
in their youth from the knowledge of a 
language moſt beautiful in itſelf, and the 
ſource of all that is elegant and ingenious. 


I grant, that a ſuperficial knowledge of 
Greek, like a ſuperficial knowledge of La- 
tin, or of other languages, 1s of little value. 
But why muſt the knowledge of it, which a 
boy is to acquire, be ſuperficial? Evidently 
from the trifling notions of the age, the ig- 
norance of the parent, and his falſe ideas 
and prepoſſeſſions. The natural faculties 
of boys are as good now, as in times when 
Grecian literature was more generally and 
ſucceſsfully cultivated. 

I will venture to affirm, that a Nb. 
ledge of the Greek will contribute greatly 
to adorn the gentleman, while it is eſſential 
in a ſcholar. It will lead him to the 


fountain- 
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fountain-head. It will enable him to judge 
of compoſition with taſte. It will point out 
to him, with preciſion, the meaning of 
many words in the Engliſh language, 
which are daily uſed, and of far the greater 
number of technical terms in every art and 
ſcience. The Greek authors are indeed ſo 
celebrated, and have been ſo univerſally read, 
that one al think no man of ſenſe and 
ſpirit would voluntarily forego the peruſal 
of them. Homer, we all know, has always 
kept his place as The nobleſt writer whom 
'the world ever produced. They who 
think they ſhall diſcover his FOE SAT 161 
excellence in any” tranſlation, are greayy | 
miſtaken, 
I am ſure, an acquaintance with the Greek 
poets and mm e would be, highly 
| favourable 


® The Grecian commonwealths, while they main- 
tained their liberty, were the moſt heroic confederacy 
that ever exiſted, They were the politeſt, the braveſt, 
and the wiſeſt of men. In the ſhort ſpace of little 
more than à century, they became ſuch ſtateſmen, 
warriors, orators, hiſtorians, phyſicians, poets, critics, 
Painters, ftulptors, architects, and, laſt of all, philo- 
ſophers, that one can hardly help conſidering that 
GOLDEN PERIOD, as a providential event in honour 
of human nature, to ſhew to what perfection the we 
cies might aſcend. 


3 
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favourable to the prevalence of good ſenſe 
and liberal ſentiments, as well as of good 
taſte, But I know how readily 1gnorance, 
indolence, and prejudice will oppoſe my 
doctrine. The preſent age is diſpoſed to 
purſue compendious methods, which termi 
nate in external and ſhallow attainments. 
And unleſs a timely check is given, the 
next age will be led to neglect ſolid im- 
provements ſtill more than the preſent ; 
for as ſolid improvements become leſs ge- 


nerally underſtood, N will be leſs gene- 
rally eſteemed *. 


With reſpect to the beſt method of at- 
taining the knowledge of Greek, I own I 
am prepoſſeſſed in favour of that which al- 
ready prevails in our capital ſchools, the 
utility of which has been already proved by 
repeated experience. The beſt Grecians of 
our country have been trained in as eſta- 


Now the language of theſe Greeks was » wie like 
themſelves, it was conformable to theit tranſcendent 
and univerſal genius: HERMES. 


* am informed, that, on the continent, the Greek 
language i is not generally underſtood, even by thoſe 
who write and aſſume the dignity of dictators in lite- 
rature and morality. We ſee, in conſequence of the 
neglect of this, and of other ſolid learning, falſe 
tate, falſe philoſophy, and infamous morals. . 


K bliſhed 
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bliſhed manner, and at the antient grams 
mar- ſchools. 

Some innovators have however appeared | 
in this department; and they have wiſhed, 


that Greek might be taught previouſly to = 


Latin. Others have inſiſted, that Greek 
grammars written in Latin are abſurd, as 
they tend to increaſe the difficulty ; but this 
objection falls to the ground if Latin is firſt 
acquired, 

Thoſe who wiſh that Greek ſhould be 
taught before Latin, are in ſome degree 
authoriſed in their opinion by the great 
Eraſmus*. Though I have a great reſpe&t 
for the genius and judgment of Eraſmus, 
J muſt diſſent from his opinion on this ſub- 
ject. My reaſon for inſiſting that Latin 
fhould be firſt taught is, that Latin is in- 
diſputably more univerſally uſeful than 
_— and that many who remain at 


His argument derired from the opinion of 
Quintilian, who directs his pupil to learn Greek be- 
fore Latin, is fallacious, and not at all to the pur- 
poſe: for Latin was the native language of Quin- 
n 2. 

+ Ad uſum Latina lingua potior eſt: ad doctrinæ 
= am Graeca. For common uſe Latin is preferable ; fir 
the purpojes of exienfruve learning, Greet, MURETUS. 


ſchool 
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ſchool only to the age of thirteen or four- 
teen, are enabled to carry away with them 
a knowledge of Latin, which, though very 
ſuperficial, may yer be ſerviceable; wheres: 
as, if Greek only had been taught them, 
they might indeed have made ſome profi- 
ciency in that, but they would have been 
totally ignorant of Latin; and I believe 
their Greek without Latin would be of 
little value. Every experienced ſcholar will 
coincide with my ſentiments on this ſubject, 
and there is little danger that the preſent 
method ſhould be reverſed in public, though. 
it may ſometimes 1n private tuition. 

There are various grammars, all ſtrongly 
recommended by their editors, as contain- 
ing ſomething ſuperior to all that preceded 
their publication. I prefer either the Eton, 
oi that publiſhed by Grant, and after- 
wards by Carnden, for the uſe of Weſt- 
minſter ſchool. Dr. Ward's edition of this 
is printed with a type and paper which 
oreatly recommend it; for a beautiful type 
In Greek books, intended for the uſe of 
ichools, is found to be very advantageous. 
| ſelect this grammar for the ſake of uni- 

KS. formity, 
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formity, and becauſe it has been wang f 
ſucceſsfully uſed. 

On firſt going over the grammar, I would 
recommend an attention only to the Prin- | 
cipal parts of it. An application to the mi- 
nuter particulars , on firſt entering on the 
ſtudy of a language, certainly impedes the 
ſcholar's progreſs. When the declenſions of 
the nouns and pronouns,. and the forma- 
tion of the verbs, are once learned, T adviſe 
that the ſcholar ſhall begin to read one of 
the chapters of St. John's goſpel in the 
Greek Teſtament. The Greek of this 
evangeliſt is remarkably eafy ; and I know 
of no book whatever ſo well calculated 
td initiate a boy in the Greek language, as 
the Greek Teſtament. I do not ſay, that 
the ſtyle is the pureſt and moſt elegant; 
but I think, at that early period, when 
Greek is read only to exemplify gramma- 
_ tical rules, purity and elegance are leſs re- 
quired than perſpicuity. After ten or 
twelve chapters ſhall have been carefully 


* Vulgo multa inferciunt grammaticz plane philo- 
ſophica, quæque a tenera ætate intelligi nequeunt. 
They commonly inſert many things in a grammar which 
are abſolutely philoſophical, and which cannot be underſtood 
t a tender age. Voss1Us. 


read, 
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read, I would let the - ſtudent begin St. 
Luke, whoſe Greek is allowed to be better 
than St. John's. At this time, I ſhould 
wiſh the ſcholar to begin his grammar 
again, and go through it with great accu- 
racy. That which will now be read in it, 
will be perfectly underſtood, and its uſe 
fully aſcertained. When the greater, part 
of St. Luke ſhall have been read, and its 
grammatical conſtruction and its particu- 
lar words analyſed, let the ſcholar begin 
ſome work af Xenqphon, ſtill repeating a 
portion of his grammar every morning. 
This will ſoon pave the way to Demoaſ- 
thenes and Homer; and when theſe are 
once underſtood, which I imagine, with 
diligence and good abilities, may be very 
ſoon accampliſhed, he ſcholar will be able 
of himſelf to purſue his ſtudies .i the Greek 
language, as far as he ſhall chuſe to proceed. 
And indeed I have no doubt, but that he 
will chuſe to proceed as far as he can, if 
his lot in life allows him leifure. For the 
pleaſure he will feel, when once he enters 
deeply into the fine authors of antient 
Greece, will lead him to prefer them to 
al others. He will then find, that the 


K 3 Pre- 
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Preference given to them by all preceding 
ages, is not the effect of mere prejudice, as 
is ſuppoſed by the ſuperficial ſtudent i in 
Greek, who has never read enough to enable 
him to taſte their excellences. 

Though my principal argument in re- 
commending the ſtudy of Greek, is derived 
from its native excellence; from the oppot- 
tunity it affords of enlarging and ennobling 
the human mind, by laying open the writ- 
ings of the Greek philoſophers, poets, and 
hiſtorians; yet it may not be improper to 
add, for the ſake of thoſe who ſeek profit 
from liberal ſtudies, according to the vul- 
gar idea of the word profit, that the know- 
ledge of the Greek greatly facilitates the 
practice of ſome lucrative profeſſions, | 

cannot underſtand how it is poſſible for a 
phyſician to acquit himſelf with tolerable 
credit, unacquainted with Greek, Almoſt 
all the terms he uſes are Greek words, 

written in Roman characters“. The ſubor- 

dinate practitioner in medicine would alſo 
find his employment much eafier and 
pleaſanter, and his character more reſpect- 

* Greco fonte cadunt. 

They flow from the Greek fountain. HoR. 

e able, 
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able, if he were inſtructed in the meaning 
of the words which he every day uſes, 
and which he cannot clearly- and fully un- 
derſtand, without knowing the language 


whence they are immediately, and vba 
alteration, tranſplanted “. 


Some late writers, however, who have 
cenſured the eſtabliſned modes of educa- 
tion with all the freedom of dogmatical 
dictation, have hinted, that Greek is ut- 
terly unneceſſary. One of them in plain 
terms informs us, that it can be neither 
uſeſul nor ornamental.. He recommends 
it to all who are not to be divines or phy- 
ſicians, © not to waſte ſo much time, as 
« even to learn the Greek alphabet .“ 


* One may add, that the profeſſors and ſubordinate 
practitioners IN THE LAW alſo appear to great advan- 
tage, when they have enjoyed the benefits of an educa- 
tion not nominally, but truly, liberal and learned. It 
would not then be ſaid, as Milton expreſſes it, “ that 
they are allured to the trade of the law, grounding 
their purpoſes not on the prudent and heavenly con- 
templation of JUSTICE AND EQUITY, WHICH WAS 
NEVER TAUGHT THEM, but on the promiſing and 
pleaſing tho ughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, 
and flowing fees.“ MiLTrox's Tractate. 

+ Mr. Sheridan; yet even Rouſſeau confeſſes, that 
the underſtanding. is greatly improved by learning 


languages ; ſuppoſing that they were not in themſelves 
uſe ful. 


* 
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Such a doctrine as this will often be wel] 
received, ſince both ignorance and indo 
lence will be ever ready to vote in its fa- 
vour, Add to this, that the attachment of 
many to ſingularity, will lead them to adopt 
almoſt any new and plauſible opinion, when 
advanced with confidence. But to the pre- 
valenee of ſuch ill-grounded notions, we 
may attribute much of the levity, and the 
fuperficial knowledge, which diſgrace ſome 
of thoſe ranks among us, who uſed to be 
early initiated in the wiſdom of the an- 
tients, through the medium of the fine 
language of antient Athens, as well as an · 
tient Rome. 

The oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed modes, 
and the enemies to Greek, have ſeldom 
been ſolid ſcholars; and ſome have ven- 
tured to ſuſpect, that they have been guilty 
of a common practice, that of ane 
what they do not underſtand . 


* Damnant quod non intelligunt. They condemm 
avhat they do not underſtand. QuINTILIAN. 

In anſwer to the contemners of Greek, I will again 
cite a paſſage or two from a truly elegant modern La- 
tin writer. Aiunt Græcam Latinamque linguam 
jampridem moRTUAs eſſe. Ego vero eas nunc demam - 


BR 
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non tantim vIVERE et vigere contendo, ſed firma Vas 
letudine uti, poſtquam eſſe in poteſtate plebis deſig- 
runt. Prædicere poſſumus, fi homines noſtri paulg 
magis Græcas literas negligere cœperint omnibus bonis 
artibus certiſſimam peſtem et perniciem imminere. 
Hoc fi iſti aut videre per inſcitiam non queunt, aut 
agnoſcere propter inveteratum in Græcos odium no- 
lunt; perſiſtant ſane in ſententia ſpa ; nobis ignoſcant, 
ſi quo in ſtudio plurimum operæ poſuimus, ab eo non 
facile abducimur ; ſed et ejus dignitatem conſervare 
nitimur, et quas ex eo utilitates percepiſſe nobis vide- 
mur, eas cum aliis communicare conamur, — Neceſſe 
eſt in eraſſiſſimà rerum ignoratione verſari eos qui 
PRESIDIO INTERPRETUM freti Græcæ ac Latinz 
linguz ſtudia negligunt, They tell us that Greek and 
Latin are DEAD languages. But I maintain that they 
are not only LIVING, but that they are in high health now 
at laſt, fince they hawe ceaſed to be in. the power of the 
vulgar, =— I may venture to predict, that if our country- 
men ſhould go on a little longer in the negled of the 
Greek, inevitable deſtruction awaits all the valuable 
arts. F they cannot ſee this through ignorance, or will 
not acknowledge it through prejudice againſt the Grecians, 
truly let them perſiſt in their opinion ; but let them pardon 
us, if we refuſe to relinquiſh a ſtudy to which we have 
applied; if wwe endeavour to preſerve its dignity, and 
to communicate thoſe advantages to others, which we 
think ourſelves have derived from it, They muſt be 
groſoly ignorant, who neglect Latin and Greek, relying 
on the aſſiſtance of tranſlators, MurEeTus, 
If any are ſtill of opinion, that the learning of Greek 
is too heavy a burthen for thoſe boys who are born to 
a fortune, and to whom it is not neceſlary as a pro- 
ſeſſional accompliſhment, let them conſider, that many 
ladies have learned Greek for the pleaſure of it. Let 
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them recolle&t the names of Mrs. Carter, Madame 
Dacier, 2 Jane Grey, and many others living 
and dead. I found her,” (Lady Jane Grey) ſays 
Aſcham, in her chamber, readinge Phædon Platonis 
in Greeke, and that with as much delite, as ſome j Jen- 
tlemen would reade a merie tale in Boccace. . . . I 
aſked her why ſhe would leeſe ſuch paſtime in the 
parke ? Smiling, ſhe anſwered me, © I wiſſe all 
“their ſport in the parke is but a ſhadoe to that 
© pleaſure that I find in Plato. Alas! good folke, 
* they never felt what trewe pleaſure ment. 
«© My booke hath beene ſo much pleaſure, and bring- 
«© eth daily to me more pleaſure and more, that, in re- 
« ſpect of it, all other pleaſures, in very deede, be 
“put trifles and troubles unto me.” To the boys or 
men who are afraid to enter on ſuch ſtudies, we might 
ſay, to ſhame them, O vere Phrygiz, neque enim 
Phryges ! O ye who are truly Trejau ladies; for ye are 
uct men of T roy. If the Phrygiz did not often in the | 
preſent | age excel the Phryges in learning, as they 
confeſſedly do in virtue. 


Eraſmus, whoſe genius and judgment in all which 
concerns polite letters are greatly to be reſpected, has 
this paſſage in one of his letters: Hoc unum expertus 
video, nullis in literis nos eſſe aliquid fine Grecitate- 
This one thing 1 ſee From experience, that we cannot ar- 
ride at eminence in any kind of literature, without an 
acquaintance ewith Greek. This opinion will be contro- 
verted by many, who have erected themſelves into 
ſcholars, philoſophers, and theologiſts, with a know- 
ledge -of no other language than that which they 
learned from their mothers ; and yet it is certain, that 
even that language cannot be perfectly underſtood 
without underſtanding Greek and Latin, 
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SECTION XII 
ON MAKING A PROFICIENCY IN GREEK. 


Ang thuy is the Gael tongue, from its BIRT 
and univerſality, made for al! that is great, and all 


that is beautiful, in every ſubject, and under every 
form of writing. FlER MES. 


HOSE who are ready to e 
ledge the excellence of the Greek 
language, are deterred from its purſuit by 
ideas of its difficulty. They aſſert, with 
ſome truth, that few make ſuch a profi- 
ciency in Greek, as to derive all the ad- 
vantages from it which it might afford, 
and that they do not often find in the 
world, thoſe who can read it with eaſe or 
pleaſure. 
With reſpect to its difficulty, it is cer- 
tainly a copious language. It requires 
much and various reading, to gain a com- 
petent knowledge of the primitive or radi- 
cal words * But it is alſo a language 
which aud in compounds and deriva- 


* Yet the Greek roots have been computed not 
much to exceed three thouſand. 


tives, 
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tives, the meaning of which may be eaſily 
known, by knowing the ſimple and origi- 
nal words. He who has acquainted him- 
ſelf with a ſmall number of the moſt uſeful 
radicals, will be able, with a little ſagacity, 
to diſcover the meaning of many words in 


a book written on a familiar and obvious 


ſubje&. By reading ſuch a book, he will 
probably find his knowledge of original 
words in ſome degree increaſed, He goes 
on to one leſs ealy. His knewledge of the 
language is enlarged by infenſible grada- 
cions, and he at laſt acquires a deep and a 
maſterly ſkill, by perſeverance indeed, 
but without much painful labour. He 
may ſele& ſuch authors as will amuſe him 
as he proceeds, and, like a pleaſant com- 
panion in a Journey, be a ee —_ 
vehicle, 
I will point out a few aun; with th 
order in which they may be read, 1 
diftate not; for the books and the order 
may be changed, with great propriety, 
by a better judgment. But as J write a 
practical treatiſe, IT, have already faid I 
+ muſt deſcend to particulars. I preſup- 
poſe, that a progreſs has been made in 


4+ the 
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the - Greek dorm and in the | Greek 


I eſtament. 


The works of Neueren are in ami 
rematlinbly eaſy, The ſentences are ſhort, 
and the ideas familiar. I will not now deſ- 
cant on the ſweetneſs of his dition, and his 
other beauties. I will only adviſe, that 
either his Memorabilia, his Cyropædia, his 
Anabaſis, his little but elegant treatiſes on 
the Character of Ageſilaus, and the Spar- 
tan and Athenian Polity, may be read im- 
mediately after n Greek * eſtament, or 
with it. 2 

The Dialogues of Lucian are too enter- 
taining to be omitted. The Greek is 
pure, but rather more difficult than that of 
Lenophon. Fhey may be read after ſome 
progreſs has been made in Tenophon. 
But as morality is of great importance in 
early youth, and as it may be learned in 
great perfection from the Greek authors, 
wiſh that a very particular and very long 
attention may not be paid to Lucian at 
ichool, though his wit and his language 
are highly excellent. To accuſtom boys 
to laugh at every thing ſerious, may have 

| | « "nl 
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an ill effect on their future conduct. 1 
wiſh Epictetus, and the Table of Cebes, 


and all the Socraticæ Chartæ exhibited 
by Plato and Xenophon, to be more fre- 


quently and more attentively read than the 


works of the laughing Philoſopher. 

When theſe books are once. properly 
dudied, the ſcholar ſhould be immediately 
advanced to the higheſt claſs of Greek 
literature at ſchool, to Homer, Plato, and 
Demoſthenes *. Neither ſhould he be con- 
tented with reading only a few paſſages, 
but ſhould go deeply into them, ftudy 
them with great and long attention, and 
receive ſuch an impreſſion from them as 
mall induce him to read them again when 


he leaves his ſchool, and to make them 


the companions of his life. Their conver- 
ſation will exalt his ſenſe, and give him 
dignity, 


* I think it, at this ſtage of improvement, a very 
good method to make the boys tranſlate paſſages of 
ſome eaſy author into Greek as a night's exerciſe, 
Though they certainly will not at firſt write Attic 
Greek, yet, however imperfe& the ſtyle, they will gain 
by it a great knowledge of the vocabulary. 


2 At 
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At ſchool, it is impoſſible to go through 
the works of a very voluminous author, 
neither is it required. It is the buſineſs 
of the ſchool to qualify the ſtudent to go 
through them by himſelf, Selections are 
therefore publiſhed for the uſe of ſchools, 
But I am ſorry to obſerve, that the know- 
ledge of many never extends beyond theſe 
| ſelections. They judge of Plato from 
Foſter's edition, of Lucian from Kent's, of 
Demoſthenes from Mounteney's. Though 
theſe and ſimilar ſelections may be very 
judicious, and quite ſufficient in ſchools, 
yet I would by no means wiſh the ſcholar 
to confine his curioſity within ſo narrow 
limits. Let him dig the mine deeper“ 
and wider, and he will find treaſure in 
abundance, Let him aſcend higher, and 
he will view a proſpect no leſs beautiful 
than extenſive, 

I wiſh an improvement to be made in 
the method of reading Greek ; but there is 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe, that my wiſh will 
de accompliſhed. I wiſh to ſee editions of 


* Approfondiſlzz. Go to the bottom. | 
4 Greek 
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Greek authors univerſally uſed in ſch6ols; 


without Latin tranſlations. For my own 
part, I am convineed; that the practice 
uniformly adopted for many ages, of giving 


a'Latin tranſfation of Greek books, is the 


principal teaſon that Greek has been leſs 


generally underſtood than Latin; Not but 


that ſome have proceeded ſuccefsfully, not- 


withſtanding all impediments ; and I be- 


lieve at preſent, and in our own country, 
Greek is well underſtood. Several living 
writers have given indubitable proofs of 
their excellence in it; among whom may 


be moſt honoutably enumerated the philo- 


logical Emendator of Suidas. If we look 


back, we ſhall find a numerous and diſtin- 
guiſhed train, who, while they adorn the 


literary annals of our nation, afford moſt 
animating exarnples for the aſpiring ac 
of the preſent age* ; 


* Iwill take the liberty of quoting another n 
from Hermes, before I leave this ſubject: 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe among us, who 


« either write or read with a view to employ their 


4 liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch as do either from views 
*. more ſordid, we leave them, like flaves, to their 


00 deſtined drudgery)—it were to be wiſhed I fay, 
„that 
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te that the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 
« would inſpe& the finiſhed models of Grecian lite- 
* rature ; that they would not waſte thoſe hours which 


they cannot recal, upon the meaner productions of 


« the French and Engliſh preſs; upon that fungous 
« growth of novels and of pamphlets, where, it is to 
«© be feared, they rarely find any rational pleaſure, 
« and more rarely ſtill any ſolid improvement. > 
To be competently ſkilled in ancient learning, is 
« by no means a work of ſuch inſuperable pains. 
The very progreſs itſelf is attended with delight, 
« and reſembles la journey through ſome pleaſant 
« country, where every mile we advance new charms. 
« ariſe, It is certainly as eaſy to be a ſcholar as a. 
« pameſter, or any other character equally illiberal 
« and low. The ſame application, the ſame quan- 
« tity of habit, will fit us for one as completely as for 
« the other. And as to thoſe who tell us, with an 
air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, not books, 
« we muſt ſtudy to become knowing ; this I haye al- 
ways remarked, from repeated experience, to be the 
common conſolation and language of dunces. _. 
„ Eraſmus, in the earlier part of his life, carefully 
ſtudied the Greek and Latin grammar, read lectures 
4pon them, and tranſlated Greek books into Latin. 
This was laying a right foundation for criticiſm and 
pluloſophy ; and it is to be wiſhed that our young 
ſtudents would follow his example. Be you ever ſo 
ingenious or induſtrious, yet if you negle& to culti- 
vate and to preſerve this humble part of knowledge, 
you will be PERPETUALLY STUMBLING WHEN YOU 
TREAD ON CLASSIC GROUND; when you attempt to 
explain, to tranſlate, or to correct antient authors, or 
to diſcuſs any learned ſubject, or to compoſe a few 
pages in proſe or in verſe. Then beware of blungers ; 
and think not to make amends for them by inſulti 
pee 
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and ridiculing grammarians, ſcholiafts,,.commentators, 
Iexicographers, verbal critics, word-catchers, ſyllable: 
mongers, and poachers in Stobœus or Suidas. Quand 
on vouloit meſpriſer monſieur Cujas, on Pappelloit: 
grammarien ; mais il s' en rioit, et difoit que telles gens 
_ eſtvient marris de ne l'eſtre pas. When they auanted 10 
ſhew: contempt to: momſieur Cujas, they called him a gran 
marian; but he laughed, and ſaid that ſuch ſort of peo - 
ple were only vexed that they avere not ſo. Sealigerana,” 
Jor TIN, 
That amiable 120 elegant ſcholar Dr. John Burton, 
of Corpus Chriſty College, was a very warm friend to 
Greek ſtudies, and recommended a-proper application 
to them with great ſpirit and eloquence.. I ſelect the 
following paſſage from one of his opuſcula: 
V +» Ftaque ergo tam pauci Linguæ Græcæ, cujus 
ſtudium præ ſe ferunt, peritiam atque cognitionem 
intimam ſunt aſſecuti. Ecquod huic malo remedium 
adhiberi cupis? fac idem ut priſtina majorum in ſtudiis 
inſtituendis induſtria reſuſcitetur, patientia exercitetar ; 
ut adoleſcentes veſtri omnia marte proprio aggredian- 
tur et elaborent, quaſi nulla ſibi eſſent in promptu-ſub- 
ſidia; ita demum ingenii ſui viribus uti conſueſcant, 
ut auxilio alieno neutiquam- indi geant. Haud profecto 
ittis fervitutem Ægyptiacam impero: cognitiones 
certè in omni genere inſtrumenta illis nulla invideo; 
at idem cavendum puto ne conceſſis abutantur. I i 
for this reaſon, that ſo few who profeſs to lady Greet 
bave obtained a ftill and intimate knowledge of it N hat 
is the remedy? Let the induſtry of our forefathers be 
rouſed ; let patience be exerciſed. Let young men begin and 
labour every thing by their own powvers, as if there wort 
nd alfiſtuuces. Let them be uſed to exert their o“. abili- 
ties, in Yuch à manner as tot to want fortign aid. I de 
not ſet them an A gyptian taſt. I forbid them no inſtru- 
nent. of Tnocolidge: but I think care is to be talen that 
bey may not abuſe æubat is alloæued. BuRTONe 
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SECTION XIV. 


ks TS STUDY OF THR ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Ut ipſe ad meam utilitatem ſemper cum Græeis 
Latina conj unxi, neque id in philoſophia tantùm, ſed 
etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci, idem tibi cenſeo 
faciendum, ut par ſis in utriuſque orationis facultate. 
As I have always, with great advantage to myſelf» 
united the fludy of books in my own language with Greek 
books, and. that not in philoſophy only, but alſo in elo- 
quence ; ſo I think, you ſhould do, that you may be equally 
excellent in both languages. Cic. to his Son. 


Non enim tam præclarum eſt ſcire latind, quam turpe 
neſcire. To be well. acquainted with one's native lan- 
guage, is nothing to boaſt of ; but not to be well acquainted 
with it, is à great diſgrace.  Idems 


ANY parents are of opinion, that, 
while their ſons are learning Latin, 
they are making no improvement in Eng- 
liſh, They are greatly miſtaken. It is 
impoſſible to learn the Latin grammar, 
Without acquiring a valuable knowledge of 
grammar in general, and conſequently of 
the Engliſh grammar. But it muſt be con- 
felled, that many particulars of the Engliſh 
L2 grammar 
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grammar cannot be learned, but by a par- 
ticular application to it; and it is certain, 
that this has been long — in the 1 
approved ſchools. 


Engliſh. undoubtedly ought to form a % 1 
great part of an Engliſh gentleman's edu- 
cation. I think, at the ſame time, that if a 
boy has made a good proficiency in claſſical. 
learning, he will be able of himſelf to make 
up for the want of particular inſtruction in 
this. point, if he chuſes to apply to it. Good 
ſenſe, good company, and the reading of 
good authors, with a knowledge of gram- 
mar in general, will commonly make a 
ſcholar completely maſter of his own lan- 
guage. Several of our beſt writers were 
educated at public ſchools, where I believe 
the Engliſh grammar was not taught; and 
I conjecture that the prelate who has writ- 
ten ſo excellent an introduction to the Eng- 
liſh; grammar, did not learn any. part of. it 
at his ſchool as the buſineſs of his ſchool ; 
but, like others, probably acquired his ſkill 
by private and ſubſequent ſtudy. _ * 

To comprehend'it, however, among the 
ather objects of ſcholaſtic purſuit, tends to 
act ; render 
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render the plan oFedycationane complete. 
It is indeed very deſirable; for IL. have 
known: boys who, though: they could write 
Latin grammatically, were unable, for want 
of this. part of inſtruction, to compoſe an 
Engliſh letter oda familiar ſubject without 
incorrectneſs, much more with elegance; 
and even ſame celebrated uriters in Engliſb 
have made ne n in ae 
grammar. 

I need not aint out the, proper hi 
duction. Every one will anticipate me in 
chuſing Lowth's. Some parts of it are un- 
avoidably too difficult for a child's com- 
prehenſion. Aſh's introduction to it, adapted 
to the uſe of children, 115 be <A 
vſed with great aduantage. 

The beſt method of teaching — 
grammar is, Tiehink; after having gone 
through Lowth, to'thuſe to be read by one 
'of the Claſs; a paſſage of one of Addiſon's 
Papers in the Spez tor, andtheh to pare it 
Accurately in The Hahner itt ich 4 1 
or Greek Teflon is uſu ſually F abalyſcd. 
Yolations of of grammar, a | 1 All alt tn 
loleciſms, "and bea in the cöf- 
bluor 1 L 3 y verſation 
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verſation of boys, mult de noticed and 
corrected. Eh} 1b Mi 1 
To confirm their pebve mene in Eng. 
lim, boys muſt compoſe in it, as ſoon 48 
they are capable of invention. Indeed, this 
is ufually done in public ſchools, and tile 
advantages of it are univerſally felt. Many 
boys go to public ſchools, Who are deſigned 
for commercial life. The little Latin they 
learn by the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
when they ſometimes leave ſchool for the 
accompting-houſe, may not be of great'ſer- 
vice to them; but the habit of compoſing 
in Engliſh, will enable them to write letters 
with eaſe and with accuracy; an acquiſi- 
tion, for which they will be obliged to their 
ſchool as long as they live; an acquiſition, 
which will diſtinguiſn and adorn them more 
than any of the eee MANS 
are merely ornamental. 
[ would comprehend, in he: ue og oh ins 
ſtruction in Engliſh, the doctrine of Eng 
liſh verſification, as well as of profaic co 
Poſition, | The various metres Would b be | 
explained ; and ſuch a manner of reading 
them pointed out, as tends to diſplay t! their 
beauty and their melody. 
1 would 


* 
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I would advance aſtepihigher. I HNõ.uuld 
endeavour to infuſe not only a:grammarical, 
but a critical knowledge of the language, 
and its authors. To the ſenior boys the 
beauties and defects of ſtyle ſnould be ſhewn. 
The opinions of judicious critics on our 
poets, hiſtorians, orators, and moraliſts, 
ſhould be laid before them and diſcuſſed. 
They ſhould be taught not to read every 
thing that falls into their hands, but to 
ſelect their books with judgment, and to 
aſſign the reaſons for their preference. 
They will thus acquire not only gramma- 
tical accuracy, but taſte; a quality, which 
will furniſh them, during life, with plea- 
ſure pure and refined; to be able to reliſh 
which, beſides the exalted ſatisfaction of it, 
will characteriſe the true gentleman inde- 
pendently of fortune. © pa oo 
As Engliſh cannot always conveniently 
be read in ſchools, and during the ſchool! 
hours, it muſt be read in Private by boys 
who wilh to acquire a perfect knowledge 
of it. To complete the grammatical and 
theoretical kill Which is taught by the in- 
ſtructor, let the pupil. read the moſt elegant 
Ione in the Engliſn language. 
| L 4 Fame 
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Fame will uſually point theſe out; but leſt 
ſhe ſhould err, as ſhe ſometimes does, the 
advice of the living inſtructor muſt be 
bee and follo wet. 
Though the ſtudy of a ne Ja: 
guage is of high importance; and though 
ſome inſtructors“ have endeavoured to per- 
ſuade their countrymen, that it is ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes of life; yet the educa- 
tion of him who has been confined to it, 
will be greatly defective. It may with truth 
be aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding his at- 
tention may have been directed to this ſingle 
object, he will never comprehend it ſo well, 
as he will who is converſant in the antient 


Wannen. The mere Engliſh ſcholar 


57 Plegigue mera deliramenta pueris inculcant, ta- 
men Dit boni, quem non illi Palzmonem, quem non 
Donatum præ ſe contemnunt ? idque neſcio quibus 
præſtigiis mire efficiunt, ut fultis materculis et idiotis 
| patribus tales | videantur quales ipfi fe faciunt,, The 
greater part teach mere fooleries to their boys, rer, good 
God ! what Palzmon, what Donatus, do they ast f deſpiſe 
in compariſon with tbemſelues? And I know not how 
. [they do it, but they make themſelves appear to fookiſo m- 
bers, and to idiot Fathers, Juft fuch as they repreſent 
themſelves. | ERASMUS. 

F And as to the objection, that boys are long em- 


We in learning mere olds and terms, ang unin- 
telligible 
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will often be obliged to turn over his Eng- 
liſh Dictionary, and, after all, will acquire 
but an imperfect idea of the many words 
which are directly derived . the Latin 
or the Greek. 


telligible rules, while they are learning Latin, an 
objection which is triumphantly urged by every inno- 
vator, we may ſay in the words of Felton: “ A boy 
will be able to repeat his Latin Grammar over two 
or three years before his underſtanding opens enough 
to let him into the reaſon of the rules; and when this 
is done ſooner or later, it ceaſeth to be jargon; ſo that 
all this clamour is wrong- founded; j and there- 
fore I am for the old way in ſchools ſill, and children 
will be furniſhed there with a ftock of words at leaſt, 
when they come to know how to uſe them,” 

I wiſh thoſe parents and inſtructors who rail ſo much 
againſt employing boys in learning words, and terms, 
and rules, would inform us how they can be employed 
ſo INNOCENTLY. Would they introduce boys into 
company, take them to all public places, and initiate 
them in all the vice and vanity of the world? The 
time will come when. they will repent ſack a choice, 
and will wiſh their ſons had been learning Lirrr' 8 
Rurks, inftead of HorTE's. 71 5 1 

Natura enim ipſa ſic N ſtudia diſpertiviſſe 
videtur, ut primam ætatem LIN, mediam elo- 
quentiæ et artibus, poſtremam uſui et communi utili- 
tati diſtribuerit. For nature herſelf ſeems thus to hate 
allotted the ftudies of nan; fo as to devote the firſt part 
of life to language, the middle to eloguence. and. the arts, 
the laft 10 On and general ut: lity. 

Anon. Diſfert. de Rat. diſcend. Ling. 
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SECTION XV. 


ON THE PREPARATION FOR A MERCANTILE 
LIFE, 3 | 


T2 ob at vogio, 28 xowby Th w Deere THE. vd 
kr, 3; 205 vi 36 THATY arnxo, Jewv 9 Tr Uyica Tay= 
Tov pH dew) ig. Money indeed can be poſſe Jed 
Ey any fort of man whatever 3 but the HONOURABLE, 
und that which leads to praiſe and glory, is peculiarly 

che property of the gods, and of men: who come neareſt te 
them. PoLYBLUs, 
: Pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum deducere — 5 
Mt hæc animos ZRUGO, &c. Hozart, 
Our youth, proficients in a nobler art, 
Divide a farthing to the hundredth part. 
Mell done, my boy, the geyful father cries, 
Addition and ſubtraction make us wiſe. 
But when the ruſt of wealth pollutes the foul, _ 
- Hud monied cares the genius thus contronl, 
; How 1c) wwe dare t oe, . FRANC, 


Great wit of antiquity, no le re- 
markable for the liberality of his 
Ina, and his knowledge of the world, 
than for his excellence in poetry, has cen- 
ſured that mode of education which is con- 
fined to arithmetic, He has ſuggeſted that 
the mind, from a conſtant attention to pe- 
cuniary 
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cuniary and mercantile computations: in 
early youth, contracts a degree of ruſt to- 
tally deſtructive of genius. There is cer- 
tainly ſome truth in his obſervation; but it 
muſt be conſidered, that our country differs 
from his in many eſſential particulars. 
Arms and arts were the chief objects in 
Rome; but Britain, from her ſituation and 
connections, is naturally commercial. Com- 
merce in Britain has acquired a dignity un- 
known in antient times, and in other coun- 
tries of Europe, They who have been 
engaged in it have added a grace to it by 
the liberality of their education, and the 
generoſity of their minds. This has in- 
troduced them to the company of thofe 
to whom their fortunes made them equal; 
and they have appeared. in the ſenate, and 
in ſociety, with n n n im- 
portane. e OO 
1 mean, bosteverz 1 in this ration, to adviſe 
that they, who are deſtined to-a commercial 
les: TMP; not Hevote 1 heir t time and atten- 


* „ #4 


never rm — "They are the 
qualifica- 


% 
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qualifications of a hireling ſerivener,' and 
are at this time in poſſeſſion. of ſome of the 
loweſt and meaneſt en of abe com- 

ty: | | 03012 67907 Vini 
But 1 wood not FR Jniſappretiendell; 03 
Fan the value of a legible and expeditious 
hand, and the beauty” of ärithinetiettas a 
ſeienee, as well as its uſe as a Tactical 
* 80 5 e ire abſolüte Y keceſ. 
8 1 ch IRE fan 


- I Numerorum eee e 4 lie 
tis erudito neceſlaria eſt. 14 he knowledge.of numbers is 
zeceſſary for every one 205 76 alfuai inted with the ft 
elements of learning. DI 112613 ' QbUINTILIAN 


Arithmetic, indeed, ' when ſtudied as a ſcience” for 
Its own ſake, aſſumes, new' grace, and furniſhesa Hue 
exerciſe for the mind j in its favourite employ ment, the 
+ purſuit of truth. 
« [5s here,” ſays a fine whiter, ſpeaking of quantity, 
e ſee the iſe of thoſe mathematical ſciences, arith- 
metic, geometry, mulic, &c. which the Nd 
eſteemed ſo eſſential to a liberal eib rein 
we believe there is any one how, but muſt acknow- 
edge that a mind, properly tinged 'with' fuch noble 
- ſpeculations (ſuppoſing there be x want of genius br 
of courage), is qualified to excel ĩn ever ſuperiqr ſcene 
of life. Far more honourable. they ſurely. Qu pau Jain 
the arts ; of riding a horſe, o or of "wielding, a ſwo ore 
accompliſhments "uſually aſſigned our youth” of c . 
tion, and for the ſake of which alone they ard often | 


ſent into diſtant countries, as if there were nothing to 
ak a i 
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ſary to the merchant; they are highly uſefub - 
to all. My meaning is, that they ſhould 
not form the whole of education, nor even 
the chief part of it, even when the ſtudent” 
is deſigned for mercantile life. For what 
is the propoſed end of a mercantile life 2 
The accumulation of money. And what 
is the uſe of money? To contribute to 
the enjoyment of life“. But is life to 
be enjoyed with a narrow and unenlight- 
ened mind? If it is, what muſt be the en- 
joyment ? It muſt be low, and diſgraceful. 
A rich man, without liberal ideas, and 


be taught them at home, nor any thing in a gentle- 
nan worth cultivating but his body. We would not 
undervalue theſe bodily accompliſhments (for perfec-- 
tion of every ſort 1s certainly worth aiming at); but we 
would wiſh them to be rated as mach below the men- 
tal, as the e RET is N to the mind. 9 ö 


Harris. , 
In order to which it is neceſſary to have acqaized; 
a fort of knowledge,” o ru Deg). Tav Z2HN , GAAz Tv 9 2 
75 ET ZHN- Not that which regards mere animal li fe, 
mere cating, drinking, &c. but that which contributes tu 
WELL LIVING er pleaſures 755 a reaſonable nature. 


- 
* 


EricrErus. 
Qui «ti ſcit ei bona, Riches are goods to him alone 
who knaos how to uſe them, | 


\ - 


Tax NCE. 
Without 


— — 14h 1 rat 


„„ 49 os nec. 
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without ſome ſhare of learning“, is an un- 
fit companion for. thoſe in the rank to 
which he is advanced; a melancholy con- 
ſideration, that after all the toils and cares 


of buſineſs, when a man has acquired a 


princely fortune, he muſt be excluded from 


the ſociety of men of equal condition, but 


ſuperior education, or be ridiculous in it; 
that he muſt be unfit for parliamentary or 
civil employments, though the influence 


of money may procure him admiſſion to 


them! | 

I really do not mean, in any thing I have 
ſaid, to diſcourage an attention to writing 
and arithmetic, If I did, my judgment 
would condemn me, and I ſhould raiſe a very 
numerous party, who would not fail to be 
clamorous againſt my doctrine, My advice, 
which I offer with unaffected deference, is, 
that thoſe who are intended for a genteel 
line of commercial life, ſhould: beſtow at 
leaſt as much attention on the cultivation 


Petite hanc juveneſque ſenefque —— 

Miſeris viatica canis. Honk. 
Seek this, both young and old — 

This furniſbes a ſupply for the evil days 25 ol age. 
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of their fninds as on mechanical attainments, 
or on a mere preparation for the ſuperin- 
tendence of an accompting- houſe. 

There is time enough for the accompliſh». 
ment of both purpoſes, in the courſe of an 
education properly conducted, and long 
enough continued. At our beſt and moſt 
reſpectable grammar ſchools , opportuni- 


* Theſe are ſometimes avoided, from an idea that 
they are expenſive. I believe they are ſeldom more ſo 
than other reputable ſchools. Aſcham, ſpeaking of 
the folly of parents-in ſparing expence in the education 
of their ſons, though not in other trifling or vicious 
matters, ſays, It is pitie more care is had to find 
out rather a cunnynge man for their horſe than a cun- 
nynge man for their children. They ſay nay in 
worde; but they do ſo indeede. For to the one they 
will gladlie give a ſtipend of 200 crownes by the 
yeare, and loth to offer to the other 200 ſhillings, 
God, that ſitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to 
ſkorne, and rewardeth their liberalitie as it ſhould ; 
for he ſuffereth them to have tame and well ordered 
horſe, but wilde and unfortunate children; and there- 
fore in the ende, they find more pleaſure in their horſe 
than comforte in their children.“ ROGRR ASCHAM. 

Ties Aacrſelęæ hdg dx, lere 3 Joe win, 
Kö, TAAGITE ., OUUCIAG KATVO! 
Ilan r, OrNogoÞw TewWhonove 

He gives his cook ten mine, his doctor a drachm, Bis 
toad-cater five talents, his friend and counſellor ſmoak, 
his miſtreſs a fallt. bis PHILOSQPHER THREE HALF=- 
PENCE, . | CRATES. 

ties 
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ties are ufually afforded. for improvement in 
writing and in arithmetic. Many inſtances 
might be produced to ſhew, that the claſ- 
ſical and the mercantile diſcipline have pro- 
ceeded with equal ſucceſs. It is indeed 
true, that the writing of thoſe exerciſes 
which are indiſpenſably required in a claſ- 
ſical courſe, retards the acquiſition of a fine 
hand, becauſe it is uſually done in a care- 
leſs and haſty manner. But it might be 
done otherwiſe. Granting that it cannot, 
yet ſurely one would abate ſomething from 
the excellence of a flouriſh, for the ſake of 
acquiring ideas, and elevating the mind 
with noble ſentiments, Is it worth while to 
forego the improvement of taſte and literary 
genius, for the ſake of forming a ſtroke in 
a letter with greater elegance, though not 
in the leaſt more legibly ? for the ſake of 
acquiring a mechanical habit in very ex- 
traordinary perfection, in which, after all, 
the ſcholar will often be ſurpaſſed by the 
| loweſt apprentice, or the meaneſt clerk of 
a petty office ? | 
I know it will be ſaid, that boys who are 
deſtined to reputable merchandize, are uſu- 
ally taught Latin, How are they often 
955 taught 
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taught it? They art are oſten placed at a 
ſchool where the Aller teaches it- not'®; 
He profeſſes to teach only writing, aritk- 


—_— and mathematics; \ S "OW" to * 


FS  S&'4S 


Ae - qtniſins* ah 
Ut multum? duo ſufficient. © Res nulla minoris .. 
Conftabit patri quam filius. 


To Quintilian the ſchoolmaſter how mh ? Two e. fer 
ces will be enough, None —_ cf a Father leſs than 
r/o. * Jovenar. 


0 Kart ix: "mos 5 W Ne ayers 70 7 fare & per O vrcr d- 
* , wrabarra tr 75 F Tv WN ο abarpe yen lub pog 
.N deri, ob pi peo de, Leros re. hey xructg weft 
Tara wood c Tor N vituy, obs rau Tablet, 
pron Oeorrictrr 3 Ss » _ * 's Wo NN 92, eig roœob rc Tov 
mm egoCaivouos PrAzeyveing a "I Remmi, G, 
hh pt e νjù pro Joy TrNouay, arveu Tovs Tavs wndsvoc Tiboug 
a al Tobg Tx deb TA. C rates, the old philofo her, 
often uſed to ſay, that if it were poſſible to make them 
bear, he would get up to the top of the higheſt pinnacle, 
and cry out with. a loud vice, Good people, ' whither 
are you going in fuch haſte, ye who apply yourſelves /o 
earneſtly to get money, but who take but little thought for 
your children, to aubom you muſt leave it all?ꝰ . Many 
fathers, continues Plutarch, have arrived at ſuch a 
love for money, and ſuch an indifference ſor their 
children, as, for the ſake of cheapneſs, to chuſe ſuch 
inſtructors for their ſons as are good for nothing. 
*EYONON di Noxorrec, L ooking out for one of auh 
ignorance may be had a bargain, ' PLUTARCGH- 


M his 
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Bis b he hires an aſſiſtant to teach Lav 
tin. The principal ſhare of time and at- 
tention is- devoted to writing and arithme- 
The parent deſires. it, and the maſter 
8 gives it the greateſt attention. 
Seldom any thing more than the firſt ele- 
ments of Latin are taught, and theſe, it 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, in a very ſu- 
perficial manner. The boy leaves his ſchool 
at the age of fourteen. He writes a fine 
hand, and caſts accounts to admiration, 
His Latin he ſoon forgets; for he was 
never taught to dwell upon it as of great 
importance; and, in general, what he knows 
of it is ſo little, that it is ſcarcely work 
remembrance. 
When he has acquired his fortune, which 

he may very well do, with little other 
knowledge but that of addition and multi- 
plication; though he prides himſelf on 
having had a liberal education; yet he ac- 
knowledges, that he has found little ad- 
vantage from the claſſics, and holds them 


in low eſtimation“. He declares, that 3 


This diſeſteem may be accounted for by the old 
\pbſervation, Ignoti nulla cupido eſt. Ve have n 4. 
"_ for that which we knew nothing about, * * 


a 
I 
* 
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fon of his ſhall adhere to the four firſt rules. 
He ſeldom looks beyond the circumſcribed 
horizon of the accompting-houſe, even Ls 
when admitted into the council-chamber ; 
and he contributes, both by his diſcourſe 
and example, to bring the claſſical mode 
of education into diſrepute. He pretends 
to have been trained according to its rules, 
and grounds his pretenſions on the very 
little of Latin grammar which he very im- 
perfectly learned, in a very ſhort time, when 
his attention was almoſt confined, both by 
parental and preceptorial authority, to a me- 
chanical attainment, and to a ſingle ſcience, 

I need not uſe argument in recommend- 
ing the ſtudy of French and Geography to 
the intended merchant. Their obvious uti- 
lity is univerſally underſtood. 
It is well known, and much to be la- 
mented, that the ſhafts of wit and ridicule 
have often been ſucceſsfully thrown at city 
magiſtrates, and other public characters, 
whoſe offices“ ought to ſecure reſpect. 
This 
_* Pericles ſupported a public character in a free 
city with great dignity, O 8 WAera FTecixAcs Tuylevouerocy 
Ky N ,t weelbels OTKON ονꝙ Ogo rntea Onan wyics 
ibpibirecerg Ee Te prTiwgioang cu f, T6 d Tow 
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This unfortunate circumſtance - has bees 
entirely owing to that defect in their edu- 
cation, which their wealth could never 
compenſate. Though they ought to qua- 
lify themſelves for the deſk; yet they ſhould 
recolle&, that they are not to remain there 
always: but ſhould let their minds be early 
imbued with that elegance, which will re- 
main with them, and conſtitute them gen- 
tlemen, whatever may be their employment“. 


bone, *Avatayieas fv d obne, 9 64 Tor dub ph %ο NOYN 
@go0%yogzver., But he, aube was moſt converſant with 
Pericles, and moſt contributed to give him a GRANDEUR 
dr MIND, and to make his high ſpirit for governing the 
Popular aſſemblies more whighty and authoritative ; ina 
avord, WHO EXALTED HIS IDEAS, and raiſed, at the 
Jame time, the dignity of his behaviour ; the perſon who 
did this was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, whom tht 
people of that age uſed to call NOYE, or Mind. 
PLUTARCH, quoted by Harris, 


Great ſtateſmen, and men who have tranſacted 
cid buſineſs with honour and authority, have uſually 
been polite ſcholars and philoſophers ; witneſs, Scipio, 
Cicero, Cato, Brutus, Marcus Antoninus, Sir Thomas 
More, Sidney, Raleigh, Temple, Grotius, De Witt, 
and many others. Vide Philoſoph. Arrangements. | 

Homines rerum gerendarum gnari, ad negotia exe- 
quenda idonei fortaſſe ſunt, et in ſpecialibus judicio 
non malo utuntur. Verum confilia de ſummis rerum, 
eorumque inventio et adminiſtratio recta felicius a li- 
teratis promanat. Mere men of buſineſs are fervafs. 
avell enough qualified to manage common affairs, and in 


a few 
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# few particulars have a pretty good judgment. But 
counſels of high moment, and the proper invention and 
execution of them, ſucceed beſt in the hands of men of 
letters. | Lord Bacon. 
have juſt met with the following paſſage from 
GolpsMiTH, in which he characterizes the perſons 
under whom the ſons of London traders are often edu- 
cated. It is impoſſible to conceive, ſays he, the 
„ ;zgnorance of thoſe who take upon them (in ſome 
„ boarding-ſchools) the important truſt of education. 
Is any man unfit for any of the profeſſions ? he finds 
« his laſt reſource in ſetting up a ſchool, Do any be- 
«© come bankrupts in trade? they {till ſet up a boarding- 
« fchool, and drive a trade this way, when all others 
« fail; nay, I have been told of butchers and barbers, 
„who have turned ſchoolmaſters; ; and, more ſurprj- 
« ſing ſtill, made fortunes in their new profeſſion, 
% Could we think ourſelves in a cou ntry of civilized 
« people; could it be conceived that we have any re- 
** gard for poſterity, when ſuch are permitted to take 
* charge of the morals, genius, and health, of theſe 
dear little pledges, &c, ?”” GoLDsSMITH. 
It is found, that even ſenſible people do not ſuffi. 
<cntly uſe their own judgment in the important buſi- 
neſs of ſelecting a ſchool for their children. They are 
influenced by the recommendations of friends, which 
too often originate entirely from a defire to promote 
the intereſt of a maſter, rather than the welfare of the 
pupils, An enterprizing man, who has failed in trade, 
hires a large houſe near town, which he converts into 
an academy, His former acquaintance in the city re- 
commend it to their neighbours ; the mothers like a 
tea- -drinking place within a ſixpenny ride; and ſo the 
academy is filled with academics. 
This remark ariſes from envy, ſays the ſage who 
preſides in the academy. 


* 
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SECTION XVI, 
ON LEARNING FRENCH AT SCHOOL, 


Fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 
Hen from a foe inſtruction may be fought, Ovin, 


HE French language abounds with 

authors elegant, lively, learned, and 
claſſical. I do not ſee how a ſcholar can 
diſpenſe with it. To be ignorant of it, is 
to cut off a copious ſource of amuſement 
and information. I need not expatiate on 
its utility to the man of buſineis, and the 
ornament it adds to the accompliſhed gen- 
tleman. Its uſe and its grace are ain 
underſtood. 

But whether boys ſhould begin to learn 
it ſo early as they ſometimes do, admits of 
doubt. I] need not obſerve, that the lapſe 
of time is neceſſary to mature the mind as 
well as the body. Like the body, it may, 
at a very early age, be overladen and con- 
tracted in its growth. I would therefore 
begin with the moſt important object, and 
Jay a good foundation. The Latin gram- 
mar I conſider as the moſt important object 

5 * at 
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at that age, and as the avenue to future 
Auptecen dg ' Let not the ſcholar then 
be introduced to French till he has made a 
conſiderable progreſs in in the — of 
the Latin grammar“. 

At the age of ten or twelve, ey beforeg 
if the boy has abilities, this preparation-may 
be in a great meaſure completed. The 
knowledge of a few Latin words, as well as 

of the grammar, will contribute greatly to 
facilitate the acquiſition of French 

French ſhould by all means be taught 
grammarically, And when the pupil has 
not learned the Latin grammar, he muſt 
begin with the firſt elements of the F rench, 
and go through them accurately; for ſoms 
grammar muſt be learned with accuracy. 
But when he is acquainted with the parts of 


* He who has learned the Latin grammar perfectly, 
will find French incredibly facilitated. Mr. Richard 
Carew, who wrote 4 paper on purpoſe to diſcounte- 
nance the uſual methods of learning Latin, by the 
grammar, &c. informs us, that“ he learned more 
French among the natives in three quarters of a year, 
than he had done Latin in thirteen years“ . . But 
he is obliged to confeſs, though very unwillingly, that 
the uſe of his Latin grammar did ſomething belp him. 
RICHARD Caregw's true and ready Way. 


M 4 Ipeech, 
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ſpeech, and the general principles of gram- 
mar in all languages, which he will be 
by learning the Latin grammar, I cannot 
ſee any neceſſity for going over the ſame 
ground in a French grammar; which, how- 
ever, is not uncommonly required, to the 
great impediment and confuſion of: the 
ſtudent. _ RT . 
It will therefore require judgment i in | the 
French maſter, to ſelect ſuch parts only of 
the grammar as are abſolutely neceſſary, 
Theſe, are of themſelyes. OBO; nu- 
merous. | 
I will likewiſe recommend it to him t to 
* the ſtudent to reading an eaſy 
author, as ſoon as the nouns, pronouns, 
and regular verbs are learned. This early 
entrance on reading authors greatly acce- 
lerates the progreſs in the French language, 
and, indeed, in all languages. The ſub- 
ject matter of a book, eſpecially if it be 
narrative and entertaining, alleviates the 
labour of acquiring the knowledge of a 
new language. But when the boy is con- 
fined during ſix or twelve months to the dry 
rules of a grammar, he is naturally induced 
o hate the ſtudy of a language, which 
: + ak preſents. 


e553! 


5 
4 


ar sn 40 hs 
chat to him nothing but irkſome toil. 
The peruſal of an author not only makes 
the ſtudy pleaſant, but alſo illuſtrates and 
fixes in the mind the rules of grammar, 


I believe the greater number of parents 
wiſh their ſons to learn French®, chiefly that 


N they 


* The following remarks of Mr. Chambaud, e 
to his grammar, appear to me juſt. 


The learning of a language is the wel of time 
and application. It cannot be learnt in a ſhort time 
without taking great pains. That is impoſſible in the 
nature of the thing: and children learn nothing but 
by repeating the ſame thing over and over again. 
« But if they do not learn ſo faſt as grown perſons, 
they generally learn better. They will ſpeak F rench, 
of courſe, after they have learnt how to ſpeak : for 
we are all apt to ſhew our accompliſhments. If botk 
chey and their maſter act their part, you may reſt ſatis. 
fed that they come on well, though they cannot 
ſpeak. Do not be impatient at the operations of 
nature; ſhe works but ſlowly. Children, in a good 
ſtate of health, and under a wholeſome diet, grow 
conſtantly, though their growing is not conſtantly ob- 
ſervable. It is even ſo with the mind: it improves 
conſtantly, ſo it is properly cultivated ; though tis in 
proceſs of time only that we can perceive the im prove- 


ment. It is impoſſible for one not to be able to ſpeak 


the language, when thus made capable of it; and it is 
as impoſſible to be made capable of it, otherwiſe 
than by ſtudying its genius, and learning metho- 
aically, 


« It 
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they may be enabled to ſpeak the lan- 

Suage. This is certainly a valuable attain- 
ment; 


ce It f is a great abuſe introdeced i in moſt 3 to 


2 


force beginners to ſpeak nothing but French among 


themſelves. They muſt of neceſſity either ſ peak wrong 
(even ſuppoſing they have a competent ſtock of words 
and expreſſions, for it is the utmoſt abſurdity to pre. 


tend, that they will learn them by gueſſing), or con- 


demn themſelves to ſilence. The firſt cannot but be 
very detrimental to them; ſince they thereby accuſ- 
tom themſelves to a barbarous broken French, whick 
is no language at all, and cannot be unlearned without 


infinite pains. The ſecond is ſtill worſe, for it hinders 


them from diſcloſing freely their thoughts, and ſtraitens 
in ſome meaſure their underſtanding ; but, above all, 
gives them the utmoſt averſion to the language, their 
books, and their maſter: to prevent which, too muck 
care cannot be employed. 


« It is amazing to ſee how apt people are to deceive 
themſelves, and how eaſy to be impoſed upon by de- 
figning crafty men, who improve the general ſimpli- 
City to their own private gain. 'To this is owing the 
abuſe which I am complaining of. 

86 The generality of people being incapable to 
reflect duly upon the nature of a language, and the fa- 
culty of the human mind, have hardly put their 
Children to the ſtudy of the French language, but 
they expect them to ſpeak it, before they have learnt 
how to ſpeak : and in caſe they do not, never fail to 
tax the maſter either with incapacity or neglect of his 


buſineſs, | N 
er The 
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ment“; but I think an ability to read and 
taſte the beauties of the celebrated French 

writers, 


“ The maſters, on the other hand, being at a loſs 
to ſatisfy thoſe unreaſonable expectations, and knows 
ing not what to contrive for forwarding their boys, 
preſently begin by making them learn words, dia- 
logues, and phraſes, and labour hard to beat into 
their heads 2s many common ſentences as they can; 
pretty near after the ſame manner as parrots are in- 
trated. And, as has been hinted before, the abſurd- 
ity is even carried ſo far in ſome ſchools, as to confine 
the poor boys, under all ſorts of penalties and puniſh- 
ments, to the talking nothing elſe but French. The 
conſequence of which is, they acquire the knack of 
talking a Gibberiſh, which nobody can make any thing 
of. The ignorant parents, charmed however with 
the ſhew their children make of their learning, think 
them great proficients in the French tongue. They 
recommend the ſchool as one of the beſt for learning, 
and ſo the maſter gets his ends ; but in truth the poor 
boys know nothing of French, and the parents are 
deceived and impoſed upon.“ 

* It enables the boy to tranſact mercantile buſineſs, 
and facilitates the acquiſition of money ; and 1s, for 
that reaſon alone, valued by many parents, who are 
not aware that W YU HeOANAIOD TWVY KTHPPLT ive Children 
are the chief of our poſſeſſions. CHRYSOSTOMs 

I am informed, but can ſcarcely believe it, that 
there are ſchools near the metropolis where .LITTLE 
ELSE BUT FRENCH IS TAUGHT ; Where indeed the 
maſters do not profeſs to be in the leaſt qualified to 
TEACH CLASSICAL LEARNING; but where A VERY 


BNORMOUS 
* 
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writers, is alſo valuable, Tf he can learh 
to do both in perfection, it is doubtleſ 


moſt defirable. But I have obſerved, that 


the French converſation of many boys, giſ- 
miſſed as completed from celebrated French 
ſchools, has been but a barbarous jargon, 
To learn to ſpeak French with real ele- 
gance, and with fluency, it will be neceſſary 
to give it the greateſt portion of time and 


ENORMOUS PRICE is given, when compbired to that of 
the grammar ſchools, and where the ſcholars conſiſt of 
the ſons of the firſt nobility and richeſt commoners in 
the three kingdoms. Many a modeſt and learned pro- 
feſſor in the 6 can ſcarcely procure a liveli- 
hood; while a bold and ignorant adventurer, with no 
other recommendation than his own enterprizing ſpirit, 
and his coming from à far country, is enabled, by the 
CAPRICE OF FASHIONABLE FOLLY, to accumulate a 
noble-fortune, I have been told that the boys at ſome 
of theſe ſchools really BINE on PLATE (awhich plate is 
a part of the entrance fee) ; a circumſtance which cannot 
fail to pleaſe the vanity of weak mothers, though in 
itſelf rather hurtful than beneficial, as productive of 
luxury. But if one or Two FASHIONABLE LORDS 
OR DUKES were to fend their ſons to an old woman 
to be taught how to ſupport the dignity of an Engliſh 
peer, many would be led by vanity, that univerſal 
foible, to place their ſons at the ſame ſchool. How 
meagre muſt be the underſtandings of that part of 
the nobility whp have received ſo meagre an edu- 
calion! 


attention, 
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attention, or to reſide ſome time among the 
natives. To read it with eaſe and critical 
accuracy, may be ſoon acquired with mo- 
derate application; and it is, in every re- 
ſpect, a very eligible acquiſition. 5 

There is no neceſſity to point out the 
proper books to be read in the ſtudy of the 
French language. Thoſe which are com- 
monly uſed in places of education, are for 
the moſt part proper. They are Gil Blas, 
Telemachus, Varietés hiſtoriques, and a few 
others, both entertaining and well written. 
[ will only give one caution; and it is, that 
none of Voltaire's books be admitted too 
early. Let the ſtudent, when his judgment 
is mature, ſele& thoſe books which he moſt 
approves, Whatever they may be; but let 
not the young mind be poiſoned, on firſt 
entrance into life, by obtruding on its at- 
tention the writings of a fene 5 

There was a time when even profound 
ſcholars, and celebrated writers, were un- 
acquainted with French; but it is ſo gene- 
rally ſtudied and underſtood in the preſent 
age, that to be ignorant of it is both a diſ- 
grace and a diſadvantage. It ought ſeldom 
to be omitted in education; for to the man 
8 of 
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of buſineſs it is always uſeful “, and oſten 
neceſſary. To the ſcholar it is the ſource 
of pleaſure and improvement. But yet it 
will not ſupply the place of claſſical learn- 
ing; and it is a happy circumſtance, that 
in moſt of the ſeminaries originally conſe- 
crated to the ſtudy of the antient authors 
only, opportunities are now afforded for the 


The obvious utility of French in the tranſactions 
of the world, induces all parents to wiſh their ſons to 
acquire it. Many of them are not ſo anxious con- 
cerning Latin and Greek, and other elegant purſuits. 
They aſk, where lies the profit and the gain of theſe 
In anſwer to them, I will again cite the words of 
the excellent author of Hermes, ſpeaking of ſome 
ſciences. 

«© Every ſcience whatever,” ſays he, © has its ak. 
Arithmetic is excellent for the gauging of liquors 
geometry, for the meaſuring of eftates ; aſtronomy, 
for the making of almanacks; and grammars, perhaps, 
for the drawing of bonds and conveyances. 

Thus much to the /ordid. If the liberal aſk for 
ſomething better than this, we may anſwer, and aſſure 
them from the beſt authorities, that every exerciſe of 
mind upon theorems of ſcience, like generous and 
manly exerciſe of the body, tends to call forth and 
ſtrengthen nature's original vigour. Be the ſubje& it- 
felf immediately en or not, the nerves of reaſan 
are braced by the mere employ, and we become abler 
actors in the drama of life, whether our part be of the 
| buſier, or of the ſedater kind,” HARRISõ. 


acquiſition 
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a of an clegant and uſeful modern 
Janguage. + 


* Italian is very deſirable to a ſcholar ; but it is not 
uſually taught in ſchools. He that underſtands French 
and Latin will be able to teach it himſelf, for it is very 
eaſy to read and underſtand it, if not to ſpeak it. Let 
him read a chapter or two every day, for two er three 
months, in an Italian Teſtament, and he will ſoon be 
able to read Guicciardini, &c. 


When theſe modern languages are * in the 
tranſaction of buſineſs, or in converſation with foreign- 
ers of character, or in reading celebrated books, they 
are truly valuable. But where is che uſe of prating 
them for prating ſake? Yet many a fop, and many a 
ane lady, is very proud of being able to jabber broken 
French and Italian; a poor accompliſhment, without, A 
tiberal and comprehenſive mind! 


> 
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Quibus i in rebus duo maxime fugienda foe, ne 
Juid effeminatum aut molle, et ne quid durum aut 
ruſticum fit. In which, tavo things are principally to 
he avoided ; the effeminate or the fo oft manner; the rough 
'or the Mie. F . 
| 7 Fac bee in literis, 
Viet in Palzftri, in muſicis. Quæ LI BERU n 
Scire æquum eſt adoleſcentem, ſolertem dabo. 


Try him in learning, try him in the exerciſes, in muſic, 
6; coil anſwer for it be is well fhilled in every thing 
2 a young gentleman ought to know. TER. 


T i is not neceſſary to admoniſh the world 
of the value of accompliſhments which 
contribute to exterior grace, They are in 
their nature ſuch as ſtrike the eye of the 
beholder upon intuition, They render the 
impreſſion received on the firſt ſight of a 
perſon, favourable to his general character, 
and they are therefore univerfally purſued. 
They ought to be purſued, but not without 

reſtriction. 
They are often en even by the 
parent as well as by the child, as of the 
firſt 


8 
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firſt importance ; ; as more likely to contri- 
bute to good ſucceſs in the world, than 
folid merit. If this is really the caſe ſome- 
times, and I am ſure it is not always ; > yer 
it ſurely ought not to be ſo, and the reform 
ſhould begin in the riſing generation. 
Boys therefore ſhould be taught to value 
external graces only in a ſubordinate de- 
oree, Great care mult be taken, that they 
may not be viewed in fo favourable a light 
25 to appear capable of becoming the ſub- 
ſtitutes of moral and intellectual excellence. 
The too high eſtimation of the ornamental 
qualifications is injurious to the individual, 
and to the community. It cauſes a neglect 
of ſerious and uſeful purſuits, ſuch as are 
neceſſary to the welfare of both theſe; and 
it introduces general ignorance, want of 
principle, levity of mind and behaviour, 
religion, and immorality. 

When the boy is once taught to eſteem 
religion, learning, truth, benevolence, and 
power of becoming uſeful to himſelf and 


others, as they ought to be eſteemed as 


qualities which do honour to human nature, 
and exceed all the little arts. of pleaſing by 
external deportment, as much as a reaſon- 

N | able 
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able nature exceeds the beſtial ; then let 
him be introduced to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, 
whoſe true uſe and end are to cauſe virtue, 
which is lovely in itſelf, to appear more 
amiable “. 
With theſe ideas in his mind, let the boy 
5 to dance . It will contribute to his 
health, and to his growth. It will give 


Ora d T0 rang ieee Toms 
5 Ren d. r & TecTiwy ENTKETUL. | 
When the fair form, which nature gave, is graced 
With wittuous manners, then whoe'er draws wear 
4s doubly captivated. MENAN DER. 


+ Neque enim geſtum componi ad ſimilitudinem 
ſaltationis volo, fed ſubeſſe aliquid, in hac exercita- 
tione puerili, unde nos, non id agentes, furtim decor 
lille diſcentibus traditus proſequatur. 7 would not have 
the carriage of the perſon compoſed ſo as to reſemble dancing, 
but I would have ſomething remain from this puerile ex- 
efciſe, whence that graceful air, which was given us 
when abe learned to dance, may inſenſibly ſteal upon ui 
avhen wwe are not thinking of it. 

Ut recta ſint brachia, ne indoctæ ruſticæque manus, 
ne ſtatus indecorus, ne qua in proferendis pedibus in- 
ſcitia, ne caput oculique ab alia corporis inclinations 
difideant. That the arms be ſtraigbt, that the hand: 
be not awkward aud ruſtic, that the manner of ſtanding 
ge not unbecoming, that there may not appear a want % 
Hill in advancing the feet, that the head and eyes i} 
net diſagree with the inclination of the reſt of the body. 

QUINTILIAN: 


the 
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the human form, in the embelliſhment of 
which nature has beſtowed peculiar care, 
the power of diſplaying its natural beauty 
and ſymmetry *. It will ſtrenghthen the 
limbs, and render them fit for their proper 
exertion, A ſkill in the art, independent 
of other advantages, is deſirable, as it en- 
ables young people to join in a diverſion, 
which, in decent company, is as innocent 
as it is pleaſing, When therefore the parent 
approves it, there can be no reaſonable 
objection to placing the ſcholar under the 
dancing-maſter. The methods commonly 
adopted are ſuch as, I am ſure, 1 will not 
pretend to improve. | 

Fencing, as a gymnaſtic art, 1s big 
uſeful in ſtrengthening the body. In ſe- 
veral walks of life, cuſtom hath rendered 
it eſfentially requiſite. But J ſhall not 
awell upon it, ſince it is by no means ne- 


* "Or 2 Evmunimth & Te Th Luyn K 1 In iora, K £1 TW 
81:4 MON OUVTE. eee, Eo Dwronrras red 6UT6U tei xc. 
T4 TUToUy Tour av Bn xannfor Yinwa Tw Suαν“⁰ Seda. 
If there ſhould be a coincidence of beauteous morals in 
the mind of any one, and of appearances in his form cor- 
rejpoading to them, in harmony avith them, and partici- 
pating of the ſame original ſtamp, — this avould be a moſt 
beautiful /+ 2b. to him who is able to fee it, PLaTO. 
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ceſſary in general. If the ſcholar chuſes 
to purſue it, and has a convenient oppor- 
tunity, he ſhould not neglect it; ſince it 
furniſhes an excellent mode of bodily exer- 
ciſe, after the labour of the mind in a ſeden- 
tary employment. 171999 

The learning of the military 1 
ene now very common, is, in ſeveral 
points of view, beneficial. It gives a man- 
lineſs of mien, it renders the body erect, 
and the limbs robuſt; and it qualifies youth 
to defend their country in an effectual man- 
ner, when called out by an emergency. It 
may likewiſe have an indirect influence in 
inſpiring manly ſentiments, and inſinuating 
a love of order“. 

Muſic furniſhes a ſweet amuſement to 
the man of letters f. Boys are not often 
ipitiaged in it at ſchools, With n pro- 


ar For i it is the ſcience of Tac ics. 

+ Ihope it is not true, which has been ſaid, © In 
“ comes muſic at one ear; out goes wit at another.“ 
Eraſmus ſays, Tibicines mente capti. Pipers are void 
of ſenſe. I ſuppoſe the idea aroſe from obſerving that 
thoſe who ſtudied muſic effectually, had little time for 
improvement of the mind.“ Theſe inſtruments, 
ſays Aſcham, make a man's wit ſo ſoft and ſmooth, 
ſo tender and quaiſy, that they be leſs able to _ 
ug and tough ſtudies.“ 
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priety, they are uſually left to follow, in | 
this particular, the, impulſe of their genius [| 
or their inclination. .Without both of theſe, , 
no valuable proficiency, is ever made in, 
performing on a muſical inſtrument. 
Scarcely any art is purſued, invitd Minerva, 

or without a natural turn for it, ſo unſuc- 
ceſsfully as muſic. And indeed to arrive 
at any great excellence in it, requires more 
time and attention than can well be be- 
ſtowed by him who follows any other 
purſuit with ardour. The lover of muſic, 
who has full employment of another kind, 
and who has not any very remarkable de- 
gree of genius for muſic, ſhould content 
himſelf with hearing ſkilful performers; 
opportunities for which abound in this age 
and nation. 

Drawing 1s frequently taught at ſchools; 
net often wich any ſingular ſucceſs. It is, 
however, a very convenient as well as agree- 
able accompliſhment ; and, where a genius 
for it evidently appears, no care ſhould be 
ſpared in its cultivation. But, as drawing 
is a ſedentary amuſement, I do not recom- 
mend it to the literary ſtudent, His leiſure 
hours ſhould be ſpent in active diverſion. 


N33 I will 
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1 will in general adviſe, that, whatever 
ornamental accompliſhments the ſtudent 
may wiſh to purſue, he may call to mind, 
what has often been. repeated with A ſigh, | 
that life is ſhort and aft long ». Much 
time and much attentiba muſt not, in the 
contracted ſpace of human life, be heſtowed 
on objects which afford no rational pleaſure, 
and no real advantage of any kind to the 
individual, or to ſociety. * indeed far 
better to conſume time in employments 
merely innocent, than in vice or in malig- 
nant actions; but true, permanent, | and 
heart-felt happineſs is to be derived from a 
benevolent conduct, and from uſeful exer- 
tions. Ornamental qualifications, and 
amuſing attainments, may pleaſe, indeed, 
during the ſhort period of youth; but, 
alas! the old age which has no more than 


„ Another paſſion which the preſent age is apt 
to run into is, to make CHILDREN learn all things; 
THE LANGUAGES, THE SCIENCES; MUSIC, THz 
EXERCISES AND PAINTING, Thus the child ſoon 
becomes a TALKER IN ALL, BUT A, MASTER IY 

xoxz. He thus acquires a ſuperficial fondneſs for 
every thing, and only ſhews his ignorance, when he 
attempts to exhibit his ll,?? GoLDSMITH. 
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theſe to ſupport * and recommend 
would be ridiculouſly os IIS A 
were not truly pitiable. Men are too little 
inclined to look ſo far before them, and to 
provide for that period, which, if it is de- 
ſtitute of rational amuſements and of ſolid 
improvements, mult be ſpent either in a ſtate 
of ſtupid inſenſibility, or in wretchedneſs. 

If the antediluvian duration of life ſtill 
continued, what accompliſhment is there 
at which an ingenuous mind would not 
aſpire? But to ſpend the greateſt portion 
of threeſcore years and ten, in ttifling or 
vneſſential purſuits, is pitiable folly *. 


* Obſerve what ſupports the great Cicero provided 
for his old age: In his letters to Atticus he ſayss 
Pibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam deſpondeas, quam- 
vis acrem amatorem inveneris; nam ego omnes meas _ 
vindemiolas ed reſervo, ut illud sUBsIDIUM SENEC- 
TUTI PAREM. . » « . . Noli deſperare ut libros tuos 
facere poſſim meos. Quod fi aſſeq uor, ſupero Craſſum 
divitiis: atque omnium agros, lucos, prata contemno. 
Tate care you do not engage your library to any one, 
theagh you ſhould find an eager purchaſer ; for I reſerve all 
my little property, that 1 may purchaſe this ſupport for my 
eld age . Do not deſpair of my being able to make your 
broks my own, which if I do, I ſhall ſurpaſs Craſſus in 
riches, and ſhall deſpiſe all their lands, woods, and 


mendows, Cic. 


* Quid BREvi FORTEs jaculamur æ ve 
Multa ? —— 


Why do we, who Hens fpirit but for a ſhort time, form 
fe many projects ? FloRace. 
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| Quid quod æſtimatione nocturnæ quietis dimidio 
quiſque ſpatio vitæ ſux vivit. Pars qua morti ſimi- 
lis exigitur nec reputantur infantiæ anni, qui ſenſu 
carent, nec ſenectæ, in pœnam vivacis, tot morbi, tot 
curæ hebeſcunt ſenſus, membra torquentur, præ- 
moritur viſus, auditus, inceſſus, dentes etiam et 
tamen vitæ hoc tempus annumeratur. F you compute 
the time ſpent in ſleep, you will find, that a man actu- 
ally lives only half his ſpace. The other half paſſes in 
a ſtate reſembling death. You do not take into the account 
the years of infancy which are deſtitate of reaſon, nor the 
many diſeaſes and the many cares of old age, thoſe penal- 
ties of longevity. The ſenſes grow dull, the limbs are 

racked, the fight, the hearing, the power of walking, 

the teeth alſo — die before us,-—and yet all this time is 
reckoned in the period of a life. PLinivs. 

Thus it appears, that, deducting the time of child- 
hood, of ſleep, of pain, of diſeaſe, of ſuperannuation, 
there remain, even in a long life, ſcarcely more than 
fifteen or twenty years of REAL ACTIVITY ; that is, of 
REAL LIFE, for the reſt is VEGETATION, or worſe, 
When we conſider this, we cannot help being ſhocked 
at the inconſiderateneſs of thoſe many ghoſt- like forms, 
which hover about the public places of pleaſure, and 
bow the hoary head to the only object of their worſhip, 
ALMIGHTY FASHION. Their error ariſes from the 
DEFECTS OF THEIR EDUCATION. They acquired in 
youth nothing but THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS, and they find in age none of the s0L1D com- 
forts which books, philoſophy, and religion always 
afford in abundance. 

LIFE Is NOT A JEST; and it was a fool, who ſaid 
in his heart, 

Harrx TEAQE, 5 TAIT A, 5 AUA TO u. 

Ewery thing is laughter, and every thing is duſt, and 
every thing is nothing, INCERTI. 


'The 
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The following paſſage, on introducing boys into 
company, and inſiſting too much on the ſhining and 
external accompliſhments, may correct the judgment 
of THE MANY ON an important point. 5 
When leſs attention was paid to thoſe exterior 
accompliſhments which qualify young men to bear a 
part in the converſation of their ſeniors, when they 
were kept cloſe at ſchool, and were ſeldom brought'in- 
to company, or at leaſt allowed to. ſay but little in 
company, ſo that they had little ſociety except with 
their parents and ſchool-fellows, they contracted a 
baſhfulneſs, which, by diſqualifying them from ap. 
pearing to advantage in what is called poLITE com- 
pany, made them rather ſhun it, 


«© By THIS MEANS A GREAT DEAL or VERY 
VALUABLE TIME WAS SAVED ] AND HAVING - NO 
ROAD OF AMBITION OPEN TO THEM, BUT THAT 
OF EXCELLING IN THEIR STUDIES, they of courſe 
applied their time, and bent their application, that way; 
50 THAT THEY WERE POSSESSED OF THE UN DER- 
STANDING, AND HAD ACQUIRED THE KNOWLEDGE 
or MEN, when they exhibited nothing but the ap- 
pearance of ruſtic boys. 

« Of theſe two extremes (bringing them too early 
and too much into mixed company, and keeping them 
entirely out of it), I own myſelf inclined to lean ra- 
ther to the latter than the former; becauſe EXTERNAL 
aCCOMPLISHMENTS are certainly of leſs value than 
INTERNAL ONES, and becauſe the former can be ac- 
quired when the latter cannot. The elements of 
knowledge can only be acquired to any good purpoſe 
in early life, becauſe they depend chiefly on memory, 
which 1s peculiarly quick and retentive in youth, and 
the exerciſe of it is peculiarly irkſome in riper years.“ 
Dr. PrIEsSTLEY, 
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ow THE NECESSITY AND METHOD OF LEARN» 
ING GEOGRAPHY, &c, 


Totam a lest animis, tenquam oculis, luſtrare terram 
mariaque omnia. One may Survey the whole earth, 
and all the ſeas 3 furround it, in the mind, Juſt a. 
if they were preſented to the eyes. Cic, 


HERE. is nothing which contributes 

more to accelerate the improve- 
ment of the ſcholar, and to render his 
progreſs agreeable, than a proper care to 
preſent all the ideas, with which he is fur- 
niſhed, clearly to his apprehenſion *. This 
is not often ſufficiently regarded. Boys 


*The firſt ſtrokes which form the ſketch of 2 
picture cannot be pencilled with too much truth, If 
you fail in theſe firſt lineaments, let the colouring be 
ever ſo brilliant and rich, far from concealing this want 
of proportion, it will only make the deformity more 
apparent. Indeterminate ideas ſerve only to confuſe 
the minds of children; they afford no inſtruction to 
them, and prevent their future improvement; becaule 
the falſe ideas they receive, will always contradict the 
true ones which we endeavour to give them. The firſt 
impreſſons will be in opporition to the ſecond, and the 
conſequence, confuſion.” Father GERDIL. 


learn 
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learn much of what they are taught, by rote, 
often without any ideas at ali, and almoſt 
always with confuſed and imperfect ideas, 
They are apt to conſider their buſineſs mere 
ly as a taſk, without, any view to valuable: 
improvement; and if they can go through 
it with impunity, they are little ſolicitous 
concerning the advantage to be derived 
from it. 

Among other proofs of the imperfection 
and the confuſion of boys ideas, may be 
numbered their frequent ignorance of geo- 
graphy, at the time they are reading hiſs 
tory, At many capital ſchools, ſcarcely 
any attention is paid to geography, eſpe- 
cially among the younger boys; who ares 
however, often engaged in reading Eutro= 
pius, Juſtin, Cæſar, and many other hif- 


torians antient and modern Latin and 
Engliſh. 


Obſcurity and confuſion are at all times 
bainful. It is no wonder that boys, while 
they are unacquainted with geography, ap= 
pear to receive little entertainment from 
hiſtories which abound with amuſing events, 
They are travelling in the dark. They fee 
nothing around them diſtinctly; and, at 
the 
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l of their journey, they find _ con- 
ſequence little more than fatigue. | 
At a very early age, then, I Wels in 
troduce the pupil to a knowledge of geo- 
graphy*. i But I would not Place a geo- 
graphical treatiſe in his hands. I would 
not burden his memory, or diſtract his at- 
tention, with too ge dan too minute 150 


* Sexenni vel ſeptenni utiliter cenſeo 1 Iri 
chartas tres quatuor geographicas, ut inde diſtinguere 
diſcat tres continentes, et in prima Aſiam, Africam, et 

Europam. In ſingulis harum nobiliores regiones, et 
terminos primariaſque urbes, velut, Romam, Cartha- 
ginem, Athenas, Spartam, Conſtantinopolim, Hiero- 
ſolyma. Oftendatur ubi Chriſtus natus; ubi impera- 
tor Germanicus dominetur, ubi Turcicus; ubi Caſti- 
liz rex, ubi Luſitaniz ; ubi rex Gallus, Britannus, 
Danus, Polonus, Suecus; ubi pontifex Romanus, ub! 
ſita tellus atque urbs quam ip6 incolimus ; et ſic in 
erteris. To a boy of fix or ſeven years old, I think that 
three or four maps may be uſefully given, that he may 
learn thence to diſtinguiſh three continents, and in the firſt 
Ala, Africa, and Europe. In each of theſe let him learn 
zo diftitiguiſh tbe more famous countries, boundaries, and 
the principal cities, as, Rome, Carthage, Athens, Spar- 
ta, Conſtantinople, Feruſalem. Let it be ſhewn where 
Chriſt was born, where the German emperor reigns, 
ewhere the Turk, where the king of Spain, of Portugal, 
of France, of Britain, of Denmark, of Poland, of Swe- 
den; where the Roman pontif, where the country and city 
in which abe live, and ſo in the reſt. Voss1UsS, 


ticulars, 
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ticulars. I would, at firſt, only give him 
a map of Europe, a map of England, a 
map of Italy, and a map of Greece. They 
ſhould be ſuch as are printed diſtinctly, 
and not too fully crowded. The uſe of 
maps ſhould be familiarly explained; and 
then the pupil will be well able to inform 
himſelf of the ſituation of principal places, 
and of ſuch as occur moſt frequently in 
reading the claſſics and the Roman hiſto- 
rians. Antient geography ſhould at firſt 
engroſs his attention. The ſame method 
ſhould ſoon after be uſed, to introduce him 
to a general idea of the modern, 

But as the pupil advances in age, he muſt 
be led to higher improvements. Still I 
think the beſt and the eaſieſt method is, to 
point out the places in maps, and not yet 
to perplex him with an unentertaining geo- 
oraphical treatiſe. 

When he has made conſiderable improve- 
ments in grammar and claſſical learning, 
he may enter on Cellarius. Not that I 
would recommend an attention to every 
part of this book, at ſchool. It will, I 
think, be fully ſufficient to dwell with at- 
tention on Greece and Italy. A knowledge 
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of other countries, ſufficient for, this period 
of life, may be gained by a careful and 
repeated inſpection of maps, without 
reading long and dull catalogues of 
proper names; a method which tends to 
render difficult and diſguſting, a ſtudy 
in itſelf naturally pleaſant and remarkably 
eaſy *. 

* The facility and the uſe of this ſcience, 
will induce the judicious ſtudent to make a 
great progreſs in it. He will therefore 
ſtudy modern geography, even with more 
accuracy than the antient. Frequent and 
attentive inſpection of maps will ayail him 
moſt in this purſuit, throughout all its 
parts. Whenever a name of an unknown 
place occurs in reading, let the ſtudent 
mark it in his pocket- book. to be ſearched 
for in the map at a convenient opportunity, 
I do not think it right to turn immediately 
from the book to the map, on every ſuch 
occaſion; becauſe it will interrupt the 


* Geography was but a ſport, and like a pleaſant 
voyage to us; we fell down rivers in their gentle cur- 
rent, then put out to ſea, viewed the, coaſts, entered 
the ports and cities, then went up the eountry, &c. 

BossuzT's Account of the Educ, of the Dauphine. 


courle 
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* 


courſe of reading, divert the attention from 
the main object, "ond be the cauſe of loſing 
ſome idea, or ſome improvement, of greater 
value than the knowledge of a local 
ſituation. 

There is a great-abundance of treatiſes on 
this eaſy ſcience. The vanity of ſome, and 
the hope of gain in others, have urged 
many to publiſh what they could compile 
without difficulty, Cellarius I have recom- 
mended to the ſchool-boy, as a guide to 
antient geography; Guthrie I will recom- 
mend as a guide to modern. In that uſe- 
ful compilation he will find a great number 
of particulars, not merely geographical, 
which ought to be known to every indi- 
vidual, Though D'Anville's geography is 
ſeldom uſed in ſchools, yet che ſcholar 
.onght to be informed, that his maps are 
held in the higheſt eſteem. Their price 
prevents them from being univerſally re- 
ceived. | 

Mathematica} geography, or chat part of 
it which is connected with aſtronomy, may 
e deterred till the pupil arrives at a mature 
age, unleſs he diſplays a very early genius 
and inclination for mathematics. The 

* | drawing 
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drawing of maps, and other minute labours 
in the purſuit of geography, may be deſit- 
able to a perſon who is deſigned for ſome 
employment connected with ſurveying or 
navigation, but are an unneceſſary toil to 
the liberal ſcholar. For him, an attentive 
inſpection of maps already drawn, together 
with an hiſtorical account of places, will be 
fully ſufficient. 

With reſpect to mathematical ſcience *, 
and thoſe which depend upon it, I think 
they cannot often be purſued at claſſical 
ſchools, conſiſtently with other ſtudies more 
immediately neceſſary in early youth. The 
Elements of Euclid muſt not be omitted in 
a liberal education ; but perhaps they ought 
to be attended to at the univerlity 7, rather 

than 


»I uam well convinced of the beauty and excellence 
of the mathematics; but I think them more the buſi- 
neſs of the univerfity than of the ſchool ; and I am 
alſo of opinion, that a man may be very liberally edu- 
cated without much ſkill in them. 90 

+ Many projectors have perſuaded parents, that, in 
order to teach boys THIN OGS, and not words only, it 
is neceſſary to introduce them very early to phyſics and 
mathematical ſciences. Among theſe, Milton and 
Cowley take the lead. Let us hear Dr. Johnſon, ſpeak. 


ing of Milton when Milton kept a boarding- ſchool. 
e 
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can at ſchool. Aſtronomy; and natural 
and e philoſophy, in all its 
branches; 


de The purpoſe of Milton, as it "ſeems, was to teach 
ſomething more ſolid than the common literature of 
ſchools, by reading thoſe authors that treat of phyſical 
ſubjects; ſuch as the georgic and aſtronomical treq- 
tiſes of the antients. This was a ſcheme of improve- 
ment which ſeems to have buſied many literary projeg- 


tors of the age. Dad, who bad more means than 
limment of 1 fe, formed the ſane plan of education in 
his imaginary college. 


hut the truth is, that the knowledge of þ BAXTER» 
var nature, and of 1A SNS WHICH THAT 
KNOWLEDGE REQUIRES OR INCLUDES, IS NOT THE 
GREAT OR THE FREQUENT BUSINESS or THE 
HUMAN MIND. Whether we provide for action or 
converſation, whether we wiſh to he uſeful or pleaſing» 
the firſt requiſite is the religious and moral knowledge 
of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance wit 
the hiſtory of mankind, and with thoſe examples which 
may be ſaid to embody truth, and praye by events the 
reaſonableneſs of opinions... We are perpetually 
UORALISTS, but we are GEOMETRICIAYS only by 
Chance , . ; Phyſical know! edge is of ſych rare 
emergence, that bne man may know another balf his 
life, without being able to eſtimate his {ill in x- 
DROSTATICS OF ASTRONOMY 3 but bis mojal and 
prudential character immediately appears. 


„ Tnosz AUTHORS, THEREFORE, ARE TA BE 
READ AT SCHOOLS, THAT SUPPLY MOST AXIQMS QF 
PRUDENCE, MOST PRINCIPLES OF MORAL TRUTHs 

O aun 
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| branches, will alſo be more properly com- 
prehended i in the courſe of academical ſtu- 
dies . The lectures read in the univerſities 
on theſe ſubjects, are admirably well fitted 
to accompliſh the ingenious pupil in theſe 
delightful and improving ſciences. In 
thoſe places, a large and coſtly apparatus 
is always at hand, and the profeſſors who 
read lectures, are for the moſt part men of 
oreat and ſolid merit, with little oſtentation. 
And yet if a boy has a peculiar turn for 
mathematics, it ſhould be early cultivated; 
as, indeed, ſhould all very predominant 
tendencies to peculiar excellence. Intervals 
may be found, in a courſe of claſſical ſtudy, 
for improvement in mathematical know- 
ledge; and I will recommend, as excellent 


AND MOST MATERIALS FOR CONVERSATION 3 AND 
THESE PURPOSES ARE BEST SERVED BY POETS, 
ORATORS, AND HISTORIANS.” Dr. JoHNns0N. 
The laws of England muſt alſo be comprehended 
among the academical ſtudies. The excellent inſtitu- 
tion of the Vinerian profeſſorſhip, is a noble acquiſi- 
tion to the glories of Oxford. But Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries, the firſt fruits of that eſtabliſhment, have 
almoſt rendered ſubſequent lectures unneceſſary. Theſe 
well read will be quite ſufficient for the L1BERAL ſcho- 
lar, who ſtudies not the ſubject with a view to qualify 

himſelf for a practical and venal profeſſion. 
perform- 
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performances, the books written by Dr. 
Wells“ on theſe ſubjects, profeſſedly for the 


uſe of young gentlemen. They will very 


ſucceſsfully prepare the way for a future pro- 
greſs in the univerſity, 


* « Nothing, ſays he in his preface to his Young 
Gentleman's Geometry, has more diſcouraged young 
gentlemen from venturing upon geometty, than the 


notion, that a competent knowledge of ſuch geome-. 


trical elements as are of moſt uſe in the common con- 
cerns of life, cannot be attained without extraor- 


dinary pains and time. And this notion ſeems to owe 


its riſe to an opinion, that. all Euclid's Elements are 
neceſſarily to be underſtood, in order to attain ſuch a 
knowledge. To remove therefore this wrong no- 
tion, I have redueed moſt, if not all thoſe elements 
that are of greateſt uſe, and moſt requiſite to be known 


by young gentlemen, under twenty-eight principal 


propoſitions ; viz. twelve theorems and twelve pro- 


blems relating to lines and planes, and four theorems 


relating to ſolids.?? WELLs. 


In his other little Treatiſes alſo, he has given us a 
great deal of kernel with little ſhell. 


Euclid's Elements, however, it has been well ob- 


ſerved, conſtitute the beſt introduction to rational logic, 


or the art of reaſoning juſtly and accurately in life 


and in learning, As matters of taſte, they alſo form 
moſt delightful ſubjects; for intellectual truth is the 
moſt beautiful object which the mind can contemplate. 
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COURSE OF EDUCATION. | 


. aigerat et e in temptia 0 omittat. 
Let him poſipone many 95 and omit them for the 
4 5066 | | „ Hos. 


T muſt. be remembered, that one of 

. the moſt important views in education 
is to open the mind, and prepare it for the 
reception of the ſpecies and degree of know- 
ledge required in that ſphere in which it is 
deſtined to exert its activity. It is not the 
buſineſs of the ſchool to complete, but to 
prepare“. They who pretend to teach every 
part of neceſſary knowledge, and to n 


* His igitur rudimentis puer in prima inder 
ſcholà, deinde bonis avibus ad 4 TIoRES Dtseirbi- 
As conferat ſeſe, et quocunque ſe verterit, facile des 
clarabit, quantopere referat ab optimis auſpicatum 
fuiſſe. The Boy being tincturtd with theſe elements in his 
Arſt ſchrvol, may betake himſelf in the next ffage, and 
with good preſages of ſucceſs 'ro higher learning, an 
' ewwhitherſoever he ſhall turn himſelf, he will eafily be led 
40 declare, of how much conſequence it is to have begun in 
the beſt methods. Enas uus. 


the 
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the improvements of the ſtudent” during 
the time that can be ſpent in a ſchool, 'are 
conſidered by the intelligent among man- 
kind, as deceivers and empirics. Thoſe 
inſtructors do their duty well, who point 
out the various avenues of learning, and, 
by leading their pupils a little way inte 
each, enable them to proceed alone in the 
years of maturity . As many avenues as 
can well be comprehended, without im- 
peding the progreſs of the ſcholar, muſt 
be opened for his view, and for his 8 
miſſion F. 

Hiſtory therefore muſt be included. But 
hiſtory is a moſt extenſive field. I would 
only introduce the boy into a part of it, leſt 
he ſhould be diſcouraged and confuſed by 
the immenſity of the proſpect, His atten- 
tion ſnould be confined to the more ſtriking 


* Plato divided education into Por DA and 
P DIA; the one preparatory, the other perfecting. 
At ſchool, we ought to pretend to no more than the 
PropzDIa. The pA is the buſineſs of the 
univerſity, or of private application, 

+ The TaAkxinG a TASTE of every ſort of know- 
ledge is neceſſary to form the mind, and 1s the only 
way to give the underſtanding i its dye improvement to 
the full extent of its*capacity, Locke. 


O 3 parts 
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parts'* of antient hiſtory, and to che er 
of his own country. | 

With reſpect to antient hiſtory, ; it is true, 
that he reads ſeveral original hiſtorians, as 
leſſons at ſchool. But though from theſe 
he may derive a knowledge of the language, 
I have ſeldom found, that he has received 
any great addition to hiſtorical information, 


The reaſon of this is, that he ſeldom reads | 


enough of them; that he reads detached 
paſſages ; or that he reads them at ſuch in- 
tervals, as cauſe him to loſe the thread of 
the narration. His attention is paid leſs to 
the ſubject, than to the expreſſion. It can- 
not be well otherwiſe ; for he reads Eu- 
tropius, Nepos, Juſtin, and Cæſar, at a time 


In hiſtory, ſuch ſtories alone ſhould be laid before 
them as might ATH THE IMAGINATION ; inſtead 
of this, they are too frequently obliged To Toi 
THROUGH THE FOUR EMPIRES, as they are called, 
where their memories are burdened by a number of 
diſguſting names, that deſtroy all their future reliſh 
for our beſt hiſtorians, who may be termed the trueſt 
teachers of wiſdom.” GoLDSMITH. 

| + Neque velim ego in PRIMA /ZTATE hiſtoriam 
cum Latinitatis diſpendio diſci, cujus POTIOR TVN 
ratio habenda. I would not in the firſt age, have hij- 


zory learned at the expence of Latini, which is then to be 
more valued, Mok Bor. 


when 
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when his knowledge of their language is 
very imperfect, and when the principal 
object in view, is to learn the meaning of 
Latin words, both as they ſtand ſingly, and 
33 they are combined in a ſentence. The 
hiſtory is only the inſtrument for the ac- 
compliſnment of this purpoſe *. oY 
The beſt method of giving him a clear 
and a comprehenſive knowledge. of antient 
hiſtory, is, to place in his hands ſome 
hiſtory well written in Engliſh. The firſt 
and ſecond volume of Rollin, tranſlated, 
will be very proper. Select Lives of Plu- 
tarch, the Hiſtory of Rome by Queſtion 
and Anſwer, commonly received, and 
Goldſmith's Hiſtory of Greece and Rome, 
will give a boy as much knowledge of an- 
cient hiſtory, as he can receive at ſchool 
conſiſtently -with his other occupations. 
Moſt of theſe I wiſh to be read by the boy, 
as the amuſement of his leiſure hours. 
They can ſcarcely be read in the ſchool 
without interfering with very important 
purſuits ; with purſuits, which cannot be 
* But let him early be taught to taſte and be nou- 
riſhed by Livii lactea ubertas, the milky richne/5 of Livy. 
QuIiNTILIAN. 


9 & WW poſtponed, 
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poſtpoted, like hiſtory, till the age of rhang | 
hood. BY 

1 earneffly recommend an attention to 
re Greek and Roman Hiftory in Particu« 
far; not only for the neceſſary and orna- 
mental ktiowledge which they furniſh, but 
alſo for the noble, man ly, artd generous ſen« 
timents which they tend to infpire. He, 
who, in his early age, has been taught to 
ſtudy and revere the characters of the ſages, 
Heroes, ſtareſtrien, and philoſophers, who 
adorn the annals of Greece and Rome, 
will neceffarity imbibe 'the moſt liberal 
notibns. He will catch a portion of that 
generous entliuſiaſm, which has warmed 
the hearts, and directed the conduct, of 
the benefa®tors and ornaments of the human 
race. 

A Latin and Greek ſcholar muſt not be 
ignorant of the annals of his own country. 
If this ſhould be the caſe, he will appear 
inferior, in the eyes of common obſeryers, 
to many boys whoſe education has been in 
other reſpects much confined, They are in 
themſelves capable of rewarding his atten- 
tion moſt amply. A very particular ſtudy 
of them may indeed, very properly, be de- 

ferred 


—— 
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ferred till a more advanced age“; but a 
little introductory knowledge is certainly 
deſirable at the ſchool. I know not a better 
pook for the purpoſe of communicating it 
to boys, than the book already adopted in 
ſchools, written in queſtion and an{Wery and 
abounding with prints. 


Engliſh Biography I ftrenuouſly recom- 
mend, as more entertaining, and perhaps 
more uſeful, than civil hiſtory at large. I 
do not recelle&: any biographical work, 
which is particularly and properly dpd 
to the uſe of ſchools. It is, I think, a de- 
ſderatum. It ſhould be elegantly written, 
and conſiſt principally, but by no means 
entirely, of the lives of the learned, 

A knowledge of feigned hiſtory, or my- 
thology, is abſolutely nnn the reader 


Ancient Hiſtory is more proper for a young claſ- 
lical ſtudent, becauſe it has uſually been better writ- 
ten than the modern. Quia provenere ibi magna 
ſcriptorum ingenia, per terrarum orbem, veterum facta 
pro maximis celebrantur. The exploits of the Greeks 
are celebrated throughout the world, as the greateſt that 
ever appeared, becauſe there aroſe in thoſe countries, hiſta- 
rians of great genius. Not that the exploits themſelves 
are al, ways greater than thoſe atchieved in other nations. 
SALLUST, 


of 
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of che claſſics *, But I by no means ap- 
prove of ſearching for this knowledge in 
Took's Pantheon. That book, though it 
difplays much learning, and has been long 
and generally received, is ſurely - improper 
for boys. It contains many ideas, and 
many expreſſions, which may equally cor. 
rupt the morals and the taſte of the young 
ſtudents. I would ſubſtitute in its room, 
the abridgment of Spence's Polymetis. 
This, if it includes not ſo many particulars, 
includes enough, and is written with ele— 
gance and delicacy. Dr. King's Hiſtory of 
the heathen gods is a uſeful book for the 
purpoſe; but I by no means approve the 
practice of beſtowing much time in ſuch 
purſuits. A little of this knowledge is cer- 


* Ne ea quidem que ſunt a clarioribus poetis ficta 
negligere. We muſt not overlook even the fictions of the 
more illuſtrious poets.  QuinTILIAN, 


Certe propter poetarum enarrationem, quibus mes 
eſt ex omni diſciplinarum genere ſua temperare, te- 
nenda eſt fabularum vis, quam unde potids petas 
quam ah Homero, fabularum omnium parente ? Un- 
doubredly for the ſake of explaining the poets, whoſt 
enſftom it is to mix all forts of learning in their wwarks, the 
meaning of fables is to be underſtood, awhich meaning 
<vhere auculd one rather ſeek, than from Homer, the pa- 
rent of all fables ? ERASMUS. 

| tainly 
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tainly neceſſary to throw a proper light on 
the antient writers; but I would not proceed 


any farther in purſuit of it, than is indi- 
penſably required. 


A little chronology will be highly uſeful. 
It is unavoidably a dull and unentertaining 
ſtudy *, It will be ſufficient if the pupil! 18 
at firſt furniſned with general ideas in it, 
and with a knowledge of a few remarkable 
zras and epochas. Chronological tables 
abound, and they are in general ſufficiently 
accurate. They may be referred to as eaſily 
as an almanack. 


It muſt be remembered, that the reaſon 


why I recommend introductory books only 
on hiſtorical, mythological, and chronolo- 
gical ſubjects, is, that I am directing the 
ſtudies of a boy, or a very young man. 
To a proficient in learning I ſhould recom- 
mend, if I preſumed to offer my advice, 
large and original treatiſes. I might enu- 
merate a great variety of theſe in our own, 
and in ſeveral modern languages. But the 
voice of fame,. and his own judgment, 

* Yet many ſpend their lives about the ſhells and 


huſts of learning, without ever taſting the ſweetneſs 


of the kernel and the fruit ; difficiles habentes nugas, 
raking much ado about trifles. 


will 
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will be ſufficient to rect ban in Un 
ſelection *. 


* The ſarcaſtic Juvenal ll. in the Following 
paſſage, thoſe injudicious parents, who require, in the 
fadent-of hiſtory, a knowledge of unimportant parti. 
culars. What he ſays was required of maſters in his 
time, is now often expected from the young ſcholar, 
as a ſpecimen of his improvement. 5 

—— Sed vos ſævas imponite leges, 

Vt preceptori verborum regula conſtet; 

Ut legat hiſtorias, anctores noverit omnes, 

Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſups; ut forts rogatus 

Dum petat aut Thermas aut Phoebi Balnea, dicaz 
| Nutricem Anchiſe, nomen patriamque novercq 

Archemori; dicat quot Aceſtes vixerit annos 

Quat Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas. 

J add theſe lines. Exigite, ut fit 

Et PaTER ipſius „ 

Hec inquit cures; et cum fe verterit annus. 

Accipe, victori populus quod poſtulat, aurum, 

But when thou dun ii the parents, ſeldom they © 

Without a fait before the tribune pay, 1 

And yet hard laws upon the maſter lay. 

De fare he knows exactly grammar rules 

And all the beſt hiſtorians read in ſchools ; 

Al nuthors, eweny poet to an hair; 

That, afeed the queſtion he may ſcarce de ois, 

To tell who nurſt Anchiſes, or to name 

Are bemonus is flepmother, and auhence foe came; 

How long Aceſtes lived, what flores of auine 

He gawe to the departing Trojan line; 

Bid him, beſides, his daily pains employ 

To form the tender manners of the bey; 
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And work him, lie a Wwaxen FS with art, 
To perfect ſymmetry in every part; 
To be his better pareut, to beware _ 
No young ob/eenities his \fretgth impair — | 
This be thy taſte 3 ; and yet, for all thy pains, 5 
At the year's end expect no greater gains 1 
Than what a Fencer, at a prize, obtains. | 
Davvpzn. 
Whereas : Hoc Hlud eſt præcipuè i in cognitione re- 
rum ſalubre ac fragiferam, omnis te exempli docu- 
menta in illuſtri poſita monumento intueri; inde tibi 
tuzque reipublicz, quod 1 imitere, capias ; de fœdum 
inceptu, fœdum exitu, quod vites. This is the ne 
ſaluary and uſeful fett of hiftory, to be able te fee ex- 
anples of every hind placed in a ftriling point of views 
that you may take thence, for yourſelf and for your country, 
fomething to imitate, and learn what is baje in the attemps, 
an di n in _ Nene ne e zo be  ſonnned. 
Livys 
Hiſtory i Is a 1 for the ſtudy of young 
ladies, and ought ta be recommended to them in the 
place of thoſe novels which often lead them to ruin. 
Mr. Hume very Judiciouſly advices the ladies to read 
hiſtory, The following 1 is A nn from his Eſſay 
on this ſubjeRi-' 7 + 
« remember, I was once eſired by a young beauty, 
for whom Thad ſome paſſion, to ſend her ſome novels 
and romances, for her amuſement in the country ; but 
was not fo ungenerous as to take the advantage, which 
ſuch a courſe of reading might have given me: Being 
reſolved not to make uſe of poiſoned arms againſt her. 
I therefore ſent her Plutarch's Lives, aſſuring her, at 
the ſame time, that there was not a word of truth in 
them from beginning to end. She peruſed them 
very attentively, till ſhe came to the Lives of Alexander 
and Cæſar, whoſe name ſhe had heard of by accident ; 


and then returned me the book, with many reproaches 


for deceiving her,” Hume, 
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SECTION xx. 


ON LEARNING TO SPEAK on Knab, AND ON 
| | REPETITIONS OF AUTHORS. 


Nolo exprimi literss Paddie, W. obſcuraci negli. 
gentids; nolo verba exiliter exanimata exire, nolo 
inflata et quaſi anhelata gravids. I would not have the 
letters affetedly expreſſed, I would not have. them cart- 
leſsly confuſed; I would not have the words come out 
faintly, and as if the ſpeaker was out of breath; I 
evould not have them mouthed, and as it were. laboured 
from the lungs with puffing and blowing.. _ Ay Cic, 


Tov %; a9 YIWITN Ad AUX wy gi Gods. Hout. 
Words, fueet as honey, from his lips di fille oo 


HERE has long been a juſt com- 

plaint that men, whoſe attainments 

in learning have rende red them highly 

reſpectable, have not been able to diſplay 

their knowledge with any great credit to 

themſelves, or advantage to others, from 

a defect or a fault in their mode wh _ 
cution * n 

They often incur BY reproof of Julie rde u to 

a bad reader: Si cantes, male cantas; fi legas, can- 


tas.“ JF you are finging, you ſiug enn, 1 you art 
reading, you really fing. 
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It is therefore become a very deſirable 
object in education to enable boys to 
ſpeak well *. If the boy is deſigned for 
the church or the law, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. If he is deſigned for no particular 
profeſſion, yet a clear and manly utterance 
is a valuable acquiſition. A. part of the 
time ſpent at ſchool ſhould always be de- 
voted to the purſuit of this uſeful and ele- 
gant accompliſhment. 

The proper mode, then, of purſuing it, 
is all that claims our preſent examination. 
I ſhall not enumerate the methods which 
appear to me wrong and ineffectual; but 
ſhall preſcribe that which I think moſt 
conducive to the end in view F. 


At 
* Sapere et fari, ut poſſit, quæ ſentiat. To have good 
/enje, and to be able to utter what he thinks, Ho. 


+ Under ſpeaking I comprehend reading ; and the 
following appears to me an excellent rule, © Who- 
ever reads a PERFECT or FINISHED COMPOSITION, 
whatever be the language, whatever the ſubjeR, ſhould 
read it, EVEN IF ALONE, both W and diſtinct- 
ly. . 

os A comgetiion then like this, ſhould, as I ſaid 
before, be read both diſtinctly and audibly ; with due 
regard to ſtops and pauſes; with occaſional elevations 
and depreſſions of the voice, and whatever elſe conſti- 


tutes 


7 


* 2 oy 12 


At the age of + eo Scones the boy 
is pretty far advanced in the claſſics, ſuffi. 
ciently advanced to be able to afford time 
and attention to other objects, he ſhould 
enter on the art of ſpeaking. There are 
many books written on it, and many rules 
are uſually given to the ſtudent, previouſly 
to his entrance on the practice. But J 
adviſe that theſe ſhall not be uſed; if uſed 
at all, till he ſhall have been a little while 
accuſtomed to the practice. Natural ſenſe 
and natural taſte, a good ear“, and well 
formed organs of ſpeech, under the guid- 
ance of a ſkilful living inſtructor, will ef- 
ſectually accompliſh this purpoſe, without 
any painful attention to dry and unenter- 
taining rules of art; to rules which often 
give an appearance of difficulty to purſuits 
which in themſelves are eaſy and pleaſant. 


tutes juſt and accurate pronunciation, He who deſpi- 
fing, or neglecting, or knowing nothing of all this, 
reads a work of ſuch a character, as he would read a 
ſeſſions paper, will not only miſs many beauties of the 
ftile, but will probably miſs (which is worſe) a large 
proportion of the ſenſe.” HAR RIS. 

* I infiſt very much on this quality, for eloquence js 
moſt ſtrialy and properly uus 1e; for Movarxzy compre- 


hends poetry and oratory, no leſs chin harmonious Once 
nce 


4 
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Once in every week I adviſe, that ſcho- 
Jars of the age and qualifications already 
ſpecified, ſhall rehearſe, in the hearing of 
all the boys in a ſchool, ſeated in form as 
auditors, ſome celebrated paſſage from De- 
moſthenes, Plato, Homer, Cicero, Livy, 
Virgil, Milton, Shakeſpeare, Pope, or- 
Addiſon *. I wiſh to adhere ſcrupulouſly 
to theſe original writers, or at leaſt to thoſe 
among their ſucceſſors whoſe characters are 
eſtabliſhed. I would, for the ſake of draw- 
ing a line not to be paſſed over, admit no 
authors but theſe ; for theſe are fully ſuffi- 
cient to form the taſte, as well as to furniſh 
matter for the practice of elocution. And 


* When all theſe employments are well conquered, 
then will the choice hiſtories, heroic poems, and At- 
tic tragedies of ſtatelieſt and moſt regal argument, 
with all the famous political orations, offer themſelves ; 
which, if they were not ONLY READ, BUT SQME or 
THEM GOT BY MEMORY, AND SOLEMNLY pronounced 
WITH RIGHT ACCENT AND GRACE, AS MIGHT BE 
TAUGHT, would endue them even with the ſpirit and 
vigour of Demoſthenes or Cicero, Banpices or So- 
phocles. MiLrox's Tractate. 

I diſapprove the practice of ſchool-boys ſpeaking 
their own declamations ; unleſs ir be occaſionally, and 
as an honorary reward for a good compoſition. A fine 
piece of writing contributes greatly to facilitate a fine 


utterance. 
” . when 
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when once minor authors are admitted ag 
models for the young ſpeaker, there i; 
danger of corrupting his taſte. I know 
theie are numerous writers, beſides thoſe 1 
have mentioned, of great merit. Theſe 
may be read at a ſubſequent period with 
great pleaſure and advantage. But I would 
- confine the attention of the ſtudent in ſpeak- 
ing, to authors, whether Greek, Latin, or 
Engliſh, who have obtained the rank of 
claſſics ; eſpecially when he is to commit 
their paſſages to memory, as in the preſent 
caſe. I muſt mention, by the way, that 
the learning by heart the moſt beautiful 
paſſages of the fineſt authors, 1s a very 
great collateral advantage attending the 
ſtudy of the art of ſpeaking in this method. 


The firſt object is, to habituate the ſcho- 
far to ſpeak lowly and diſtinctly. By far 
the greater part of boys have fallen into 4 
careleſs and precipitate manner of articulat- 
ing their words. Till this fault is removed, 
no improvement can be made in elegance 
or expreſſion. A diſtinct enunciation in 
ſpeaking, reſembles perſpicuity in writing. 
Without it, there can be no graceful elo- 
cution, as without perſpicuity "there can be 


# 5 no 
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ko beauty of ſtyle. Let ſome months be 
employed in obtaining theſe primary and 
important points, 4 ſlow and diſtin ut- 
terance: This of itſelf is a valuable at- 
tainment. Otie of the beſt methods of 
introducing it, J have found to be a ma- 
tion of tlie inſtructor's hand, refemblig 
the beating of time in muſic; and ditecting 
the pauſes of the learner, and the ſlower or 
quicker progreſs of his pronunciation. I 
have alſo found; as I doubt not others have 
likewiſe; that it is very uſeful to inſiſt; that 
every ſyllable; but eſpecially the laſt *, ſhall 
clearly; and as it were ſepatately; ſtrike 
the ear. Boys are apt to drop the laſt 
ſyllable almoſt entirely. Caution is how- 
ever neceſſary, to prevent the ſlow and diſ- 
tinct manner from degenerating to the 
heavy arid the Nluggiſh. But really this 
ſeldom happens. Boys of parts irc gene- 
rally too voluble. They oftener want the 
bridle than the ſpur; During this proceſs, 


* sicb autem cujuſque dictents SYLLABFs 
præſertim EXTREM, rectè, diſtinctè, et clarè profe- 
rantur. Let every Hllable of every word, but eſpecially 
ibe laft Sillables, be properly, diſtinctly, and clearly pre- 
nounced, QUiNTILIAN, BUTLER, DuGaRn. 


2 all 
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all monotony, and, indeed, all diſagree- | 


able tones whatever, muſt be carefully cor- 


reed, For if they are fuffered to grow 


into a habit, the difficulty of removing 
them is great indeed ; and. it is really ama- 
zing, how unnatural and diſguſting are the 
tones of many boys, who have been taught 
to read by vulgar perſons, without ſubſe- 
quent correction. 

When a ſlow and diftin& utterance is ob- 
tained, and the tones removed, the graces 
of elocution will claim the pupils atten- 
tion. And here I cannot help remarking, 
that J have ſeldom ſeen a very graceful 
manner in boys, who yet have not been 
without inſtruftion in this accompliſhment, 
Their inſtruftors have almoſt univerſally 
taught them a bold, an affected, and a 
theatrical manner.- They have aimed at 
ſomething more ſhewy and ſtriking, than 
the plain, natural, eaſy, diſtinct, and pro- 
perly modulated ſtyle of pronunciation. 
The conſequence has been, that hearers of 
taſte have laughed and pitied. 

Modeſty, whatever ſome diſſipated pa- 
rents may think on the ſubject, is one of 
the moſt becoming graces of a boy. 1 


& 
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he ſpeaks in public, it is one of the fineſt 
rhetorical ornaments that can be uſed. 
The beſt writers on the ſubject of rhe- 
toric, have preſcribed the appearance of 
modeſty, even in men. It is not therefore 
wonderful, that the want of it in boys (and 
it muft always be wanting where a theatri- 
cal manner is adopted) ſhould give diſguſt. 
A loud rant, and a violent tone of voice, 
can never pleaſe in @ boy, unleſs, indeed, 
he is acting a play. But as few boys are 
ſent to ſchool to be prepared for a thea- 
trical life, I think the theatrical manner 
ought to be exploded from a ſchool “, 
The claſſical manner, as I ſhall call it, muſt 
prevail in every ſeminary devoted to antient 
learning ; for there, if antient learning is 
properly underſtood, and cultivated, taſte 
muſt prevail. I wiſh, then, no mode of 
ſpeaking to be taught and encouraged at a 
claſſical ſchool, which would not pleaſe an 
Attic audience. 

| think that the greater part of inſtrue- 
tors infiſt too much on action. Much 
action requires a degree of confidence un- 

* Plurimum aberit a ſcenico, Let it be very ai iftant 
from the manner 'F the ſtage. QuiNT. 
P3 becoming 
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becoming in a boy. Vet without that uns 
becoming confidence, it will be aukwatd 
and if it is aukward, it will render: & 
fineſt ſpeech and the beſt delivery ridicu- 
lous. I have been preſent on many public 
occaſions when boys have ſpoken; and 1 
never yer obſerved aboye one or two who 
uſed action, without expoſing themſelves 
to the deriſion of the audience: Good na- 
ture led them to conceal their diſpleaſure 
from the boys, but it was evident to others, 
None ſeemed to have approved i it 1 1.1 the 
more illiterate. 
It is uſual in many ſchools to 40 Engliſh 
plays. The exerciſe may poſſibly i improve 
the boys in utterance, but there are many 
inconveniencies attending it. The various 
preparations, and the ,rehearſals, break in 
greatly upon the time which ought to be 
ſpent in claſſical and grammatical ſtudy. 
Nor is the loſs of time the only evil. The 
boy's attention becomes engroſſed by his 
part, which he is to perform before a 
large and mixed audience. The hope of 
applauſe, t the dreſſes, the ſcenery, all con- 
ſpire to captivate his imagination, and to 
make him loath, in compariſon, his Lexi- 
con 
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con and Grammar. I am not ſure thar 
ſome moral corruption may not ariſe from 
ſome circumſtances unavoidable in the re- 
preſentation. The theatrical mode of ſpeak- 
ing, which has been acquired by it, has 
ſeldom pleaſed the beſt judges *. Perhaps 
ſome improvement may ariſe from acting a 
play of Terence or Sophocles; but I doubt 
whether a boy will be the better for emu- 
lating a ſtroller in a barn. 

Neither is it deſirable, that he ſhould 
a that loye and habit of declaim- 

ng, which may introduce him to ſpouting 
ha. or diſputing ſocieties 7. If we may 
believe report, little elſe than infidelity 
and faction are learned in thoſe ſchools of 
oratory. Nor can it be ſuppoſed, that ele- 
gance of ſtyle, of ſentiment, or of utter- 
ance, is often found in ſuch unſelected aſ- 


ſociations 1. Having 
Non ab ſcenk et hiſtrionibus. Net from the flage 
end the players. Cic, 


+ Since this was written, many of theſe ſeminaries 
of riot, rebellion, and irreligion have been ſuppreſſed 
by parliamentary authority, to the joy of all men of 
good ſenſe, good morals, and true patriotiſm. 

t Nec eloquentem quidem eficiunt, ſed Joguacem. 
They do not render a man a good ander but merely @ 
rater, PETRARCH. 


14 0. 
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Having rejected the forward, the pom- 
pous, and the declamatory ſtyle, I muſt 
explain what I mean by the claſſical. 1 
mean, then, a clear, a diſtin, an empha- 
tic, and an elegant utterance without affect- 
ation. I confeſs I have not often found ſo 
pure a ſtyle; but I can conceive it, and I 
am ſure it would pleaſe and affect a refined 
audience, To a vulgar and an illiterate 
audience, yehemence of action, and loud- 
neſs of voice, often appear more truly elo- 
quent, than the graceful oratory of an 
Athenian. = 

To ſpeak well, depends more on the 
corporal endowments, than many other 
accompliſhments. Whatever learning and 
judgment the mind may have acquired, yet 
unleſs nature has formed the organs of 

"Or & avrooythc Toy Neywv, we Xeptices 16 gadiovęylas 


tio) Df. Theſe EXTEMPORE harangues are full of 
levity and futility. PLUTARCH. 
Malo indiſertam prudentiam quam loquacem ftulti- 
tiam. 1 prefer good ſenſe, without the talent of fine ſpeak- 
ing, to talkative felly. Cic, 


Loquax magis quam facundus. 
A talkative rather than an eloquent man. 
Satis eloquentiæ, ſapientiæ parum. 


Garrulity enough =— but rather too little good ſenſe. 
SALLUST-» 


11 peech 
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ſpeech in perfection, and unleſs ſhe has 
given a conſiderable degree of bodily 
ſtrength to the ſtudent, he will ſeldom 
become a diſtinguiſhed ſpeaker. Art and 
care* may, however, aſſiſt him; and, as I 
ſaid before, if they enable him to ſpeak 
ſlowly and diſtinctly, they will have done 
him great ſervice. 

To conſtitute a diſtinguiſhed orator , 
Nature muſt have done much more than 
have furniſhed perfect organs. She muſt 
have given exquiſite ſenſibility 4. This, 
with cultivation under an inſtructor who 
likewiſe poſſeſſes both ſenſibility and perfect 
organs, will infallibly produce that noble 


Nemo reperitur qui fit ſtudio nihil conſecutus, 
There is no one who has not got ſomething by application. 
| CE QuINTILIAN. 
+ Such an one as Ben Jonſon deſcribes, when he 
ſays, His hearers could not cough or look aſide 
without loſs. HE comManNDED WHERE HE SPOKE. 
.. . The fear of every man that heard him was, leſt 
he ſhould make an end.” BEN Jonson's Diſcoveries. 


t Omnes voces, ut nervi in fidibus, ita ſonant ut a 
motu animi quoque ſunt pulſæ. All the tones of the 
voice, like the firings of a muſical inſtrument, give a 


found according to the flroke received by the emotion of 
Nt ind. | | | Cy C. 


accom- 
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accompliſhment which has charmed man- 
kind, and occaſioned ſome of the greateſt 
events in their hiſtory. N N 
I will not cloſe this ſection, without ſeri. 
ouſly adviſing all who are deſigned to fill 
that office, which is inſtituted to inſtruct 
their fellow- creatures in moral and religious | 
truth, to pay great attention, in their youth, 
to the art of ſpeaking*. The neglet of it 
has brought the regularly educated profeſ- 
fors of religion intq contempt among the 
lower orders of the people; among thoſe, 
who, for want of other opportunities, ſtand 
moſt in need of inſtruction from the pulpit, 
It has given a great advantage to the ſecta: 
ries, and perſons irregularly educated, who 
ſpare no endeävours to acquire that forcible 
® ————*< Whether they le to ſpeakin parliament 
e or council, honour and attention would be waiting 
«© on. their lips. There would then alſo appear in 
* pULPITs, other viſages, other geſtures, and ſtuff 
„ otherwiſe wrought, than what we now fit under, 
* oft-times to as great a trial of our patience as any 


other that they preach to us.” 
MMILTox's Tractate. 

But, oratorum vim 1MITATUR inanis quædam pro- 

fluentia loquendi, The irreſiſti ble force of the true or- 

tor is imitated by a certain empty and verboſe volubility 

of talking. 


and 
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and ſerious kind of delivery, 3 
fully affects the devout mind. The con 
ſequence is natural, though lamentable. 
Conventicles are crowded, and churches 
deſerted “. 

72 


A proper delivery will cauſe an inferior compoli- 
tion to produce a deſirable effect on a ſerious and a 

well-difpoſed congregation. But a poor manner, as 

well as popr matter, muſt neceſſarily induce the pa- 

riſhioner to wander to other aſſemblies where he can 

he better inſtructed and pleaſed. Let an impartial 

obſerver enter many of the churches in the Great City, 

eſpecially in an afternoon, and he will regret the want 
of that eloquence, which is able to force an audience. 

He will ſee the national utility of making the art of 
ſpeaking a part of ſchool- education. Not but that 
many popular preachers do indeed attempt oratory; 
but the attempt brings to mind a paſſage in Eraſmus. 


Age vero quem tu mihi comædum, quem circulato- 
rem ſpectare malis quam iſtos in concionibus rhetori- 
contes omnino ridicule, ſed tamen sUAVISSIME imi- 
tantes ea quæ rhetores de dicendi ratione tradiderunt ? 
Deum immortalem ! ! ut geſticulantur, ut apte commu- 
tant vocem, ut cantillant, ut jactant ſeſe, ut ſubinde 
alios atque alios vultus induunt, ut omnia clamoribus 
mifcent! Now <vhat comedian or mountchank had you 
rather ſee, than theſe gentlemen flouriſhing away in their 
fermons moſt” laughably ; but yet moſt feeetly following 
all the rules laid down'by the LECTURERS ON THE ART 
or SPEAKING. Go God æaubat gefticulations they 
make, how aptly they change the tone of their voice; how 
they feem to Jing it, how they throw themſelves about, 


what 
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To thoſe who wiſh to poſſeſs fome book 
to direct them in purſuing this art, I will 
recommend the books commonly in uſe, 
thoſe of _ : and Enfield. , will add, 


that 


what faces they make, what attitudes they aſſume, and 
Boww they confound every thing with their wociferation! 

I will alſo beg leave to make a remark on the pre. 
ſent ſtate of the ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR, I am 
forry to obſerve, that it has greatly degenerated from 
that liberal oratory which immortalized a Cicero, and 
which was deſigned to defend the cauſe of the father. 
leſs and the widow, and to protect the injured, by 
lending truth the aſſiſtance of abilities. It is now lit- 
tle more than frothy declamation, dictated by the cun- 
ning of a knave, and uttered with the bellowing of a 
| bully. Impudence, inhumanity, indelicacy, want of 
candour, and narrowneſs of mind, mark the modern 
pleader. The CRUEL AND UNMANLY ADVANTAGE 
which he takes of his ſituation, to make free with the 
moſt reſpectable characters, vxPUNISHED, often de- 
grades him below the rank of a ſcholar, a man of com- 
mon humanity, a Chriſtian, and, wnAT HE THINK 
WORSE THAN ALL, a GENTLEMAN, It is remarked 
of the popular pleaders at the bar, that, with all their 
bold pretenſions to eloquence, their volubility fails 
them when they are without their briefs, and when 
they are unprote&ed by a court of judicature. 

* Mr. Burgh has rendered his ART oF SPEAKING 
particulzrly uſeful, by inſerting in the margin, the 
paſſions and humours which the paſſages he has col- 
jected expreſs. But Dr. Enfield's ſpeaker i is alſo a very 
pleaiing and uſeful compilation. I cite the following 

paſlage» 
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that ſome parts of Mr, Sheridan's Art of 
Reading contain valuable hints. But theſe 
will 


paſſage, as a curioſity from a book on the art of fpeak- 
ing which was printed 228 years ago, and does ho- 
nour to Engliſh literature, if we conſider the ſtate of 
the times. 


« pronuntiation ſtandeth ae in faſhioning the 
tongue, and partly in framing the geſture. 


« The tongue or voyce is praiſe-worthie, if the ut- 
teraunce be audible, ſtrong, and eaſie, and apt to order 
as wee liſt. Therefore, they that minde to get praiſe 
in telling their minde in open audience, muſt at the 
firſt beginning, fpeake ſomewhat ſoftlie, uſe meete 
pauſing, and beeying ſomewhat heated, riſe with their 
yoyce, as tyme and cauſe ſhall beſt require. They 
that have no good voyces by nature, or cannot well 
utter their wordes, muſt ſeeke for helpe elſewhere. 
Exerciſe of the bodie, faſtyng, moderation in meate 
and drinke, gaping wide, or ſingyng plaine ſong, and 
counterfeyting thoſe that doe ſpeake diſtinctly, helpe 
muche to have a good deliveraunce. Demoſthenes be- 
yng not able to pronounce the firſt letter of that arte 
whiche he profeſſed, but woulde ſaie, for Rhetorike, 
Letolike, uſed to put little ſtones under his tongue, 
and ſo pronounced, whereby he ſpeake at length ſo 
plainly, as any man in the woride could doe. Muſi- 
clans in Englande hare uſed to put gagges in childrens 
mouthes, that they might pronounce diſtinctly, but 
now with the loſſe and lacke of mufick, the love alſo 
is gone of bringing up children to ſpeake plainly. 
Some there bee that either naturally, or through folly 
have ſuche evill voyces, and ſuche lacke of utteraunce, 
and 
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will effect but little, withoüt living and 
really judicious inſtructor, or 4 natural taſte 
and genius for elocution. 


and ſuche evill geſture, that it muche defateth all their 
doynges. One pipes out his wordes ſo ſmall, through 
defaulte of his winde pipe, that ye would Hine he 
whiſtled. An other is hoarſe in his throte. An other 
fpeakes as though he had plummes in his mouthe, 
An other ſpeakes in his throte, as though a good ale 
crumme ſtucke Taft. An other rattles his wordes. 
An other choppes his wordes. An ®ther ſpeakes, as 
though his wordes had neede td be heaved out with 
leavers. An other ſpeakes; as though his wordes 
ſhould be weighed in a ballance. An other gapes ty 
fetch winde at every thirde woor-e. This manne 
barkes out his Engliſhe Northren like, with 1 ſaie, 
and thou lad. An other ſpeakes ſo finely, as though 
he were brought up in a ladies chamber. As I knewe 
a prieſt that was as nice as a Nunnes Henne, when he 
would ſaie maſſe, he would never faie Dominus vo- 
; biſcum, but Dominus vobicum. Some blowe at their 
| | \noſtrilles. Some fighes ont their woordes. Some 
| finges their ſentences. Some laughes altogether, 
| when they ſpeake to any bodice. Some gruntes like a 
| hogge: Some cackles like a henne, or a jacke dawe. 
| Some ſpeakes as though they ſhould tell in their ſleeve. 
| 

| 

| 


* 
— Y money 


Some cries out ſo loude, that they would make a man's 
eares ake to heare them. Some coughes at every worde. 
Some hemmes it out. Some ſpittes fire, they talke ſo 
hottely. Some makes a wrie mouth, and ſo they wreſt 
out their wordes. Some whines like a pigge. Some 


= fuppes their wordes up, as a poore man doth his 
þ porage: Some noddes their hed at every ſentence. 
An 


8 
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An other winkes with one eye, and ſome with both. 
This man frouneth alwaies when he ſpeakes. An 
other lookes ever as though he were madde. Some 
cannot ſpeake but they muſt goe up and doune, or at 
the leaſt be ſtyrryng their feete, as though they ſtood 
in a cockerying boate. An other will plaie with his 
cappe in his hand, and ſo tell his tale. Some when 
they ſpeake in a great companie, will looke all one 
waie, as I knewe a reader in my days who looked in 
like ſorte when he redde to ſcholers, whom one thought 
to diſappoint of ſuche his conſtaunt lookes : and there- 
fore againſt the next date, he painted the Devill with 
hornes uppon his head, in the ſelf ſame place, where 
the reader was wont alwaies to looke, the whiche 
ſtraunge monſter, when the reader ſawe, he was halfe 
abaſhed, and turned his face another waie. Some 
pores upon the ground as though they ſought for pin- 
nes. Some ſwelles in the face and fil'es their cheekes 
fall of winde, as though they would blowe out their 
wordes. Some ſettes forthe their lippes two inches 
good beyonde their teethe. Some talkes as though 
their tongue went of pattines. Some ſhewes all their 
teeth. Some ſpeakes in their teeth altogether. Some 
l-ttes their wordes fall in their lippes, ſcant opening 
them when they ſpeake. There are a thouſand ſuche 
faultes among men, bothe for their ſpeeche, and al- 
ſo for their geſture, the which if in their yong yeres they 
be not remedied, they will hardly bee forgott when 
they come to man's fate.” 
Wirsox's Arte of Rhetorique. 

Some good remarks are prefixed to Buxcn's ART 
OF SPEAKING : but a good living model, with a good 
ear and voice, will render few rules neceſſary, 
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0 W INSPIRING TASTE. 


Every man that underſtandeth Latin, doth not un- 
derſtand either greatneſs or delicacy of thought, 
ftrength or beauty of expreſſion ; and ſome critical 
heads, ſuch abſolute maſters are they of their paſſions, 
can bear the raptures and flights of poets with a won- 
derful command of temper, and be no more affected 
with the moſt moving ſtrains, than if they were read- 
ing the heavieſt piece of their own compoſing. 

__ FeLrtox, 

Per affectationem decoris corrupta ſententia, cùm eo 
ipſo de.ecoretur quo illam voluit author ornare. Hoc 
fit aut nimio tumore aut nimio cultu. The /entence 
7s often ſpoiled by an affetation of beauty, when it is de. 
formed by the very means by which the author meant to 
adorn it. This ariſes from a too great turgidity, or tis 
much embelliſhment. Diomed. Grammat. 


O enter on a metaphyſical diſquiſition 
on the particular conſtitution of mind 


which forms that quality which is termed 
good taſte, is by no means the buſineſs of 
my treatiſe. All J intend is, to point out, 
as well as I am able, the methods which 
contribute to inſpire a young mind with a 
proper degree of it. 
| Taſte 
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Taſte is indiſputably very deſirable in it- 
ſelf; but it is the more ſo, as it has an in- 
Avence on moral virtue. That delicate fa- 
culty which is ſenſibly delighted with all 
that is beautiful and ſublime, and immedi- 
ately diſguſted with all that is inelegant in 
compoſition, muſt be affected with fimilar 
appearances in the conduct of human life. 
And I believe it will be.found, that perſons 
poſſeſſed! of a truly refined taſte, are com- 
monly humane“, candid, open, and ge- 
nerous. ED OS UC TW 

To read without taſte, is like travelling 
through a delightful country, without re- 
marking the richneſs and variety of the pro- 
ſpects. From ſuch an excurſion more fa- 
tigue muſt ariſe than pleaſure. Indeed, 
the claſſics are entirely the objects of taſte, 
and he who reads them without it, miſ- 
ſpends his time. Yet I have known many 
who read Virgil with eaſe, and who yet re- 


What we call claſſical learning is properly termed 
in Latin HuMANITAS. Quibus ztas puerilis ad hu- 
manitatem informari ſolet. By which the puerile age 
7s uſed to be formed to humanity. - Cic. 


The word nUuMANiITY ſeems indeed to be received 
in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe. 


Q_ | _ ceived 
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ceived no other pleaſure from the poem, than 
that which the ſucceſſion of events afforded. 
The ſtory was entertaining, but the diction 
and the ſentiment paſſed unadmired. 

But how ſhall we proceed? Is this ami- 
able quality to be ſuperinduced by art, or 
is it not neceſſary that, like moſt of the 
finer faculties of the human mind, it ſhould 
originate in nature? Þ believe with many 
others, that all men, not remarkably defi- 
cient in intellect, are by nature furniſhed 
with ſo- much of. this diſcerning power, as 
eaſily to admit of valuable improvement. 
Inſtruction is by no means unneceſſary. 
Even they who poſſeſs the fineſt natural 
ſenſibility of literary beauty and deformity, 
will find their taſte greatly improved by 
proper cultivation. It is certain, that if, 
from. ſome unfortunate circumſtance, it 
happens, that a mind endowed with this 
natural, power in. a remarkable degree, 1s 
confined: in a youthful age to bad models 
or injudicious inſtructors, it will ſcarcely 
ever arrive at that perfection, of which na- 
ture gave it a capacity. Rules, therefore, 


and precautions, are not only uſeful, bu: 
neceſſary. = 


I ſhall 


© 
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I ſhall give but one general rule. It is 
indeed ſufficiently obvious; and it requires 
le to be pointed out, than to be ſtrictly 
followed. It is, that from the age of nine 
to nineteen, the pupil be not permitted to 
read any book whatever, except religious 
books, Engliſn, French, Latin, or Greck *, 
which is not univerſally known and allowed 
to be written according to the moſt approv- 
ed and Elaſlical taſte. This rule is pro- 
per to be preſcribed on the preſent occa- 
ſion, ſince all who are converſant with 
young ſtudents, are ſenſible how fond they 


* The ingenious author of the Origin and Progreſs 
of Languages has quoted a paſſage from an Edinburgh 
periodical publication, in which the ſagacious writers 
tell us, * Upon the whole, Mr. Harris, even in the 
preſent volume, with all its imperfections, has an 
PLEVATION OF SENTIMENT that riſes above the 
ORDINARY REACH OF MERE CLASSICAL SCHOLARS, 
He may be conſidered as a ſingular exception to a 
general and well-founded obſervation, that thoſe who 
have been remarkable for their ſkill in Greek and 
Latin, have ſeldom diſcovered a GOOD TASTE, or 
An TALENTS, for philoſophical diſquiſition.” Lord 
Monboddo ſhews a proper indignation at ſuch criti- 
ciſm, I will take this opportunity of recommend. 
ing the elaſſical parts of Lord Monboddo's work, 
and eſpecially the third volume, to the reader's 


attention. | 
£Y 2 are 


* 
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are of reading any traſh, without the leaſt 
regard to ſtyle or manner, if it affords but 
entertainment by the gratification of curi- 
oſity. At that age the mental, like the 
corporeal taſte, delights in that Improper 
food, from which it may derive an atrophy, 
rather than acquire nouriſhment. But 
when, during ten of the moſt ſuſceptible 
years, none but the beſt models are pre- 
ſented to the mental eye, it muſt perceive, 
and learn to admire, the form of beauty, 
The buſineſs will, however, be greatly 
facilitated, if the inſtructor feels the excel- 
lences which he reads with his pupil, and 
poſſeſſes the talent of impreſſing them upon 
him in a lively and forcible manner, If he 
is not remarkably happy in ſenſibility, yet 
if the pupil 1s ſo, the end will often be ac- 
compliſhed ; for the beauties of the truly 
claſſical writer are ſuch, as to make their 
own way to the feelings of the ſenſible *, 


21 Let them but be well underſtood, and kept 


CON- 


* Walker, the author of the Treatiſe on Particles, 

has, I think, well expreſſed the pleaſure a man of 
taſte feels, even from a ParTICLE inſerted with taſte, 
For my own part, ſays he, I have often been ſur- 


priſed with a raviſhing ſweetneſs in the reading of 2 
; piece 
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conſtantly before him, and the taſte muſt 
be improved. 

Boys ſometimes, from a redundancy of 
imagination, as well as a deficiency of judg- 
ment, are very apt to admire too much the 
florid ſtyle of compoſition. In their imi- 
tation of it, they commonly fall into the 
turgid and bombaſt. Whenever this ap- 
pears in a theme, or copy of verſes, let ſome | 
paſſage be read on a ſimilar ſubject, if it 
can be found, from the works of a Pope, 
an Addiſon, or any other juſtly admifed 
writer. They will ſoon ſee the deformity of 
their own ſtyle, when contraſted with theirs. 
But care ſhould be taken, that the boy is 
not diſcouraged * ; for his fault is the ebul- 
lition of genius. A dull boy cannot riſe 
to lo elevated an error. 


piece of Latin, ſo that I have hung and dwelt upon 
it like a bee upon a flower, and could not readily get 
away from it; and when I have come to examine the 
cauſe of that ſurpriſe, I have found nothing but what 
lay in the fineneſs and artfulneſs of the compoſure, or 
elſe in the ſignificancy and elegancy of the particles, 
which ſparkled up and down therein, like ſpangles 
of ſilver in a ſilken contexture.”? 

* Par parlare bene biſogna parlare mal. In order to 
expreſs one's ſelf well, it is neceſſary to expreſs one's 
felf ill AT FIRST, | AvDac, ITAL. 


Q 3 | Let 
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Let the pupils, if it is poſſible, be led to 
Doble ſimplicity in manner, dreſs“, and 
ſentiment, as well as criticifm and compoſi. 
tion. Let them be taught, that though 
falſe and glaring ornaments, in all theſe, 
may attract momentary and ſuperficial ad- 
miration, yet that valuable and petmanent 
gracefulneſs is the reſult of an adherence to 
truth and nature. 

Falſe and affected taſte involves its poſ- 
ſeſfor in ruin or in ridicule. But true taſte, 
the reſult of fine feelings and a cultivated 
underſtanding, opens the ſource of a thou- 
ſand pleaſures unknown ta the vulgar, and 
adds the laſt poliſh and moſt brilliant luſtre 
to the human intellect. Study without taſte, 


Illam quicquid agit, quoque veſtigia flectit 

Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor; 

Seu ſolvit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis 

Seu complit, comptis eſt veneranda comis. 

Urit ſeu Tyria voluit procedere palla, 
Urit ſeu nivea candida veſte venit. 

Talis in æterno felix Vertumnus Olympo 
Mille habet ornatus, mille DECENTER habet. 


TIBVIL. Lib. 4. Eleg. 2. 


To GRACE, the offspring of Taſte, we may ſay, 
Et parum comis fine te Juventus 


Mercuriuſque. Hon. 
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is often irkſome labour ; with taſte, it con- 
fers a happineſs * beyand the reach of for- 
tune, 


Many authorities might be cited to evince the be- 
neficial effect of good taſte on the morals, and conſe- 
quently on happineſs, I will tranſcribe that of Lord 
Kaims, in his Elements of Criticiſm. 

* Ajuſt taſte in the.fine arts, derived from rational 
principles, is a fine preparation for acting in the ſocial 
ſtate with dignity and propriety. . . . . A juſt taſte 
in the fine arts, by ſweetening and harmonizing the 
temper, is a ſtrong antidote to the turbulence of paſ- 
ſion, . . . Elegance of tafte procures to a man ſo 
much enjoyment, at home, or eaſily within reach, that, 
in order to be. occupied, he is, in youth, under no- 
temptation to precipitate into hunting, gaming, drink- 
ing; nor, in middle age, to deliver himſelf over to 
ambition; nor, in old age, to avarice. Ajuſt reliſh of 

what is beautiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in 
_ writing or painting, in architecture or gardening, is a 
fine preparation for diſcerning what is beautiful, juft, 
elegant, or magnanimous in character or behaviour.“ 

But after all that is ſazd an praiſe of taſte, we muſt 
Place it in a ſubordinate.rank to good /ax/e, and a power 
and habit of % rea/oning. On theſe, indeed, true 
taſte depends. Taſte unſupported by good ſenſe be- 
comes faſtidiou/irefs ; a quality of weak and vain minds, 
Itis derived from affeQation, effeminacy, and inſolence, 
and it commonly renders its poſſeſſor unhappy and ridi- 
culous. It is the parent of falſe connoiſſeurſpip, and of 
every ſpecies of foppery and unmanly refinement. 

If taſte and claſſical learning were only ſo far uſeful 
as they afford an opportunity of finding employment 
| Q 4 | for 
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tune, and ſuperior to the ordinary condition 
of humanity *. | 


for all hours, and deliver the rich from the miſery of 
not knowing what to do, and of running inta vice for 
employment, they would be very valuable, Books 
are the moſt convenient paſtime, conſidered only ag 
ſuch. They are eaſily procured, and they are capable 
of being uſed at all ſeaſons and under all circumſtances, 
The chief advantage of a good education, ſays Ariſto- 
tle, is to teach us how to employ our leiſure, 
See LoR D MonBoppo's zd Vol. of the Origin 
and Progreſs of Language. 


* The following is Voſlius's explanation of the 
epithet LIBERAL, as it is uſed when we apply it to arts, 
knowledge, or education. 

Liberz, quia non modd liberis dignæ, ſed animum 
etiam liberent vitiis. Sapere enim docent; quod vere 
eſt liberum eſſe, et ab tyrannide affectuum immunem, 
SOLI NUMINI, et ANIME ſuæ, ac PUBLICO BONO 
mancipatum ; qualis mancipatus ipſiflima eſt hominis 
libertas. Liberal, not only becauſe they are worthy libe- 
ral men, but they liberate the mind from wices. For 
they teach to think ; which is, in the trueft ſenſe, to be 
liberal, to be free from the tyranny of the paſſions, in c 
Hate of ſervitude TO THE DEITY ONLY, ONE'S OWN 
8OUL, AND THE PUBLIC GOOD, WHICH SERVICE 15 
PERFECT FREEDOM, Vos5s1U%, 
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ON THE STUDY OF POETRY IN 
GENERAL, 


Hiſtoriem lectio prudentes efficit; POETARUM, in- 
genioſos. Reading hiſtory makes men prudent : reading 
poetry makes them ingenious, Lord Bacon. ' 

Ingenuas, didiciſſe ID ELI TER“ artes 

Emollit mores. 

Aſperitatis et invidiæ corrector et iræ. 

To have learned the liberal arts FAITHFULLY, ſoftens 
the manners, and operates as a fine corredor of ill-nature, 
envy, and anger. Ovid, Hor. 


ANY parents conſider a turn for 
poetry in their children, as a miſ- 
fortune F. They are of opinion, that it will 
render 


* The emphaſis muſt be laid on FiDELITER. 

+ Dull people, though they do not comprehend 
men of genius, are afraid of them, and naturally unite 
againſt them, Dr. GREGORY... 


Perſons of this ſort generally quote an aphoriſm of 
plebeian wiſdom upon the occaſion ; as, THE GREAT=- 
EST CLERKS ARE NOT THE WISEST MEN; Which, 
though it gives dunces comfort, is not always true; 
they may not perhaps have that kind of wiſdom which 
is properly called cunninc ; they may not know ſo 
well as others to make a good bargain ; they may not 

be 
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render them averſe from all the ſerious 
occupations* of life, and ſubje& them to 
the deluſions of the imagination. If a 
boy is to be fixed in a laborious or mer- 
cantile employment, their opinion and ap- 
prehenſions are certainly well founded; 
but the truth is, the boy of a poetical 
turn ſhould not be deſtined to ſuch em- 
ployment, unleſs peculiar circumſtances of 
convenience and advantage make it nece{- 
ſary. He ſhould be trained to one of the 
profeſſions, in which his taſte and genius 
will always give him an honourable diſtinc- 


be xxnowine ONEs, according to a vulgar and cant 
Phraſe ; but they will be wiſe, in the proper ſenſe of 
the word ; they will be amiable, happy in themſelves, 
and a bleſſin g to others. They will at the ſame time 
Have their faults and weakneſſes like other men, and 
theſe will be more taken notice of in them, and furniſh 
delicious food for calumny. 


„That is, from the arts of acquiring money. 
For the votaries of Plutus chiefly entertain the above 
opinion. | 


Omnes hi metuunt verſus; odere poetas. Hos. 
All thefe are afraid of a poem, and hate a poet. Yet 
Rape, congere, aufer, poſſide; relinquendum eſt. 


Snatch, heap up, carry away, take Poſſeſſion ;— 00 
muff leave it all, F 7.7 Oy 


tion, 
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tion, or at leaſt ſupply him w_ the © PURE 
of pleaſures “. 


To the boy whoſe lot will be to poſſeſs 
a fortune, which his friends wiſh him to 
adorn, and to him who is deligned for a 
profeſſion, I ſtrongly recommend the cul- 
tivation of a poetical turn, if he really poſ- 
ſeſſes it f. Though he ſhould never arrive 
at any very diſtinguiſhed eminence in po- 
etical compoſition, yet the attempt, while 
he is at ſchool, will add an elegance to his 
mind, and will naturally lead him to give 


* Mr. Locke, in diſſuading from poetry, ſays, It 
is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one diſcovers mines of 
gold or ſilver in Parnaſſus.” I hope Mr. Locke would 
not inſinuate, that gold and filver are the firſt objects 


of purſuit, Such an idea 1 1s not only anportical, but 
unphiloſophical. 


« Mr. Locke,” ſays Rollin, “ has ſome particu- 
lar ſentiments which I would not always adopt. Be- 
ſides, I queſtion whether he was well-ſkilled in the 
Greek tongue, and in the ſtudy of the belles lettres: 


at leaſt, he ſeems not to ſet the value upon them they 
deſerve,” 


+ If he have a poetic vein, *tis to me the sTRANG- 
bs r THING IN THE WORLD, that the father ſhould 
defire or ſuffer it to be CHERISHED OR IMPROVED. 
Methinks the parents ſhould labour to have it si- 
FLED AND SUPPRESSED as much as may be. 

Locke-s 
a cloſer 
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a cloſer attention to the beauties. of the 
claflical poets. It will not be a painful 
taſk, It will be his moſt delightful amuſe- 
ment. It will give him pirits to purſue 
with ardour the leſs entertaining objects of a 
ſtudent's purſuit. Poetry is one of the 
ſweeteſt relaxations of a learned life. 

But the mode of purſuing the ſtudy of 
poetry, received in ſome ſchools, is cer- 
tainly abſurd and inefficacious. It is uſual 
to place in the boy's hands ſome ſuperficial 
treatiſe, entitled the Art of Poetry. This 
puzzles him with rules which he hardly un- 


derſtands, and preſents him with a train of 
dry and unentertaining ideas, which, if they 


do not give him a diſreliſh for his purſuit, 
employ his time and attention 1n an uſeleſs 
courſe of reading. What can be expected 
when a SUE Se genius is put under the 
guidance of . critics as "”m_ and 
Gildon ? 

The moſt rica method, I ſhould 
imagine to be the following: Let a living 
inſtructor, of taſte and judgment, ſelect 
proper paſſages from the moſt approved 
poets, and read them at firſt with the pupil, 


After this preparatory diſcipline, which 
7 | need 
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need not be continued long, let the 
works of Milton, Shakeſpeare, and Pope 
be given to the ſtudent. He will improve 
himſelf by reading them, more than by any 
inſtructor with the moſt learned precepts. 
No other reſtraint is neceſſary, than to con- 
fine his attention for a conſiderable time 
to theſe great poets. My reaſon for con- 
fining his attention to the great original 
authors, is a full conviction, that many a 
fine genius is lowered and ſpoiled, by 
attending to the little and trifling compo- 
ſitions which are to be found in abund- 
ance in many of our modern miſcel- 
lanies“. 

The Mediocres Poetæ, or the Poetaſters, 
muſt by no means be read, while the judg- 
ment is immature. The young mind is 
prone to imitate bad morals in literature, 
as well as in life. The faireſt forms of 
things muſt be preſented to the eye of imi- 


* He muſt write alſo as well as read; erit in AR - 
MINE, in oratione libera, in omni argumenti genere 
diligenter exercendus. He muſt, be diligently exerciſed in 
te COMPOSITION oF VERSE, of proſe, of every kind of 
Writing, BEACHES 


5 tative 
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tative genius, and a veil drawn over de- 
formity *. 


® One principal argument for initiating boys in 
poetical ſtudies, is, that it will enable them the better 
to taſte the delicacies of poetical compoſition, and con- 
ſequently to partake of a pure and noble pleaſure in 
great perfection. For, as Cicero obſerves, Quam 
multa vident pictores in umbris et in eminentia, dur 
nos non videmus; quam multa, quæ nos fugiunt, in 
cantu exaudiunt in eo genere exercitati. How many 
beauties do the painters ſee in light and ſhade, which wt 
do not] how many charms in a piece of muſic, which 
eſcape-us, do they hear who are exerciſed in the art | 
Acad, Quæsr. 
Excluſively of all regard to intereſt, and of prepa- 
ration for the exerciſe of any art or profeſſion, a tafte 
for pleaſing books is ſurely eligible, if it were only 
for the ſake of enabling an Iv GEN vous man to paſs 
his days innocently, calmly, and pleaſurably. The 
pleaſures of letters are certainly great to thoſe who 
have been early devoted to them, and they are of all 
others the eaſieſt to be obtained. For with reſpe& 
to books we may ſay, Horum nemo non vacabit, ne- 
mo non venientem ad ſe beatiorem, amantioremque 
ſui demittit. . . . Nocte conveniri et interdiu ab om- 
nibus poflunt, . . . Nullius ex his ſermo periculoſus 
erit, nullius ſumptuoſa obſervatio . . . feres ex his 
quidquid voles, . . quæ illum fælicitas, quam pul- 
chra ſenectus manet, qui ſe in horum clientelam con- 
tulit? habebit cum quibus de minimis maximiſque 
rebus deliberet, quos de ſe quotidiè conſulat, a quibus 
audiat verum fine contumelia, laudetur fine adula- 
tione, ad quorum fe ſimilitudinem effingat. The/e 


| are friends, no one of whom ever denies himſelf to 
| him 
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bin who calls upon him, no one takes leave of his viſtor 
110 be has rendered him happier and more pleaſed with 
binſelf. The converſation of no one of theſe is danger- 
ous, neither is the reſpect to be paid to him attended with 
expence. You may take what you will from them. What 
happineſs, what a glorious old age awaits bim who has 
placed himſelf under the protection of ſuch friends ! He 
will have thoſe whom he may conſult on the moſt import- 
ant and the moſt trifling matters, whoje advice he may 
daily aff concerning himſelf, from whom. he may hear the 
truth without inſult, praiſe without adulatien, and to 
whoſe ſimilitude be may conform himſelf. SENECA. 

« Adoleſcentes NOB1L1S51M1—vos enim, vos mea 
jam compellabit oratio—dici non poteſt, ea ſtudia 
quanto olim vobis et ornamento et auxilio futura ſint, 
eum vos et generis veſtri nobilitas et veſtra virtus ad 
reipub. gubernacula admoverit.— Etenim quibus 
artibus civitates præcipuè conſervantur, pietate, juſti- 
tia, fortitudine, imprimiſque prudentia, earum ſunt 
omnium artium quaſi ſemina literarum prodita monu- 
mentis. Neque verd hæc itz a me dicuntur, ut con. 


tendam, niſi literis eruditum civem patriæ utilem efle 


neminem poſſe; ſed hoc dico, Nis1 LITERIS EXCULTL 
six II, QUI, VELUT IN REIPUB. PUPPI SEDENTES, 
CLAVUM TENENT, MULTIS EOS MUNERIS SUI, IIS- 
QUE PRIECIPUIS PARTIBUS NECESSARIO DEFUTU- 
Ros. Ye NOBLE yeuth— it can ſcarce be expreſſed bow 
nuch theſe ſtudies will ſerve and adorn.you, when: your 
ilyrious birth and your .own. merit ſpall call zou to take 
a ſhare in government, For the ſeeds of piety, juſtice, 
firtitude, and particularly of political feill, by which ſtates: 
are principally preſerved, are to be received from books. 
[ do not ſay that none but a ſcholar can be a uſeful ci- 
tizen ; but this I fay, that unleſs they who are at the 
belm, are ADORNED WITH LETTERS, they muſt be 
wanting in many and important parts of their duty. 
5 | MuRETUSs. 


_ 


ü 


SECTION XXII. 


ON INSPIRING A LOVE or LETTERS, | AND 
THE AMBITION OF OBTAINING A 
LITERARY CHARACTER, 


Mat eſte animo et virtute, juvenes, quibus jucun- 
da induſtria eſt, odioſa ceſſatio; quibus labori, quies; 
labor, quieti ; qui tum demum vita ac ſpiritu frui vo- 
bis videmini, cum in literis tempus omne conſumitis. 
Go on in your career of virtue and ſpirit, ye generous 
youth, to whom induſtry is pleaſant, and ination a pain; 
to whom reſt appears as labour, and labour as reſt, who 
then only ſeem to enjoy life, when ye are able to ſpend all 
your time in letters, _ Muxervs. 


HEY who have arrived at any very 
eminent degree of excellence in the 
practice of an art or profeſſion, have com- 
monly been actuated by a ſpecies of enthu- 
fiaſm in their purſuit of it“. They have 


* « Obſerve that learned man who ſtudies till the 
| life-blood ſeems to have quitted his cheeks ; is he im. 
pelled by any ſenſual pleaſure ? Is it the hope of gain 
makes him read ſo much ? Very far from it. On the 
contrary, he too frequently ſtudies at the expence both 
of his health and fortune. The inward ſatisfaction 
he feels in contemplating on the truths he diſcovers, 
and, if you will have it ſo, the deſire of fame, are the 
morives which animate and ſupport him.“ 
| Father GERD:L- 


kept 
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kept one object in view, amidſt all the vi- 
ciſſitudes of time and fortune. Such, in- 
deed, is the condition of human affairs, 
that ſcarcely any great improvement is to 
be attained, unleſs it hold one of the firſt 
places in the heart“, and be long and labo- 


riouſly purſued, Inſtances often appear of 
extraordinary performances in the literary 
world, without much appatent application, 
But they are more frequently: talked of, 
than found to exiſt. © Who, indeed, can 


tell what degree of labour paſſes in the 
mind of another? A writer, for inſtance, 
may not confine himſelf to the retirement 
of his Iibrary, but apparently unite in the 


amuſements and employments of mankind, 


while he is compoſing a work of learning 
and genius. We ſee his perſon among the 


haunts of men, but we cannot ſee how his 


mind 1s engaged. His powers of invention” 


are all in exerciſe on the choſen topic; and 
while he appears an idler, he ſtudies more 


effectually than he who always reads, and 


* Unleſs it is purſued con amore Bo affection, and 
with | 


Impetus ille ſacer, qui vatum paſtors nutrit. 
The ſacred frenzy of a poet's breaſt, Ov1D. 


never 
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never "5 ap Many an one who has wiſh- 
ed to. avoid the imputation of a laborious 


plodder, has. devoted the night to ſtudy, 
and the day to diſſipation. Rk | 
I his at leaſt will be undiſputed. We a 
ſucceed beſt in the ſtudies which we oye. 
One of the firſt objects, then, of a Parent 
and an inſtructor, muſt be, to. cauſe i in a 
child ſuch an aſſociation of ideas as ſhall con- 
nect pleaſures, honours, and rewards, with 
the idea of that purſuit which is to. he the 
purſuit of life *. This end. may be eaſily 
| ebtained, 


»He muſt feu that he is not one of thoſe who: 
* cenfent ſtudendum eſt ut vivamus molliter . qui 
non perpendunt quam ſpecioſa, quam cœleſtis, quam 
divina, quædam res ſit, MENS ORNATA_DISCEPLINIS. 
wvaRits. Ego ſanè non video, quid hzc hominum 
monſtra quæ corpus grande circumferunt, vol gte 
trahuut potius, a. bobus diſtent, nifi quod loquaiitur,. 
non mugiant ;: facies ſtupida, aſpectus hebes, craſſa 
labra, ſemper. terram et. pabula ſpectant, venter in- 
ens, quem quater aut quinquies quotidie repleut 
. « «. Agite ergo, nobilior: Propago juventutis, qui- 
bus corpus omne ardore tremit; agite, inquam, animi 
noſtri pulchritudinem quæramus, hujus decore glories 
mur, atque contra brevitatem ævi, r e noſtrĩ 
quam maximè longam efficere conemur. Who think 
"the firſt object in fludy ſponli be to live e —wwho 
conſider not how beautiful, how heavenly, how ht a 
Hi 


LY 
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obtained, if the ſoperintendant of the child 
repreſents the object in its faireſt form, and 


at the ſame time vigilantly takes care, leſt 
the impreſſion, once e de e 


thing is a min enbellified ah a variety of rk 
I indeed do not ſee how theſe monſters of men, who carry 
about a great body, or rather drag it along with difficulty, 
differ from oxen, unleſs it be that they talk ani do 
not low like an ox. Their face is ffupid, their aſpe# 
dull, their lips thick, they are always leaking on the 
earth and on their provender, their belly i; of a vaſt 
fe, and they fill it four or five times every any. . 
"Come on, then, ye noble race of youth, wwhaſe whale body 
trembles with warm ſenſibility ; come. en, I Jay, Jet us 
475 the beauty of the mind, let us boaſt of the graces of 
this, and to compenſate the ſhortneſs of life, let us enatn- 
vour to render the remembrance of us at durable as. poſe 
bl. 51; Jocenmn Fane, rear. 

This extraordinary kay has written a very warm 
exhortation to ſtudy, not without ſome Fenn 
mixed with good obſervations. 


« But here, ſays Milton, the main Hill and gent. 
work will be, to temper them with ſuch lectures and ex- 


planations upon every opportunity, as may lead and 
draw them in WILLING OBEDIENCE, ehflatned with a 


itudy of learning, and the admiration of virtue; ſtirred 

up with high hopes of living to be NN, and worthy 

patriots, DEAR To God, and famous to all ages. 
Mirrox's Tractate. 


Infuſing into their young breaſts ſuch an inge- 
nuous and noble ardour, as would 'not fail tv make 
many of them renowned and matchlef(s men. Idem. 


R 2 | the 
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the company of ſervants, or Ma any igno- 
rant aſſociates. The: child is deſigned to 
ſupport. the. character of the ſcholar and the 
gentleman, whatever may be his engage 
ments in ſocial life. Never let his book be 
ſpoken of, ſo as to convey the leaſt idea of 
diſagreeable labour. Let it be repreſented 
as the ſource of amuſement, fame, profit, | 
and of. every thing deſirable, It muſt be 
owned, great judgment and attention, much 
knowledge of the emotions of the hu 
heart, conſtant vigilance, unwearied pati: 


ence, and a natural talent for the buſineſs, 
are required to regulate the mind of a child 
at that very early period when ideas firſt 


ruſh into the ſenſorium. All theſe quali- 
ties are required in a greater degree than 


they are often found. Wrong aſſocia- 
tions are therefore formed, and it be⸗ 


comes a great part of the care of the pre- 


: Ceptor to Femedy' in future what it could 


% 
9 * 


At the age of ten or twelve, the taſk 
may be more eaſy. The mind is then not 
merely paſſive. | It can co-operate volunta- 
rily with its inſtructor, in rejecting, Accord- 
ing to the dictates of judgment, all impro- 
per 
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er aſſociations of ideas, and in ſelecting 
all ſuch as are to be deſired. At that time 
then, if it cannot be accompliſhed before 
L wiſh the pupil to be impreſſed with every 
idea which can render an eminence in lite- 
rature amiable and honour able. 

In the firſt place, let him feel! his Haief 
pleaſures ariſing from his little perform 
ances in letters, whatever they may be “*. 
When he does well, let him be careſſed and 
rewarded; not only by his tutor or maſter, 
but by all who have any intercourſe with 
him f; by his mother, by his ſiſters, and 
even by his aunts and grandmothers. If he 
is ingenuous enough to be ſenſibly touched 
with praiſe, the buſineſs is half completed. 
The parent may congratulate himſelf, He 
has nothing to do, but to beſtow it with 
judgment. The pupil's little heart will ex- 
pand and exult to receive it, and all his fa- 
culties will ſtretch themſelves to deſerve it. 


* Studio fallente labprem. 

The love of the pur ſuit beguiling all the labour of it. 
Hor, 

+ Spem ſucceſſus alit ; poſſunt quia poſſe videntur. 


Sacceſe nouriſhes hope; ehey are able, becauſe they think 
tpemſelues able, ViRs. 
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The converſation which paſſes in his pre- 
. ſhould commonly be on the ſubje& 
of great literary characters. They ſhould 


be ſpoken of with the higheſt veneration. 


None of their imperfections, and none of 
thoſe calumnies which envy invents, and 
which derogate from dignity, ſhould be 
even mentioned, On the other hand, a 
proper contempt, or at leaſt neglect, ſhould 
be ſhewn to thoſe profeſſed wits and philo- 
ſophers, who, though they do not want 
their admirers, are ignorant as well as im- 
moral. 'The boy ſhould be taught by com- 
mon converſation, not by formal precept 
only, to conſider greatneſs of mind as the 
only true grandeur ; and the poſſeſſion of 
knowledge, as the moſt ornamental accom- 
pliſhment. Not only the father, but the 
females of a family, if they have judg- 
ment enough for the purpoſe, muſt concur 
in impreſſing on the young mind ideas of 
literary excellence. It too often unfortu- 
nately happens, that, without intending 
the injury, they undo all the labour of an 
aſſiduous inſtructor. An attention to cards, 
to dreſs, to faſhion, to thoſe ſcenes which 


perſons engaged with the world cannot eaſily 
avoid, 
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avoid, will net only obliterate from the pue- 
rile mind all virtuous and deſirable ideas, but 
will often render it incapable of their future 
reception, If the idea of excellence, ap- 
plauſe, and happineſs, is aſſociated with 
vanity in the infantine age, vanity will be | 
purſued in manhood “. 


Another excellent method of inſpiring the 
pupil with an emulation to excel in letters, 


0 The early aſſociation of ideas is of the moſt im- 
portant conſequence in every part of education, whe- 
ther moral, religious, or literary. To What do we owe 
the number of thoſe who, with perverted ambition, 
and with a degree-of ardour which would lead to high 
excellence in learning and virtue, labour to attain the 
character of infidels, debauckees, men of vicious plea- 
ſure, and exceſs in all that is ruinons, ridiculous, for- 
bidden by decency and reaſon, and the laws of God 
and man? We owe it to the aſſociation of ſuch a cha- 
rater with the idea of ſpirit and diſtinction, and to the 
aſſociation of the virtuous and the regular character 
with the idea ofa poor ſpirit and weakneſs; we owe 
it to an aſſociation of the idea of anerring excellence 
with thoſe who poſſeſs hereditary titles, honours, riches, 
and wko often make themſelves diſtinguiſhed by no 
other perſonal qualities than infidelity, debauchery, 
exceſs, and brutality. Man commonly conforms his 
general character to that which he deems moſt excel 
tent. But his idea of excellence is for the moſt part 
erroneous from wrong aflociations, formed in the boy- 
iſh age, by ſeeing vanity and vice TRIUMPH over r the 
MODESTY of VIRTUE, 
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is to accuſtom him to read Biography. 1 
need not add, that the lives of men or 
learning ſhould be ſelected for this purpoſe, 
The lives of our great poets, divines, hiſ- 
torians, writers of every. denomination, 
ſhould be frequently in his hands“. The 
eulogia which are uſually paſſed on them, 
and which they deſerve, will fire a Young | 


* I would not wiſh a boy to acquire an gxcLvusve 
love of the more trifling purſuits of learning, which 
many pride themſelves upon, though they are but 
little conducive to MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. I mean 
ſome PARTS OF VIRTUE, a {mattering of BOTANY, 
PLAYING TRICKS WITH AN ELECTRICAL APPARA» 
TUS, &c. &c. For a boy may be very roxd of 
coins, ſhells, moths or moſſes, and be able to whirl a 
glaſs globe, and to tell the cGoTHLC NAMEs of a few 
plants, to the admiration of the ignorant, and at the 
ſame time poſſeſs a mind very ILLIBERAL and UNEN- 
LIGHTENED., Let theſe things be attended to Ar- 
TERWARDS, AND SERIOUSLY, But they will nc; 
ſupply the place of a cLass1car FOUNDATION. 
Many vain perſons ſhine among the Uliterate, merely 
by poſſeſſing an ELECTRICAL MACHINE, Or get- 
ting by rote a few words in Linnæus. Theſe perſons 
might properly be ranked e thoſe whom Weſt 

defcribes thus: | 
Who aye PRETENDING LOVE or SCIENCE fair, 

And generous purpoſe to adorn the breaſt _ 

With LIBERAL ARTS, to virtue's court repair, 

Yet nought but tunes and NAMES and coins away 
do bear. x | 
Een, mind 


P 
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mind with an ardent deſire x to tread in their! 
footſteps. e ee ce 

If the boy can be introduced at a pro- 
per age to the company of ſome celebrated 
literary character, it will greatly contribute 
to raiſe and ſuſtain this deſirable emulation. 
He ſhould be taught to wiſh for the honour 
of ſuch an interview, and to look upon 
any notice taken of him by ſuch a perſon, 
as a noble diſtinction. At the revival of 
learning, it is amazing with what eagerneſs 
even the ſight of a man of eminent learning 
was ſought for by the ſtudious. They ran 
in crowds from great diftances to meet 
him; and any attention paid by him to an 
individual, conferred an enviable happineſs. 
The conſequence was, that the youth who 
were devoted to learning, . purſued it with 
a vigour and perſeverance which aſtoniſhes 
the preſent age of indolence. It was the 
honour and the reſpect, in which the per- 
lons of eminent ſcholars were held, which 
diffuſed a generous ardour in the purſuit of 
letters; and produced ſtupendous effects. 
When that honour and reſpect is exclu- 
ſwely paid to rank and opulence, however 


ignorant and undeſerving, it is no wonder 
6 that 
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that the liberal purſuits are found to lan- 
ouiſh. When honour is engroſſed by un- 

worthy grandeur, and preferment by family 
and parliamentary intereſt, there is nothing 
to recommend a laborious attention to learn- 
ing but its own charms, which however 
great, are valuable only to a few. oompared 
with the maſs of mankind, _ 

After the important point is gained, of 
making the pupil feel the love of letters, 
and an ambitian for literary fame, improye- 
ment is ſecured. He will make his. own 
way, even under diſadyantages * ; but with 
encouragements, aſſiſtances, and opportuni- 
ties, he can ſcarcely fail of arriving at, what 
few reach, diſtinguiſhed excellence. 


Of the politeſt and beſt writers of antiquity, ſe- 
veral were ſlaves, or the immediate deſcendants of 
flaves. But all the difficulties occaſioned by their low 
birth, mean fortune, want of friends, and defective 
education, were ſurmounted by their love of letters, 
and that generous ſpirit, which recites, 
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Still to be firft, and riſe above the reft. 

4 | Stimulos dedit zmula virtus ; | 
Nec quemquam jam ferre n Gxiarve n 
Pompeieuſve parem. | 

Jubas emulative virtue ſpurred them en; 
Car no longer a ſuperior brooks, 5 
Aud Pompey ſcorns an egual. Lucan. 


SECTION XXIV. 


on THE NECESSITY OF INDUSTRY 
EVEN TO GENIUS, | is 


O e 47  @aing anger, 105 EYNETON tv! ris 
TEXNHE « ATIAAEKAAITAE, av dt.. : 


Fer ſarely you cannot ſay, that even a genius flands 
mt in need of art and inſtruction in things of which ht ig 
uninformed, Luca. 

Tlevine: Bues over ale | 

Nothing is to be had fer nothing. Arran. Epiſt. 

ROM the revival of learning to the 
preſent day, every thing has been 
produced that labour and ingenuity can 
invent, to facilitate the acquiſition of know- 
ledge. But notwithſtanding all the Intro- 
ductions, the Compendia“, the Synopſes, the 
Tranſlations, the Annotations, and the In- 
terpretations, I muſt aſſure the ſtudent, that 
induſtry, great and perſevering induſtry 1, 
* Compendia diſpendiora; as they have been juſtly 


called, 


+ I repeat this truth often; for 

Nunquam nimis dicitur, quod nunquam ſatis dicitur- 

That is never ſaid too often which can never be ſaid 
often enough. | SENECA. 

At: To X enbey 3e BN ir Tt. | 

There is no harm done, i what is well ſaid is twice 
ſaid, | PtaTo. 
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is abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure any very 
valuable and \diſfinguiſhed improvement, 
Superficial qualifications areindeed obtained 
at an eaſy price of time and labour; but 
ſuperficial qualifications confer neither ha- 
nour, emolument, nor ſatisfaction. OS 
© The pupil may be introduced, by. the 
judgment and the liberality of his parents, 
to the beſt ſchools, the beſt tutors, the beſt 
books; and his parents may be led to ex- 
pect, from ſuch advantages alone, extraor- 
dinary advancement. But theſe things are 
all extraneous. The mind of the pupil 
muſt be accuſtomed to ſubmit to labour; 
ſometimes, to paĩinſul labour“. The poor 
and ſolitary ſtudent, who has never enjoyed 
any of theſe advantages, but in the ordi- 
nary manner, will, by his own application, 
emerge to merit, faine, and fortune; while 
the indolent, who has been taught to lean 

1 Nobody will ſay that Demoſthenes was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of genius. But Demoſthenes wrote over with 
his own hand all Thucydides eight times, and learned 
a great part of him by heart. Cicero was equally 


laborious. And there is this comfort, that Quodcun- 
que imperavit ſibi animus obtinuit. J/batever taſk 


the mind hath ſet wel, it hath obtained its purpoſe. 


OENECA« 
on 
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on the f upports which opulence. fon | 
will ſink into inſignificance. His mind will 
have contracted habits of. inactiyity, and 


— W + + þ 


nativity cauſes imbecility. I repeat, that 
the firſt great object is to induce the mind 
to work within itſelf, to think long and pa- 
tiently on the ſame ſubjeQ, and. to compoſe 
in various ſtyles, and in various metres *. 

t muſt be led not only to bear, but to ſeek 
occalional ſolitude. If it is early habiruated 
to all theſe exerciſes, it will. finds its chief 
pleaſure in them; or the energies of the 
mind affect it with the fineſt feelings. ag. 


But is induſtry, ſuch induftry. as I re- 
dure, e e to . Se idea, 


* Human nature loves its, own. Eren To 
give boys a love of learning, let them produce 
thing of their own. Quicquid ſcripſere beau. , | * 
wth ab hate er they write. The exertion required in 
compoſition often gives ſpirits and enlivens ftudy. 


O. AZUTOL Dare, 2 1d avrwy VA ER Ack cvs 6672s 


All are lovers of er r and heir exon cannet but 
be vet to all 515164 _ > ArzSTOT. 


1 O tu, quiſquis « es, Cul Bren vis fn Fase 
cui flamma in precordiis micat, procul, procul abfint 
mollia, lenia, facilia, blanda, quæ anĩimi impetum ex- 


tinguere ſolent. O thou, avhoſoever thou art, in whoſe 
Lſom the fire of genius has been kindled, in aubeſt in- 
| --+114572 07 
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that jt is not heceſtary, is productive of the 
greateſt evils*, We often form a wrong 
| 688 in Acrerminig who 1 bs, and who 


Is 


. ee Sas char, Rt 25 4. 5 5 
thee, be all that is effeminate, ſ oft, eaſy, ſoothing, af} 
which aal cM the apt a afdour of the mind ! 
Joaca. Foxr. Rivers, 


* 3 the Roman kiſtotians defcribe an kxrRAOR 
DiNARY MAN, ſays the learned Kennet, this always 
enters into his character as an effential part of it: He 
was, Tay they, TNCRIDIBILS INDUSTAIA, DILIGEN. 
$12 $1N @ULNRI,: of faratille edit; of remarkable 
application. 1 Sarrusr. | 
They had not the Fooliſh vanity of wiſhing to appear 
clever without pains, nor did they think that bur- 
W SS only was capable of Lab oux; an opinion to 
which we owe much forward e much levity, 
ignorance and miſery. 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who, by the force of genius 
and application, has arrived at diſtinguiſhed excellence 
In an art very intimately connetted with all claſſica 
purſaits, and whoſe opinion, therefore, deſerves our 
attention, Has 'reprobated the common pretenſions to 
excellence, by the force of what is arrogantly called 
native genies, unaſſiſted by induſtry. I believe all 
who really excel in any art or profeſſion will coincide 
with his opinions in the following Paſſage. “ Inven- 
tion is one of the great marks of genius; - but if we 
conſult experience, we ſhall find, that it is by being 
converſant with the inventions of others, that we learn 
to invent, as by reading the thoughts of others, we 
learn to think. 

3 | * Whoever 


is 3 ROT wich 90 oble urige 
A boy who appears lively and talkative, its 
ofcen ſuppoſed by his parents to be a ge⸗ 

nius. 


6c Whoever * 2 far fame his talle, as tobeable 
to reliſh and feel. the, beauties of the great maſters, 
has gone a great way in his ſtudy ; for, merely from a 
conſciouſneſs of this reliſh of the right, the mind ſwells 
with an inward pride, and is almoſt ; as powerfully af- 
feed, as if i it. had itſelf produced what it admires. 
Our hearts, frequently warmed 1 in this manner by 
the contact of thoſe whom we "with to reſemble, 
will undoubtedly | catch ſomething of © their way of 
thinking, and we mall receive in our "own boſoms, 
ſome radiation at leaſt of their fire and ſplendour. 
That diſpoſition, which is fo ſtreng in children, ſtill 
continues with us, of catching involuntatily the gene- 
ral air and manfier of thoſe'with whom we ate moſt 
converſant. with this difference” only, That's ung 
mind is naturally pliable and imitative ; but in a more 
advanced ſtate it grows. rigid, And mat Ve Warftreu 
and foftened, before i it will receive a deep impremon. 

* From theſe conſiderations, which a little of your 
reflection will carry a great Way farther, it appears of 
what great conſequence it is, that our minds ſhould 
be habituated to the contemplation of excellence, and 
that, far from being contented to make ſuch habits, 
we ſhould, to the laſt moment of our lives, continue a 
ſettled intercourſe with a! !1 the true examples of gran- 
deur, Their inventions are not only the food of our 
infancy, but the ſubſtance Which ſupplies the falleſt 
waturity of our vigour. 


« The 
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I Bk 3 


nius. He i is ſuffered to be idle, for he is a 
genius ; 5 and genius is only injured by ap- 
Plication. ; Now t it 6 happens, that- 

5 © the 


Phe mind is but a barren ſoil ; is a ſoil fron ex- 
Kult, aud will produce no erop, or only « one, UN- 
Ess Ir 8E 'conTINCALLY FEETILIZED AND EN» 
RICHED WITH FOREIGN MATTER, 

„ When we have ad continually before us the 
great works of art to impregnate our minds with kin- 
dred ideas ; ; we are then and not till Alen, fit to pro- 
duce ſomething of the ſame ſpecles. We behold all 
about us with the eyes, of theſe penetrating obletvers; 
and our minds, accuſtomed to chink the thoughts of the 
nobleſt and brighteſt intellects, are prepared for the 
diſcovery and ſelection of all that is great and noble in 
nature. The greateſt natural genius cannot ſubſiſt on 
its own ſtock :. he who, reſolves neyer to ranſack any 
mind but his own, will be ſoon reduced, from mere 
barrenneſs to the pooreſt of all i Upitations 3 "he will be 
obliged to imitate himſelf, and to e he has 
before often repeated. When We know the ſubject 
deſigned by ſuch men, it will never be difficult to 
gueſs what kind of work is to be produced. 

elt is yain for painters or poets to endeavour to 
invent without materials, on which the mind may work, 
and from which invention muſt singe Nothiag 
can come of nothing. ; 
Homer is ſuppoſed to be polleſſed of all the 
learning of his time. And we are certain that Mi- 
chael Angelo, and Raphael, were equally poſſeſſed 
of all the knowledge i in the art which was diſcoverable 


in the works of their predeceſſors. : 
4e A mind 
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the very lively and talkative boy is the moſt 
deficient in genius. His forwardneſs ariſes 
from a defect of thoſe fine ſenſibilities, 
which at the ſame time occaſion diffidence 
and conſtitute genius. He ought to be 
enured to literary labour *; for without it 
he will be prevented, by levity and ſtu- 


« A mind enriched by an aſſemblage of all the- 
treaſures of antient and modern art, will be more ele- 
vated and fruitful in reſources, in proportion to the 

number of ideas which have been carefully collected 
and thoroughly digeſted. There can be no doubt but 
that he who has the moſt materials, has the greateſt 
means of invention; and if he has not the power of 
uſing them, it muſt proceed from a feebleneſs of intel- 
ect; the confuſed manner in which thoſe collection 
have been laid up in his mind. 

« The addition of other men's Judgment 1 is ſo far 
from weakening, as is the opinion of many, our 
own, that it will faſhion and conſolidate thoſe ideas of 
excellence which lay in their birth feeble, ill-ſhaped, 
and confuſed, but which are finiſhed and put in order 
by the authority and practice of thoſe, whoſe works 
may be ſaid to have” n conſecrated by Having 
ſtood de teſt of ages.” 

* Corporis tamen valetudinem curet, narnque fine 
ipsà nihil efficere animus poteſt. Stare malit quam 
ſedere, &c. Yet let bim take care of his health ; for 
without that the mind can do nothing. Let him rather 
and than fit, &c. Joach. Foxrt. RI NOEL. 

Great temperance will often ſupply the place of ex- 
ereiſe; but both are neceſſary to the ſtudent. 


8 pidity, 
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pidity, from receiving any valuable im- 
preſſions. Parents and inſtructors muſt be 
very cautious how they diſpenſe with dili- 
gence, from an idea that the pupil poſſeſſes 
genius ſufficient to compenſate the want of 


it. All men are liable to miſtake in deci- 


ding on genius at a very early age; but 
parents more than all, from their natural 
partiality. On no account, therefore, let 


them excuſe the want of cloſe application. If 


the pupil has genius, this will improve and 
adorn it“; if he has not, it is confeſſedly 
requiſite to ſupply the defect. Thoſe pro- 
digies of genius which require not inftruc- 
tion, are rare phænomena: we read, and 


Nature ſeems to treat man as a painter would 
his diſciple, to whom he commits the outlines of a 
figure lightly ſketched, which the ſcholar for himſelf 
is to colour and complete. Thus from nature we de- 
rive ſenſes and paſſions, and an intel!e& which each 
of us for himſelf has to model into a character. 

| as HARRIS. 

This paſſage is indeed evidently taken from the fol- 
lowing of Cicero. Ut Phidias poteſt a primo inſti- 
tuere ſignum, idque perficere; poteſt ab alio incho- 
atum accipere et abſolvere : huic eſt ſapientia ſimilis. 
Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, ſed accepit a na- 
turà inchoatum ; hanc ergo intuens, debet, inſtitutum 
ud, quaſi ſignum, abſolvere. Cic. 


4 | ve 
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we hear of ſuch; but few of us have ſeen. 
and known them. What is genius worth 
without knowledge? But is a man ever 
born with knowledge ? It is true, that one 
man is born with a better capacity than 
another, for the reception and retention of 
ideas; but fill the mind muſt operate in 
collecting, arranging, and diſcriminating 
that matter which it receives with facility. 
And I believe, the mind of a genius is often 
very laboriouſly at work, when to the 
common obſerver it appears to be quite 
inactive. „ I | 
I moſt anxiouſly wiſh that a due attention 
may be paid to my exhortations, when I 
recommend great and exemplary diligence, 
All that is excellent in learning depends 
upon it. And how can the time of a boy, 
or young man, be better employed? It can- 
not be more pleaſantly ; for I am ſure that 
induſtry, by preſenting a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of various objects, and by precluding the 
liſtleſſneſs of inaction, renders life at all 
ſtages of it agreeable, and particularly ſo 
in the reſtleſs ſeaſon of youth. It cannot | 
be more innocently, for learning has a con- 
nection with virtue; and he whoſe time is 
S 2 fully 
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fully engaged, will eſcape many vices, and 
much miſery. It cannot be more uſefully; 
for he who furniſhes his mind with ideas, 
and ſtrengthens his faculties, is preparing 
himſelf to become a valuable member of 
ſociety; whatever place in it he may obtain, 
and he 1s likely to obtain an exalted place, 
L cannot conclude what I offer on. this ſub- 
Jef, without recommending. to the induſ- 
trious ſtudent early riſing *, and uninter- 
| 1 | | WY pee a 


* „Gif 1 ſignis noffris merere fadet, b in primis 
amplecti vioiLIAS ac LABOR ERS debet; fugere luxum, 
delicias, & quicquid effæminatum reddit animum. 
He who is deferous of fighting under our banners, ought 
in the firſt place to embrace wigilance and labour ; to 
fly from luxury ; Pleaſure, and evhatever renders the mind 
Hemi nate. 8 Joch. Foxr, RIx EI. 
,—— Jam clarum mane feneſtras by 
Intrat et anguſtas extendit lumine rimas. I 
Stertimus, Ke. — A | 
- quinti dum linea tangitur umbrä, 

En quid agis? 

Jam liber et bicolor 1 membrana capillis 

Inque manus chartæ nodoſaque venit arundo. 

Tum queritur craſſus calamo quod pendeat humor 

Nigra qudd infusà vaneſcat ſepia lymphà: 

Dilutas queritur geminet quod fiſtula guttas. 

O miſer! inque dies ultra miſer, huccinè rerum 

Venimus? At cur non potiùs teneroque columbo, 

Et fimilis regum pueris, pappare minutum | 
Poſcis 


* — 


4 
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rupted application i in the morning. I will 


not anticipate, by deſcription, the effedts 
which he will ſoon a eee 


Poſcis et iratus mmæ lakes recuſas } © : 

An tali ſtudeam calamo ? cui verba ? quid iflas. | 

Succinis ambages ? 610] luditur. Eflluis mens: MR, 

Contemnere, | | | 

Udum et molle len es; nunc nunc a et 
. ü 

Fingendus ſine ſine rot3. 


T be glaring fox 
Breaks in at- every chink- 
Yet plunged in ſloth we big omen 
This grave advice ſome ſaber ſtudent bears, 
And loudly rings it in hs fellows ears. 
The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, efſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe. 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ſcrubs his pate 
And cries, I thought it had not been ſo late 
With much ado, his book before him laid. 
He takes the papers; lays em down again; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen: 
Some peeviſb quarrel flraight he ſtrives to pick, 
His quill writes double, or his ink*s tap thick, 
Infuje more water ; now tis grown ſo thin. 
It Ends, nor can the characters be ſeen. 

0 wretch, and fill more wretched every day ! 
Are mortals born to ſleep their lives away ? 
Co back to what thy infancy began, 55 
T hou who wert never meant to be a nant 
Fat pap and ſþoon-meat ; for thy gewgaws cry; 
Be jullen and refuſe the lullaby. 


S 3 | Na 
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No more aceuſe thy pen; but charge thy crime 

On native ſloth, and negiigence of time, 

Think'}t thou thy maſter, or thy ſritnds, to cheat; 

Fool, *tis thyſelf, and that's a worſe deceit, 

Beware the public laughter, — | 

Yet thy moiſt clay is lian to command, 

Unwrought and eaſy to thy potrer's FURRY 

Now take the mold: now bend thy mind's to feel 

5 * firſt ſharp motions of the Fong wheel. 
 Duvypex, 


The induſtrious ſtudent, like the thrifty merchant, 
muſt not negle& the ſmalleſt acquiſitions. Hæc enim 
tametſi ſingula per ſe puſilla, tamen in unum collata 
acervum, doctrinæ theſaurum lucro augent haudqua- 
quam negligendo 79 «i; aÞ:o onivtorrs, For theſe things, 
#hough each of them by it/elf is little, yet when the; are 
added together in one heap, encreaſe the treaſure uf 
learning by an acquiſition of gain, by no means to be 
diſregarded by one who is haſtening to grow rich, 

FIA. 

% The knowledge of languages, ſciences, hiftories, 
&c. is not innate to us; it doth not of itfelf ſpring up 
In our minds; it is not any ways incident by chance, 
or infuſed by grace (except rarely by miracle) ; com- 
mon obſervation doth not produce it ; it cannot be 
Purchaſed at any rate, except by that for which, it 
was ſaid of old, the Gods ſell all things, that is, for 
pains ; without which, THE BEST WIT and THE 
GREATEST CAPACITY May not render a man learned, 
as the beſt ſoil will not yield good fruit or grain, if 
they be not planted nor ſown therein.” 

Dr. Isaac Barrow. 
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ON PRIVATE STUDY DURING THE 
ITINTERWTALS OF $CHODDL, 


EK MEAETHE @aaAtievcy u @drews c . Hol. 
Far more by care than natural gifts excel. 
AN AxAN D. apud Stob. 


Quies tibi non deſidia ſit, at cum ab aliis luditur, 
tu ſancti aliquid honeſtique tractabis. Let not ' your reſt 
be foth ; but while others are at play, do you * 
yourſelf in ſomething ſerigus and laudable. 

SENECA in Proverb, 


MPROVEMENT will be greatly ac- 

celerated, and an eminence in literary 
attainments eaſily acquired, if the ſtudent 
can be induced to devote the leiſure hours 
which his private tutor, or his maſter at 
ſchool, allows him, to private reading. 
At the age then of thirteen or fourteen, 
let a few Engliſh books be put into his 
hands, They ſhould be entertaining, or 
they will not, at firſt, excite his attention, 
They ſhould at the ſame time be claſſical, 
or have ſome connexion with real and va- 
luable knowledge, or they will only diſſi- 


pate his ideas, and impede his progreſs in 
$-4 the 
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the more eſſential purſuits, There is, how. 
ever, hardly any innocent book which af- 
fords him entertainment, which will not, at 
the ſame time, in ſome reſpect, improve him. 
I know of no book which can be more 
properly recommended at firſt, than the 
Spectator *, It abounds with entertainment, 
- * I would, however, confine his attention to the pa. 

pers marked C. L. I. O, as they alone are Addiſon's. 
He may, after having caught the grace of his ſtyle, in- 
Tpe& ſame of the others, in order to diſcover the dif- 
ference, and improve his taſte and judgment. 

* You cannot have a better book for this exerciſe 
than the Spectator.— A pleaſing vein of genteel hu- 
mour runs through every one of Addiſon's papers, 
which, like the ſweet flavour of a hyacinth, conſtantly 
cheers, and never overpowers. —— Szeele's papers, on 
the contrary, are little better than traſh ;— there is 
Fearce a thought or ſentiment that is worthy to be 
transferred into a common-place book. = 

„My pupil reads a few papers daily, without a ſingle 
obſervation on my part. After ſome time, I remark 
to him the difference of compoſition, which in the 
courſe of reading becomes more and more apparent. 

The laſt ſtep is to put him on diſtinguiſung the two 
authors. — He at firſt makes an aukward figure; but J 
know from trial, that he may be brought to diſtinguiſh 
ſo readily, as ſometimes to name the author from the 
very firſt period.“ 

« Foh!” ſays he, “ that is Steele, we'll have no 
more of him.“ Lord Kaims. 

'£his cenſure of Steele is a little too ſevere. 

| 8 
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It furniſhes a great variety of ideas on men, 
manners, and learning ; and the moral and 
religious principles it recommends, are 
well adapted to tincture the young mind 
with the love of all that is amiable, uſeful, 
and honourable, I would require one paper 
to be read every day, and I ſhould make 
little doubt but that the pupil would ſoon 
read more from choice. 


I would by no means ſuffer his attention 
to be diſtracted by a great variety of books; 
but at the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that 
application to books is wonderfully in- 
creaſed and encouraged by the occaſional 
introduction of a little novelty “. Let 
other books then be ſometimes allowed, 
at the diſcretion of a Judictous ai 
tendant. 

fliftorical books are highly proper; and 
1 vith, as I have ſaid before, to begin with 
tne Antient Hiſtory, Rollin's Antient 
Hiſtory is certainly well adapted to boys, 
but it is rather too long. Select parts 


* Robinſon Cruſoe, Telemachus, and Don Quixote, 
are found to be moſt delightful to boys, and they are 
ns !0;s uſeful, as they finely exerciſe the imagination. 


ſhould 
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ſould be pointed out to the ſtudent. 
Plutarch's Lives“ ſhould alſo be read. 
Such models tend to inſpire the young 
mind with all that is generous and noble. 
The Grecian and Roman Hiſtory, read at 
this period, will never be forgotten. Care 
muſt be taken to put no books into the 
ſtudent's hands which are inelegant in their 
ſtyle T. I muſt confeſs and lament, that 
many of the antient hiſtories, written in our 
language, are remarkably inelegant. Such, 
for inſtance, is that of Echard; and Sta- 
nyan, though a good author, is not to be 
particularly admired for his diction. 
Poetry ſhould likewiſe be read at that 
early age, when the feelings and the imagi- 
nation are all tremblingly alive. I have 
known many good ſcholars, who have gone 


„ What profit ſhall he not reap as to the buſineſs 
of men, by reading the Lives of Plutarch ? But let 
not the pupil ſo much imprint on his memory the date 
of the ruin of Carthage, as the manners of Hannibal 
and Scipio.“ MonTAGNE. 
| 1 'H 7g Juyxn Top EVAYWOTROITO:) Un T1; gu: y us - 
earn, TY Y Hαανν⁊ Tov XHEART He EDENKETHL® For 
the mind of the reader, by an uninterrupted attention ts a 
bool, draws tc itſelf a reſemblance of the charaderiftic 
Hale. DioxysIvs HALIcAR. 
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to the univerſities at the age of eighteen 


or nineteen, without having read the works 


of Pope, Dryden, and our other poetical 
claſſics; a neglect without excuſe, as the 
peruſal of ſuch writers is of the greateſt 
advantage, and is really matter of plea- 
ſure and delight, rather than a taſk. In- 
deed, I know not how a young man can 
ſupport with honour his character as a claſ- 
fical ſcholar, without an acquaintance with 
the fineſt writers of his own, country, who 
have rivalled the moſt admired of the an- 
tients, But theſe cannot be read, con- 
fitently with purſuits more immediately 
neceſſary, in the ſchool, and under the eye 
of the inſtructor. They muſt form the 
amuſement, of leiſure hours, and muſt be 
read from choice. They will be read from 
choice, when their beauties ſhall have been 


once felt, and they will be ſtrongly felt by 


youthful ſenſibility, All that the maſter 
and the private tutor can uſually do in this 
buſineſs, if he attends to the more eſſen- 
tial points, is to recommend private ap- 


plication, and point out the moſt excellent 
authors, 


When 


| 
| 
| 
j 
j 
| 
| 
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When the boy ſhall have arrived at the 
age of fifteen, -and at the improvements 
adequate to the age, it will be highly ad- 
vantageous to prevail with him to read in 
private, not only Engliſh, but alſo ſome 
eaſy Latin book. Time and habit will 
render it no more difficult than to read 
Engliſh; and the improvement in Latin 
will be ſoon found aſtoniſhingly greater 
than would be derived from reading it only 
in a fchool, or with a private tutor. The 
private reading and application which 1 
adviſe, is to be e followed as an amuſement; 
and I need not repeat, that the purſuit we 
delight in is een, Profteuted with 
todctfs, 
The boy ſhould be taught to be a very 
niggard of his time“, and to fill up the 
| ſpaces 


* Tempus tantim noftrum eſt. Time only can 15 

called our en, SENECA. 
Mihi tempus perit per ignavjam, etiam tum cum 
Ciligentifimus ele videor. Quis enim unquam adeo 
in rebus peragendis vehemens fuit, qui non multo eſſe, 
ofit vehementior ſi extremas vires cogeretur experin ? 
My time is left ihrough idleneſt, even when ] appear 10 be 
we diligent. For who was ever ſo e 
| | 4 
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ſpaces of five minutes, and quarters of 
hours, with a volume, with which his 
pocket ſhould never be unprovided. A 
very eaſy and amuſing book muſt be choſen 
for this purpoſe. Diffieulty on firſt enter- 
ing on voluntary ſtudy will diſguſt the 
ſtudent, and ſtop his progreſs. Three! 
things are requiſite, whatever Latin book 
ſhall be at firſt ſelected; a pure dition, an 
entertaining ſubject, and a perſpicuous ſtyle. 
Though the boy read the higher and more 
dificult elaſſics in the ſchool, yet, in his 
private hours, I adviſe him to deſcend to 
the eaſieſt, provided they have the three 
neceſſary qualities already mentioned. 
Improvement 1n phraſeology may be de- 
rived from reading even Cordery's Collo- 


quies with attention, and for the amuſe- 


ment of vacant hours. Eraſmus's Dia- 
logues abound with entertainment, and with 


duous in buſineſs, but might lou. banal more fas 
bad he been r to try his utmoſt flrength ? * 
Joaca. Fort, Rix GEL. 
Czſar— media inter prælia ſemper 
Stellarum ccelique plagis ſuperiſque vacabat. 
Cæſar, in the midſt of his battles, alzvays found Wen 
# attend to the ſtars, and ta the celeftial bodies. | 
Lucan. 


' 
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elegant modes of . expreſſion. Clerke's 
Tranſlation of Caſtiglione's Courtier is an 
excellent book for the purpoſe. Phædrus 
and Cornelius Nepos are allo very proper. 
I recommend that theſe ſhall be read 
through, and I have ſelected eaſy books 
to ſecure this point; for if the boy is to 
recur to his dictionary very often, and to 
ſtruggle with obſcurity in every page, he 
will not long adhere to this deſirable plan 
of PRIVATE APPLICATION to the Latin lan- 
guage, He will rather chuſe to fill up his 
time with amuſing Engliſh authors, or to 
devote it entirely to puerile diverſion. Let 
not therefore any prejudice be formed 
againſt the elegant books which I have re- 
commended, becauſe, from their perſpi- 


cuity, ſome of them are uſually read.in the 
lower claſſes. 


But when a great facility is gained in 
reading Latin, the ſtudent will of himſelf 
afcend to Cicero, Terence, Livy, and all 
thoſe excellent writers whom the world has 
long agreed to admire. When ſuch books 
ſhall be read for the delight they afford, 
the ſucceſs will be ſecured, The ſcholar 
will leave his ſchool richly fraught with 

golden 
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golden ſtores ; a molt deſirable event, but, 
which by no means happens to the greater 
part of thoſe who have ſpent many years at 


our beſt ſeminaries. I mean not to reflect 


on the very reſpectable conductors of thoſe 
ſeminaries; for the fault is in the ſcholar, 
whoſe indolence and diſſipation will ſeldom 
permit him to apply ſeriouſly to the buſi- 
neſs of the ſchool, much leſs to private 
ſtudy; a matter which I conſider, and 1 
hope not without reaſon, as of the higheſt 

importance, 
At this period ot ra Latin 
verſe ſhould form a part of the private ſtu- 
dies. Indeed, no precepts need be given 
on this topic. The boy's taſte will lead 
him to peruſe all the more celebrated pro- 
ductions in this pleaſing ſpecies of compo- 
 fition, when once he is able to procure 
them with eaſe. Beſides the antients, he 
will read Fracaſtorius, Bourne, and many 
other moſt elegant modern works, all of 
which will contribute to accompliſh the 
truly claſſical ſcholar. | ; 
Tam ſenſible, that to read Latin as an 
amuſement, is not common among young, 
ſtudents. The reaſon of the omiſſion is 
5 eaſily 


FN 
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eaſily. aſſigned. They ſeldom can read it 
without more difficulty than is compatible 
with mere amuſement. But almoſt any 
Point may be carried with young people, 
if proper methods are uſed. Let perſua- 
ſion, allurements, rewards, - and every art 
be applied, to induce the boy to devote 
ſome of his vacant hours to private reading. 
If he has natural abilities, and his private 
reading is well choſen, he will, after due 
preparation, derive more benefit from it, 
than from any formal inſtruction. 
One caution is highly neceſſary on this 
ſubject. Novels muſt be prohibited. I 
have known boys of parts ſtopped at once 
in their career of improvement in claſſical 
knowledge, by reading novels. They « con- 
ſidered Latin and Greek as dull, in com- 
pariſon, and could never prevail on them- 
ſelves to give them due attention. When 
a great degree of claſſical improvement is 


ſecured, one or two of the beſt romances 


and novels may be read, for the ſake of 
acquainting the ſtudent with the nature of 
this kind of writing“. But even the works 


of 


BOunes Dr GUSTANDÞr, all authors are to be taſted 


in the courſe of a literary life; but during education 
| only 
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of Cervantes and Fielding muſt not be at- 
tended to, hefore a deep and ſtrong foun- 
dation is laid for ſolid improvement. True 
hiſtory will afford little entertainment to 
the boy who can procure fiction. Exclude 
fiction, and he will be delighted with true 
8 f. | 
For 


only the beſt. To form a ſound and good judgment 
15 of the higheſt conſequence. Judgment contributes 
more to public and private good than genius. Let the 
boy's judgment then be exerciſed and ſtrengthened by 
being early habituated to the work of ſelection. Let 
him be taught to chuſe the beſt authors, and always 
to give reaſons for his choice. This will improve 
bis judgment in the conduct of life; without which, 
parts and learning often ſerve only to precipitate ruin. 
+ Orationi enim et carmini parva gratia, niſi elo- 
quentia ſit ſumma: Hiſtoria guoguomods ſcripta dele&at : 
ſunt enim homines natura curioſi, et qualibet nuda re- 
rum cognitione capiuntur. There are xo great charms 
in eloquence and poetry, unleſs they are excellent in their 
ind: Hiſtory, however it is written, affords pleaſure ; 
| for man is by nature inquiſitive, and is captivated by 
the knowledge of events, though the narrative is un- 
atorned.. PLiniUus. 
The late Preceptor to the Heir to the Britiſh 
Crown has juſtly obſerved, that novels are well re- 
ceived, merely . for the gratification they afford to a 
vitiated, palled, and fickly i imagination; that laſt diſ- 
eaſe of earned minds, and ſure prognoſtic of expiring 
letters.“ Biſhop HuRbD. 
* An 
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For many reaſons, I ſtrongly urge the 
expediency of accuſtoming the pupil to ap- 
ply in private, and without aſſiſtance, as 
well as with it; but more particularly be- 
cauſe it will habituate his mind to work for 
itſelf, on which a great and ſolid improve- 
ment chiefly depends. Amidſt the number 
of facilitating contrivances, and the various 
aids afforded by opulence, the mind is not 
often allowed to exert its native powers. 
The toil of TainxinG is too frequently 
thrown upon the preceptor and the formal 
lecturer. Thus it happens, that many who 
attend lectures wherever they are to be 
heard, and purchaſe the aſſiſtance of all 
who profeſs to afford it, are often, after all, 
leſs learned* than others, who, without 

1 ; e uch 


An imagination neither vitiated, palled, nor ſickly, 
ſuch as that of boys, will be delighted with truth well 
exhibited. 

* Nullum Virgilio præceptorem legimus. Flaccus 
de ſuo nihil ni quod plagoſum dixit. Cicero autem 
ſuum laudibus ampliſſimis celebrare voluit, nec valuit. 
Contra hujus filius guantis præceptoribus, patre ſcilicet 
et Cratippo illius ætatis philoſophorum principe, ſi 
quid ipſi credimus Ciceroni, guantus nebulo. We read 
nothing of Virgil's maſten. Horace has ſaid nothing of 


hrs, but that he was a great flogger, Cicero avould have 
extolled 
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ſuch apparent advantages, have forced their 

way up the moſt arduous heights, by native 
vigour and perſevering aſſiduity . 


oxtolled his in the higheſt terms, but could not. On the 
other hand, his ſon, though he had the benefit of ſo great 
maſters, his oaun father, and Cratippus t he firſt philoſo- 
pber of his time, if we may believe Cicero himſelf, turned 
out a great blockhead, &c. PETRARCHA. | 


J am happy to find that my opinion on the neceſ- 
ſity of the mind's working for itſelf in education; and 
the inſufficiency of formal lectures alone, coincides 
with the opinion of the Author of Hermes. 


Nothing is more abſurd, ſays he, than the com- 
mon notion of inſtruction, as if ſcience were to be 
poured into the- mind like water into a ciſtern, that 
paſſively waits to receive all that comes. The growth 
of knowledge reſembles the growth of fruit : however 
external cauſes may in ſome degree co-operate, it is 
the internal vigour and virtue of the tree that muſt 
71pen the juices to their juſt maturity.“ HaRRis. 


I will add, that a boy will retain what he has ac- 
quired by his own labour, becauſe he will know what 
It coſt him. Ord £4; Sv ay, mV urg EXTYTATO, xaTiCays, 
1 0: wg &Mov macihable. A man does not uſually devour * 
be ſubNance which he has acquired himself; but that 
which he has received from another. 5 


CeynisIDoRI Apophthegma, 


The late unfortunate Chatterton is a proof of the IN 
advantage of private and unaſſiſted application. He 
was indeed poſſeſſed of a very extraordinary genius; 
but he had alſo furniſhed himſelf with a great ſhare 
of peculiar learning at the age of ſixteen, Unproteded 
pf and 
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and untutored, he had made a progreſs ſeldom bes 
at a more advanced age, by thoſe who have enjoyed 
the alliſtances of the beſt ſchools, and the moſt famous 
univerſities. | So true is it, EAN HE ®IAOMA@HE 
EEH HOATMAOHZ. * you lowe ants + you wwill baue 
learning. | 

««< In Exasmus we behold. a man, wha in the days 
of his youth, lying under no ſmall pisapvanTaces 
OF BIRTH AND EDUCATION, DEPRESSED BY po- 
 VERTY, FRIENDLESS AND UNSUPPORTED, OR VERY 
SLENDERLY SUPPORTED, MADE HIS WAY THROUGH 
ALL THESE OBSTACLES, and by the help of bright 
parts and CONSTANT APPLICATION, became one of 
molt confiderable ſcholars of his age, and acquired the 
favour and protection of princes, nobles and prelates, 
of the greateſt names in church and ſtate 

After PERSONAL MERIT (ſays BRUxERTE), it 
% muſt be confeſſed that high ſtations and pompous 
5c titles are the principa! and moſt ſplendid marks of 
diſtinction; AND HEWHO CANNOT BEAN ERASMUS, 
40 MUST THINK or BEING A BISHOP,” JorTIN. 

Other inſtances might be produced, but this of the 
great Eraſmus may be 1NSTAR *OMNIUM, or * 
tent to all. 

„Education, ſays father Gerdil, may indeed be 
termed an art; but it is one of thoſe arts which are 
ſimply directory, forming nothing. The gardener, 
to whom a young plant is committed in charge, care- 
fully tranſplants it into the moſt convenient ſpot, de- 
fends it from every thing which may injure it, from 
the heat of the dog-days and the winter's froſt. If it 
bends in its growth, he ſtraightens it, though he is 
obliged to make uſe of violence, and ſcruples not to 
aſe the knife for cutting off ſuch uſeleſs branches as 


would only ſerve to divert the courſe of that ſap wich 
| FO 
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is intended for its nouriſhment, and to make it bear 
fruit. The gardener. forms nothing: all he does is to 
keep at a diſtance every thing that would interrupt 
nature in its operations. It is nature cauſes the, young 
plant to grow, and the inward energies of nature 
which extend to every part. \ 

Doctrina fed vim promovet inſitam, 

Rectique cultus pectora roborant. a 

But learning advances the native ſtrength to perfection, 
and right culture ſtrengtbeus the inward powers. Honk. 

Injudicious parents are apt to think it hard that 
their ckild muſt work ſo much, when they provide ſuch 
various and coſtly aſſiſtance. They are apt alſo to be 
unreaſonably impatient in expecting to reap very early 
the ſruits of their own expence and their child's labour. 
They are diſpleaſed if they ſee not a haſty improve- 
ment: Let them attend to Plutarch. He,” ſays 
Plutarch, “ who plants a vineyard, foon eats the 
grape; ſo in other plantations a few months bring 
the fruit of our labours to our eye and taſte. Oxen, 
horſes, ſheep, &c. ſoon bring us profit, and do us 
much ſervice in return for a little expence and trouble. 
But man's education is full of labour and coſt. The 
increaſe is flow, the fruit and comfort. fax Off, not 
within light.“ 

Sicuti enim horologii 8 pal ſentimus, 
progredientem non cernimus: et fruticem aut herbam 
creviſſe apparet, non apparet creſcere, ita et ingenio- 
rum profectus. For as we perceive that the ſhadow 18 
MOVED upox the dial, yet do not ſee it MOVING aud as 
it appears, that the ſhrub or the graſs is GROWN, though 


it does not appear TO GROW ; juſt fo is the improvement 


of the underflondiag. Joaca. Fox r. RincsL.. 
Creſcit ecculto velut arbor ævo. I grows like 4 
bie under the unſeen operation of lime. Haz. 


* 23 
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SECTION XXV. 


ON LATE LEARNERS, AND. ON PERSONt 
WHO WISH TO RECOVER THE ACQUI- 
SITIONS OF THEIR YOUTH, 


Targa rut & Vn view ri ag. gun, 9 ergaxgiuun erna. » : 
ug iu rerros, xidapiger TIMKST0; wv 3 gero, kme, The 
297 imcu 1 apa. Socrates in his old age happened to 
be playing on the lyre, and thrumming away upon the 
firings, when ſomebody came up and ſaid, What ! are you, 
at your time of life, playing on the hre? Aye, ſaid he, it 
is better to learn a thing late, than not to learn it at all. 

DEMOSTHENES. 


HE paſſion for letters ſhews itſelf 

at different periods of life. Many 
perſons have paſſed through a ſchool, with- 
out exhibiting either inclination or ability 
for literary purſuits, who have afterwards 
ſhone in the world of letters with diſtin- 
guiſhed luſtre, The faculties of their 
minds have expanded at a later period 
than common, or peculiar occaſions have 
occurred to excite their induſtry and 
emulation. 

Others there are, who never were placed 

at a claſſical ſchool, but who, when their 


judgment is matured by obſervation and 
experience, 
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experience, earneſtly wiſh and endeavour 
to furniſh themſelves with the learning, of 


a e e They often miſcarry in their 
attempt, not from want of aſſiduity or of 


perſeverance, but from ignorance of a 


proper method *. The 
* The following is a letter of Fraſmus, containing 
advice to a ſtudent. 


Cum te incredibili quodam ardore literarum fla- 
grare minimè dubitarem, hortatore nihil opus eſſe pu- 
tavi, ſed ej us quam ingreſſus eſſes vie duce modo, ac 
tanquam indice, id quod mei officii eſſe judicavi, vide- 
licet, ut tibi veſtigia quibus ipſe a puero eſſem ingreſſus 
commonſtrarem. Quz fi tu pari cura accipias, qua ego 
dicturus ſum, futurum confido, ut neque me monuiff?, 
neque te paruiſſe pœnituerit. 


Prima igitur cura fit, ut præceptorem tibi deligas 
guam eruditiſſimum. Neque enim fieri poteſt, ut is 
recte quenquam erudiat qui {ſit ipſe ineruditus. Quem 
ſimulatque nactus fueris, fac omnibus modis efficias, 
ut ille patris in te, tu filii viciſsim in illum induas af- 
fectum. Ad quod quidem cùm ipſa honeſti ratio nos 
debet adhortari, quod non minus debeamus 11s a qui- 
bus rectè vivendi rationem quam à quibus vivendi ini- 
tia ſumpſimus; tum iſta mutua benevolentia tantum 
ad diſcendum habet momenti, ut fruſtra ſis literarum 
præceptorem habiturus, niſi habueris et amicum. 

Deinde, ut te illi et attentum et aſſiduum præbeas. 
Contentione enim immodica nonnunquam obruuntur 
ingenia diſcentium. Aſſiduitas verd et mediocritate 
ſuà perdurat, et quotidianis incrementis majorem opi- 


Rlone acervum accumulat. Satietate cum omnibus in 


4 rebus 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The firſt great error of ſtudents of this 
deſcription i is, that they read, in a deſultory 
manner, 


: rebus tum in  litoris nthil pernicioſius, Landa eſt 
igitur aliquoties illa literarum contentio, intermiſcendi 
lufus; ſed liberales, ſed literis digni, et ab his non 

nimis abhorrentes. Imò medus ipſis ſtudiis perpetua 
quædam voluptas eſt intermiſcenda, ut ludum potias 
diſcendi quàm laborem exiſtimemus. Nihil enim per- 
diu fieri poteſt, quod non agentem res! Wet Ne 
remoretur. 

Optima quæque ſtatim ac primum diſce. Extrema 
eſt dementia diſcere dediſcenda. Quod in curando 
ſtomacho ſolent præcipere medici, idem tibi in inge- 
niis ſervandum puta. Cave aut noxio aut im modieo 
cibo ingenium obruas, utroque enim juxta offenditur. 

Initio. non quam multa, ſed quam bona percipias 
refert. Sed jam rationem accipe qua poſſis non ſoltm 
rectiùs, ſed etiam faciliùs diſcere: hoc enim in ho- 
mine artificè præſtare ſolet artis ratio, ut tantundem 
operis cum rectiùs expeditiùſque, tum levius etiam ef. 
ficiat. Diem tanquam operas partito. Principio, quod 
caput eſt, præceptorem interpretantem non attentus 
modo ſed avidus auſcultato: non contentus impigrè 
ſequi diſſerentem, aliquoties prævolare contende. 
Omnia illius difta memoriæ, præcipua etiam literis 
mandabis, fdelifimis vocum euſtodibus. Quibus rur- 
ſus ita confidas cave, ut dives ille ridiculus apud Se- 
necam, qui fic animum induxerat, ut ſe tenere crede- 
tet, quicquid ſervorum quiſqam meminiſſet. Noli 
eommittere ut codices habeas eruditos, ipſe ineruditus. 
Audita ne eflyant, aut apud te, aut cum aliis retrac- 
ta. Nec his contentus aliquam temporis partem tacitæ 
cogitationi tribuere memento: quam unam divus Au- 

relius 


manner, every thing which falls in their 


way. They begin with complete and ex- 
tenſive 


relius tum ingenio tum memoriæ imprimis conducere 


ſcripſit. Conflictatio quoque et tanquam palæſtra in- 
geniorum, nervos animi præcipuè tum oſtendit, tum 


excitat, tum adauget. Nec ſeiſcitari ſi quid dubitas, 


nec caſtigari fi quid errabis, ſit pudor. Nocturnas lu- 
cubrationes atque intempeſtiva ſtudia fugito nam et 
ingenium extinguunt, et valetudinem vehementer offen- 

dunt. AURORA MUSIS AMICA EST, apta ſtudiis, 

Pranſus aut lude, aut deambula, aut hilariùs confabu- 
lare, Quid quod inter iſta quoque ſtudiis locus eſſe 

poteſt? Cibi non quantum libidini, ſed quantum vale- 
tudini ſatis fit, ſumito. Sub cœnam pauliſper inam- 
bula ; cœnatus idem facito; ſub ſomnum exquiſiti 
quippiam ac dignum memoria legito; de eo cogitan- 
tem ſopor opprimat z 1d experrectus a teipſo repoſcas. 
Plinianum illud ſemper animo inſideat tœo OMNE PE- 
FIRE TEMPUS QUOD STUDIO NON IMPERTIAS. 
Cogita juventa nihil eſſe fugacius: quæ ubi_evelarit 
ſemel, redit nunquam. Sed jam hortator cile incipio, 
indicem pollicitus. Suaviſſime Chriſtiane, hanc for- 
mam, aut ſi quam poteris N ſeq nere, ac be- 
ne vale. 

As I did not doubt but that you burned with incredi- 
bl ardour in the purſuit of learning, I w.s of opinion, 
that you did not avant me to exhort you, bus only to guide 
and direct you in the path which you gave already enter- 
d. And indeed I thought it my duty to fhew' you the 
fool ſte ps in which ] bade trodden from a "lap." IF you 
lien with as much folicitude as I ſpall ſteak, I think, 
in the reſult, I ſhall not repent ef hawing adwijed xou, 
wr you of has . followed my ad vice. 

Let 


\ 
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tenſive treatiſes; when they ſhould procted 

ory from elementary introductions. 
They 


Ter it be your 3 care 8 to al 7058 moſt . | 
naſter. For it is impoſſible that he ſhould know: how to 
nate others learned, who is not learned himſelf. When 
you have got ſuch an one, endeavour, by every means in 
your power, that he may poſſeſs. the agfection of a father 
towards you, and you, on the other hand, that of a ſon, 
To which, as a regard to propriety ought to urge us; 
fence ave do not owe leſs to thoſe wha teach us how to live, 
than to thoſe who have been the cauſe of our Ii ife ; fo 
that mutual regard is of Jo much conſequence in the buſe- 
meſs of learning, that you will in vain have a maſter, 


unleſs, in that maſter, you ſpall 28. /s a friend. 


„A the ext place, let it be your care to render yourſelf 
attentive io him, and regularly conſtant in your attention. 
The abilities of learners are overwhelmed by immade- 
rate and violent efforts. But regular conſtancy or aſſi- 
duity is laſting, becauſe it is moderate ; and accumulates, by 
daily acceſſions, a greater heap than one would imagine. 
As in every thing elſe, nothing is more injurious than ſa- 
tiety ; fo it is in learning. The exertion of mind is ſome- 
times therefore to be relaxed; diverſions are to be mixed 
auth it; but let thoſe diverſions be liberal, let them be 
evorthy of learning, and not entirely foreign to it. 
Ewen, in the midſi of our fludies, ſometbing pleaſing muſt 
be conflanily joined to them, that wwe may think learning 
an agreeable amuſement rather than a labour; for no- 
thing can be done a long time together, which does not de- 
tain the doer of it with ſome ſpecies and _ of 
pleaſure. 


Learn 
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They are uſually unacquainted with proper 


editions -of ny and often ene much 
time 


Learn the beſt things firſt. It is extreme folly to learn 
what muſt be unlearned. The rule which pbyficians give 
to preſerve the flomach in good order, you muſt obſerve 

in managing the underftanding.. Take care not to over- 
guhelm it either with food in exceſs, or of a hurtful 


quality. ... At firſt, it does not ſo much fignify how many 
things you learn, but how good. 


But now hear the means by which you may we not 
only auith more propriety, but With more eaſe, For a 
fill in his art uſually renders the arti capable Of per- 
forming the ſame quantity of. work, not only. better aud 
more expeditiouſly, but alſo more eafily. | 


Divide your day and your buſineſs. In the firſt Fe 
which is indeed of the higheſt importance, liſten id your 


inflrufter, not only with attention but avidity ; got atis. 
fed <vith lazily following him while he is lecturing, but 
endeavour to go before him. | Commit all he. Jays to me- 
mory, and the principal things to writing, the faithful. 
guardian of words. But take care not to truſt to auritten 
memoranda, like that ridiculous rich man in $ enecas 

who had perſuaded himſelf, that be was tofefſed of 
whatever any one of his ſervants remembered, Let 

not your pocket-book be learned, and yourſelf unlearned. 
Let not what you have once heard eſcape you. Gs over 
it apain, either with yourſelf or with. others. Nor 
fati;fied with all this; remember to devote ſome part of 
Jour time to filent meditation. which alone Aurelius has 
aſſerted, conduces greatly to exciting genius, and improving 
the memory. A contention of geniuſes, and, as it were, a 


wreſtling for maſterſhip between two underſtandings, at 


g 
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time and attention on publications, which, 
when compared with original compoſitions; 
are contemptible both in ſtyle and in mat- 
ter. They often confine their attention to 
Engliſh books; from an idea, that the lan- 
guages are not eaſily to be learned by an 
adult. The conſequence of their miſtakes 
is, that their conceptions, though multi- 
plied by reading, are confuſed and imper- 


once diſplays, excites and encreaſes the nervous powers 
of the mind. Be not aſhamed to enguire i” yu __; 
zor to be corrected if you err. 


Avoid midnight lucubrations and unſcaſenabl oaks 
for they extinguiſh the genius, and greatly injure health. 
Aurora is a friend to the muſes, and fitted for fluch. 
N ben pou have dined, either play, or walk about, or 
converſe cheer fully. Even in theſe recreations there is 
room for improvement, Take food, not as your wanton 
appetite leads you, but merely as your health requires. Juſt 
before ſupper walk a little; do the fame after ſupper. 
Fuſt before you go to ſleep read ſome exquiſite paſſage, and 
fuch as is worthy of being committed to memory; let 
fleep come upon you while you are thinking of it; as 
ſoon as you awake, demand it of pourſelf. Let that ſay- 

ing f Pliny. be fixed in your mind, that all the time not 
Spent in ſtudy is loft time. Conſider that nothing is more 
tranſitory than youth, and that when it is once paſſed 
haftily away, it never returns. But now J begin to ex- 
hort though I promiſed only to Hire. Follow this plan, 
my dear friend Chriſtians, ar a WOO] if you know tt, 
and God bleſs you, E ERASMUS. 


3 fect, 
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bet, and though they bind amuſement 
from. it, they derive. but bs ad- 
vantage. | 
If they ſeriouſly wiſh, then, not WN 
to divert themſelves with books, but to 
make a progreſs in learning, they mult re- 
ſolve to read methodically. They muſt let 
no temptation“ interrupt their plan. They 
mult not indulge to exceſs their natural 
love of, novelty T. That paſſion will lead 
them to attend ſolely to new publications, 
from which alone no great Lk will 


be e Z 


Fortis, omiſlis, 
Hoc age, deliciis. 


Have ſpirit enough to give up our. iadulgences, and 
mind the one thing needful, Hor. 


+ Dura aliquis præcepta vocet mea; dura fatemur 
Eſſe; ſed, ut valeas, multa ferenda tibi. | 

Any one may call my precepts Bard; I confeſs they are 
bard, but many things are to be borne by you in order to 
be well, 

{ Sum ex 11s qui miror antiquos : non tamen, ut 
quidam, temporum noſtrorum ingenia deſpicio. Neque 
enim, quafi laſſa, et effæta natura, ut nihil jam lauda- 
bile pariat. I am one ef thoſe 2oho admire the antients; 
but yet not ſo much as, like ſome, to deſpiſe the ingeni- 
047 produdtions of our own times. For nature is not, as 
it were, weary and barren, ſo as now to bring furth 


thing worthy of praiſe. Ci CERO, 
| | They 
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They will do right to diveſt themſelves 
of that vulgar prejudice, which repreſents 
it as an inſurmountable difficulty to begin a 
language, or an art or ſcience, at the age 
of manhood. To be under the influence 
of this opinion, will be an effectual bar to 
their advancement. Let them rather call to 
mind the many inſtances of great improve- 
ments made in the fciences, by thoſe who did 
not begin to cultivate them till they were 
arrived at a middle age. Hiſtory and Bio- 
graphy will furniſh ſeveral examples of old 
men, who have begun to ſtudy in old age, 
and have yet made a great proficiency. 


Jam aware, that rules and method in 
ſtudy, which 1 thus ſtrongly recommend, 
are at preſent rather out of faſhion ; but 1 
am convinced, that the late ſtudent will 
never lay a ſolid foundation without them. 
He ſhould every day ſet apart certain 
hours *, and I would adviſe that he borrow 


In ſtudies let a man have ſet hours for thoſe 
ſubjects, which are contrary to his natural inclina- 
tion; but for thoſe agreeable to his nature, he need 
appoint no fixed times; becauſe his thoughts wil! 
ſpontaneouſly fly to them, as other ſtudies and buſineſs 
give leave. | Bacon. 


a few 
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à few from his morning repoſe ; not only 
becauſe he can then read without interrup- 
tion of his other buſineſs and engagements, 
but becauſe the morning, it is well known, 
is particularly favourable to the muſes. 
The injury which the health, the eyes, and 
the ſpirits will infallibly ſuſtain from a 
long continuance of nocturnal ſtudies, will 
induce every prudent perſon to avoid the 
tucubrations of midnight. Early ' riſing 
contributes to health and cheerfulneſs, 
while it furniſhes the fineſt opportunities 
for ſtudy. 


It is not eaſy to preſcribe a plan of ſtudy, 
or a courſe of reading, which will ſuit all 
circumſtances. The directions which might 
ſerve a few, might poſſibly miſlead more *, 


* Eraſmus being aſced how a man might become 
learned, replied, Si doctis aflidue conviveret; fi doc- 
tos audiret non minus ſubmiſss quam honorifice ; ſt 
doctos ſtrenuè legeret ; {i doctos diligent-r ediſceret ; 
denique $i ſe doctum nunquam putaret. F he ſhould 
live conſtantly with the learned, if he ſhould liſten to the 
learned not leſs ſubmiſſruely than reſpe&fully, if he 
ſhould read the learned attentively, if he ſhould get the 
learned by heart, if he Should never think himſelf 
warned, E ASMus. 


In 


| 
| 
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| 
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In general, therefore, I adviſe, that the ſtu- 
dent ſhall apply to ſome reſpectable clergy- 
man or ſuperintendant of education, who 
has himſelf been regularly trained, and who 
ſupports a character of learning and judg- 
ment. Such a director will be able to con- 
ſider the age, the previous opportunities 
that have been enjoyed, the degree and the 
kind of improvements already gained, and 
the abilities and diſpoſition of the ſtudent®*, 
He will give directions ſuggeſted by each 
of theſe circumſtances in particular, and 
all of them combined. I mean not that 
he ſhould act as a tutor. No. 
ſtudent muſt be his own inſtructor, after he 
is once taught the way that he ſhould go, 
by ſome friend who is poſſeſſed of judg- 
ment and experience. A man will ſeldom 
ſubmit to a tutor, with that implicit obe- 
dience which may be neceſſary to render a 
tutor's method and inſtructions ſucceſsful, 
I think it therefore better, only to aſk ad- 


- 


j — 
/ 


He will act as an ARBITER ELTIGANTIARUM, & 
Judge of elegance, in pointing out books, and ſupply- 
ing an ERUDITUM LUXUM, a learned luxury. 


vice 


The late 


7 
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vice of the judicious, than to engage with 
x private tutor. Some caſes, however, may 
render a private tutor highly proper. But 
in general J may aſſert, that where parts 
and inclination are united, and the direc- 
tions of a ſenſible friend attended to, the 
late ſtudent, as I have termed him, may | 
proceed alone, and obtain a proſperous paſ- 
age in the way to learning. 

It is very common to find perſons, who, 
though they have been good ſcholars at 
their ſchool, and have made a great profi- 
ciency in learning, in the juvenile age, 
have forgotten it amidſt the pleaſure and 
the buſineſs of an active manhood. When 
the buſy ſcene is paſſed, they call to mind 
thoſe ſweets of literary purſuits which they 
formerly enjoyed, and wiſh to taſte them 
once more. They are at a loſs for ſome- 
thing to fill agreeably thoſe vacuities of 
time, which were lately occupied in 
ative employments. They, therefore, en- 
deavour to recal what they acquired in their 
youth. 

The advice to be e given to perſons under 
theſe ee eee is, that they purſue 
the eaſieſt, the moſt entertaining, and the 

U moſt 
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moſt compendious methods. | © Difficulty 
will diſguſt and impede them. Amuſe- 
ment is the end propoſed by them; and the 


means which lead to it muſt, if poſſible, 


be rendered amuſing. As they have once 
been acquainted with the elementary 
parts, they will recolle& what is eſſen- 
tial in them without much labour, If 


they wiſh, for inſtance, to recal their 


knowledge of Latin, I would adviſe them 
to begin at once with reading an eaſy 
author, with Beza's Latin Teſtament, and 
Cordery's Colloquies, and gradually aſ- 
cend to the higheſt claſſics, They will 
find themſelves improve by this method, 
if they poſſeſs natural abilities, with great 
rapidity. 

But in general it would perhaps be bet- 
ter, for perſons advanced beyond the weri- 
dian of life, not to attempt learning, or 
recovering what they have forgotten, in 
the Latin or the Greek languages. Amuſe- 
ment is their principal object, and they 
may derive it in ſufficient variety in Eng- 
liſh. But in Engliſh they ſhould read with 
tome method, and not, as is ufually the 
caſe, whatever olfers itſelf, without taſte 

and 
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and ſelection. It will be ſaid, that, if they 
are innocently amuſed, it ſignifies little 
with what book. From this opinion I 
muſt diſſent. The pleaſure which ariſes 
from reading, and feeling the beauties of 
elegant works, is much greater than is 
received by an indiſcriminate and vague 
peruſal of every catchpenny publication“. 

I cannot 


* If much and ill choſen reading tended to make 
men wiſe, every ſubſcriber to a circulating library, 
ſays Dr. Beattie, would have it in his power to be 
wiſer than Socrates, and more accompliſhed than Ju- 
lus Cæſar. 

*< *Tis not improbable, Mr. Harris obſerves, that 
ſome intrepid ſpirit may demand again, What avail 
theſe ſubtleties (the ſubtleties of criticiſm) ? Without 
ſo much trouble, I can be full enough pleaſed. I 
know what I like. We anſwer, and ſo does thercar- 
rion crow that feeds upon a carcaſe. The difficulty 
lies not in knowing what we like; but in knowing 
how to like, and what is worth liking. Till theſe 
ends are obtained, we may admire Durfey before 
Milton; a ſmoaking Boor of Hemſkirk, before an 
apoſtle of Raphael. . . As to what is worth 
our liking, this is beſt known by ſtudying the beſt 
authors, beginning from the Greeks, then paſſing to 
the Latins; nor on any account excluding thoſe who 
have excelled among the moderns. | 

And here, if while we peruſe ſome authes of 
high rank, we perceive we do not inſtantly reliſh him, 
let us not be diſheartened let us even feign a reliſh 


U 2 till 
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1 cannot cloſe this topic, without ear- 
neſtly recommending to all claſſes above 
extreme poverty, the cultivation, of a taſte 
for letters in every ſtage of life. Mer- 
chants and traders, even if, from unavoid- 
able circumſtances, they have been ne- 
glected in their youth, ſhould endeayour, 
at a ſubſequent period, to acquire a love of 
reading. Retirement is their object. But 


how are they to enjoy this retirement ? 
They promiſe” themſelves much happineſs, 


till we find a reliſh come. A morſel perhaps pleaſes 
us—let us cheriſh it Another morſel ſtrikes ns—let 
us cheriſh this alſo, Let us thus proceed, and ſteadily 
perſevere, - till we find we can reliſh, not morſels, 
but wholes; and feel that, what began in fiction, 
terminates in reality. The film being in this manner 
removed, we ſhall diſcover beauties which we never 
imagined ;z and contemn for puerilities, what we once 
fooliſhly. admired. | 
One thing however in | this proceſs is indiſpen- 
ſably required ; we are on no account to expect that 
fine things (Tz za) ſhould deſcend to us; our taſte, 
if poſſible, muſt be made aſcend to them. 
„ 'Fhis ts the labour, this the. work; there is plea- 
fure in the ſucceſs, and praiſe even in the at- 
&emPt. . «© + 
Buy only ſeeking and peruſing what 1s ivy ex 
cellent, and by contemplating always this, and this 
alone, the mind inſenſibly becomes accuſtomed to it, 
and finds that in this alone it can acquieſce with con- 
tent.“ HAR RIS. 
| but, 
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pt, alas! they fedom find ie, They 
know not how to paſs that time, which was 
before ſcarcely ſufficient for their occupa- 
tions, They have recourſe to the bottle 


and to cards. Theſe indeed prevent re- 


fle&tion for a time; but they often afford no 
ſolid ſatisfaction, How happy would pals 
their days of eaſe and affluence, if the tran- 
quil purſuits of literature formed a part of 
their amuſement ! 


The conſideration, that a taſte for letters 


is able to furniſh one of the beſt pleaſures 
of old age, ſhould induce parents of all 
ranks above the loweſt, to give children a 
tincture of polite learning, whatever may 
be their deſtination. If they are fixed in 
trade, and are ſucceſsful, this will enable 
them to enjoy a fortune. It will fill up 
their leiſure F with ſatisfactory employment, 

and 


* Ottum fine literis mors eſt et vivi hominis ſe- 
pultura. Leiſure without books, and a taſte for them, 
is death and the burial of a man even when alive. 

SENECA, 

+ "At vnęcl u N NIxoropevoge 4 grow old learn- 

ng continually ſomething, ſaid Solon. 


Sit bona LIBRORVM et proviſæ frugis in annum 


Copia. Ho R. lib. i. ep. 18. 
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and will better enable them to ſupport the 


character of gentlemen, than the opulence 
which gives them the name. 


Let there be a good ſtore of books laid up as part of the 


proviſions for the enjoyment of the year. 


News-papers ſeem to conſtitute the only reading of 
a great part of the nation. I fear, notwithſtanding 
their merit, utility, and power of pleaſing, they are, 
upon the whole, injurious to taſte and learning. 
They engroſs or diſtract that attention, which would 
otherwiſe be paid to ſound literature, But, at the 
ſame time, their value in a FREE COUNTRY, 1s 
TRULY GREAT, as they form o one of the beſt ſecuri- 
ties of freedom. 
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SECTION XX 
ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Klees gu, we RN Kea rus, T3 xt Koop? 0: To | 
muga ges unte Weid. [1:4:7 & Tor auTiy GUTS X2v0%s : 
ur Tuaeayss a ore xx HAN 00% o τνiν,νU/oꝝ, to ra᷑las, 5 
33.05 RM mecrridnou, Ornament, as Crates ſaid, is 
that quality which poſſeſſes the power of adding grace. 
But that quality poſſeſſes the pouger of adding grace, which 
renders a Woman more graceful. Nox it is neither gold, 
nor the emerald, nor the purple dye, which does this; but 
it is that, whatever it is, which exhibits indications of 
virgin dignity and delicacy, of a well regulated mind, 
and of moGeſty. | PLUTARCH« 


HERE are many prejudices enter- 
tained againſt the character of a 


learned lady; and perhaps, if all ladies 
were profoundly learned, ſome inconveni- 
encies might ariſe from it; but I muſt own 
it does not appear to me, that a woman 
will be rendered leſs acceptable in the 
world, or worſe qualified to perform any 
part of her duty in it, by having employed 
the time from fix to ſixteen, in the cultiva- 
tion of her mind. Time enough will re- 
main, after a few hours every day ſpent in 

* reading, 
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reading, for the improvement of the perſon, 
and the acquilition of the uſual accompliſh- 
ments, With reſpect to theſe accompliſh- 


ments, I will not preſume to direct the 


method of purſuing them, I will not fo 
far intrude on a province, which by no 
means belongs to me. The ladies them- 


ſelves, and their inſtructors, want no direc- 


tions in matters of external ornament, the 
end of which is to pleaſe on intuition, 
However arrogant the men have been in 
their claims of ſuperiority, they have uſu- 
ally allowed the ladies the poſſeſſion of 2 
delicate taſte in the improyement and per- 
ception of all kinds of beauty * 

The literary education of women ought 
indiſputably to be varied according to their 
fortunes, and their expectations. Much 
refinement, and a taſte for books, will in- 
jure her, whoſe time, from prudential mo- 
tives, muſt be entirely engroſſed by œco- 
nomy. Few women are indeed exempted 
from all attention to domeſtic care. But 
yet the unmarried, and thoſe who enjoy 

It is to the men alone that what the Greeks call 
eepmoxania, & wank of ſenſibility for beauty, can be 


imputed. 
opulence, 


opulence, find many intervals Which they 
often devote to ſome' ſpecies 'of reading, 
And there is no doubt, but that the read- 
ing would be ſelected with more judg- 
ment, and would afford more pleafure and 
advantage, if the taſte were TORTS Sup 
early culture “. 

I will then venture to ein; that 
ladies of this deſcription ſhould have a 
clzflical education. But let not the reader 
be alarmed. I mean not to adviſe, that 
they ſhould be initiated, without exception, 
in Greek and Latin ; but that they ſhould 
be well and early acquainted with the French 
and the Engliſh claſſics. 

As ſoon as they can read with fluency, 
let them begin to learn Lowth's Grammar, 


and to read at the ſame time ſome very eaſy 
and elegant author, with a view to exem- 


plify the rules. They ſhould learn a part 
in grammar every morning, and then pro- 


* The girl is altogether kept from exerciſes of 
good learning and knowledge of good letters, or elſe 
the is ſo nouſeled in amorous bookes, vaine ſtories, and 
ionde trifling fancies, &c.” E. Hake's Touchſtone 
tor the time preſent, See the paſſage quoted in the 
ingenious Mr. T. Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 


ceed 
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ceed to read a leſſon; juſt in the manner 
obſeryed in claſſical ſchools in learning 


Latin. After a year ſpent in this method, 


if the ſucceſs is adequate to the time, they 


ſhould advance to French, and ſtudy that 
language exactly in the fame mode. In 
the French grammar, it will not be neceſ- 
fary to go through thoſe particulars which 
are common to the grammars of all lan- 
guages, and which have been learned q 
ſtudying Engliſh, 

Several years ſhould be ſpent. in this 
elementary proceſs; and when the ſcholar 
is perfectly acquainted with orthography 
and grammar, ſhe may then proceed to the 
cultivation of taſte. Milton, Addiſon, and 
Pope, mult be the ſtanding models in 
Engliſh ; Boileau, Fontenelle®* and Vertot, 
in French; and I wiſh theſe to be attended 
to ſolely for a conſiderable time. Many 
inconveniencies ariſe from engaging young 
minds in the peruſal of too many books. 
After theſe authors have been read over 
with attention, and with a critical obſerva- 


* Though Fontenelle is accuſed 57 the critics of 
deviating a little from the claſſieal ſtandard, he is yet 
a very pleaſing writer. | 

tion 
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tion of their beauties, the ſcholar may be 
permitted to ſelect any of the approved 
writers of France and England, for her own, 
improvement. She will be able to ſelect 
with ſome judgment, and will have laid 
a foundation which will bear a good ſuper- 
ſtructure. Her mind, if ſhe has been ſuc- 
ceſsful in this courſe, will have imbibed an 
elegance which will naturally diffuſe itſelf. 
over her converſation, addreſs, and beha- 
viour *, It is well known, that internal 
beauty contributes much to perfect exter- 
nal grace. I believe it will alſo be favour- 
able to virtue, and will operate greatly in. 
reſtraining from any conduct groſsly inde- 


* Cornelia was 0 daughter of Scipio Naſica, and 
the wife of Pompey the Great. Plutarch ſpeaks. of 
her thus in his life of Pompey. En N TH #0gn Tod 
og SN Tus 2 dere. 8 5 vg oy ff Xanug - 
1, 9 orgs 24 the 2 W * N up 190 
N br, 9 ge TOUT 0b; nog n XK; weeriegyics 
225d . There were in this lady many charms be- 
fides her beauty, For fhe was finely accompliſhed in 
literature, in muß. icy and in geometry, and /he uſed ro 
attend to PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOURSES with great 
advantage. She had alſo manners perfectly pure of all 
auſterity and impertinent curioſity ; thoſe qualities which 
Juch learning ſometimes gives to young literary ladies. 

PLUTARCH. 
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licate; and obviouſly improper. Much of 
the profligacy of female manners has pro- 
ceeded from a levity occaſioned by the want 
of a proper education, She who has no 


taſte for well-written books, will often be 


at a loſs how to ſpend her time“; and the 
conſequences of ſuch a ſtate are too fre- 
quent not to be known, and too fatal not 
to be avoided. 

Whenever a young tide: in eaſy circum- 
ſtances appears to poſſeſs a genius, and an 
inclination for learned purſuits, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, ſhe ought, if her ſituation and 
connections permit, to be early inſtructed. 
in the elements of Latin and Greek. Her 
mind is certainly as capable of improve- 
ment, as that of the other ſex . The in- 

ſtances 


* How happy is it To know now to live with one- 
ſelf, to leave oneſelf with regret, to find oneſelf again 
with. Pune, The world then is leſs neceſſary to one. 

Mak cHIOx ESIS de LAuBERT. 


But many fill will fay with an old Writer, Let 
them learne plaine workes of all kinde, ſo they take 
heed of too open ſeaming. Inſtead of ſonges and mu- 
ficke, let them learne cookerie and laundrie. And 
inſtead of reading Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, let 
them reade the groundes of good huſwifery.” Powel's 
Tom of all Trades, quoted by Mr, T. Warton. 

And, 
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flances which might be brought to prove 
this, are all too well known to admit of 
citation“. And the method to be purſued 


And, indeed, ſo much of the comfort of our lives 
depends upon the elever management of the miſtreſs 
of a family, that; no woman, in the middle ranks at 
leaſt, ſhould think herſelf excuſed, hy her attention 
to books, from acquiring that humbler kind of fill 
which appears ſo amiable and uſeful at oun TABLES» 
at OUR FIRE-SIDES, and in the regulation of every 
part of that ſeat of ſolid happineſs, oux Home. 

* Weak, wicked and vain men have always taken 
a great deal of pains to LOWER THE FEMALE SEX, 
and to repreſent them as incapable of real virtue and 
ſolid excellence. It is eaſy to ſee their ſcope. Even 
ſome authors of great name among the profligate, have 
endeavoured to confirm the degradation of female 
dignity. The attempt, when ſucceſsful, often be- 
comes to both ſexes the cauſe of ſhame, remorſe, po- 
verty, diſeaſe, ſuicide, and of every evil with which 
God almighty has thought proper to viſit voluntary, 
preſumptuous, and continued tranſgreſſion of thoſe 
laws which were firſt written on the heart, and then in 
the ſcriptures 3 THE LAWS OF MORAL AND RELATIVE 
DUTY, | 

The women indeed may become THE BEST RE- 
FORMERS. The dignity of female virtue, conſiſtently 
ſupported, is better calculated than any moral leſſon, 
to ſtrike confuſion and. awe into the breaſt of the 
EMPTY AND ARTFUL VILLAIN. But the vices of one 
part of their ſex, AND THE VARIOUS HINDRANCES 
T0 MARRIAGE, have often driven the virtuous to ſub- 


miſſions which may in time verify the aſſertions of their 
fatiriſts, 


4 muſt 
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muſt be exactly the ſame as that which is 
uſed in the private tuition of boys, when 
judiciouſly conducted. | 

And here I cannor full from adding, 
that though 1 diſapprove, for the moſt part, 
of private tuition for boys, yet I very ſeri- 
ouſly recommend it for girls, with little ex- 
ception. All ſenſible people agree in think- 
ing, that large ſeminaries of young ladies, 
though managed with all the vigilance and 
caution which human abilities can exert, 
are in danger of great corruption. Vanity 
and vice will be introduced by ſome among 
a large number, and the contagion ſoon 
ſpreads with irreſiſtible violence. Who 
can be ſo proper an inſtructor and guardian, 
as a tender and a ſenſible mother ? Where 
can virgin innocence and delicacy be better 
protected, than under a parent's roof, and 
in a father's and a brother's boſom ? Cer- 
tainly no where; if the parents are ſenſi- 
ble and virtuous, and the houſe free from 
improper or dangerous connections. But 
where the parents are much engaged in 
pleaſure, or in buſineſs ; where they are 
ignorant or vicious; where a family is ex- 


poſed to the viſits or conſtant company of 
Jibertne 
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libertine young perſons; | there it is cer- 
tainly expedient to place a daughter under 
the care of ſome of thoſe judicious matrons, 
who preſide over the ſchools in or near the 
metropolis. But I believe it often hap- 
pens, that young ladies are ſent from their 
parent's eye, to thefe ſeminaries, princi- 
pally with a view to form connections, or to 
acquire external graces. I leave it to the 
heart of a feeling father to determine, whe- 
ther it is not cruel* to endanger the morals 


of his offspring from motives of intereſt 
or vanity f. 


It muſt be retneſfibered, that ok thoſe parents 
can incur this cenſure, who keep their daughters at 
ſchool after a CERTAIN AGE, 


'A vic ixtg, wIv; 2779 FroTog:ata dures © sr, UTO Tay Ge 
0200 xv PET OR royo bs, dr GM pets ads, 
ævrœdg We, 140.09 BY TLYrouRAT IHE, beg aro, & A CxOTH, 
rate Ne uh By TOUT era; EXew TH imioace Weede- 
vw ou cgi d di TH , EM GUOEYE GARW At, I) 
TW RT, 4% Ovi. K) 2.94 pov; i TwPeour. emen from 
fourteen years old are flattered with the title of miſtreſſes 
by the men. Therefore, perceiving that they are regarded 
duly as qualified to give the men pleaſure, they begin 10 
adern themſelves ; and in that to pleaſe all their hepes. 
It is vorth while therefore to fix our attention to making 
them ſen/ible, that they are efteemed for nothing elſe, bug 
the appearauce of a decent „ and modeſt, and dijcreet be- 


bawvicur. EyricTETUS. 
One of the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the 
literary education of women, is, that it enables them 
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to ſuperintend the domeſtic education of their children 
in the earlier periods, eſpecially of daughters. We 
are told, in the very elegant dialogue on the cauſes 
of the decline of eloquence, that it was the glory of 
the antient Roman matrons to devote themſelves to 
economy, and the care of their children's education. 
Jamprimùm filius ex caſta parente natus, non in cella 
emptæ nutricis ed ucabatur, ſed in gremio ac ſinu ma- 
tris, cujus præcipua laus erat, tueri domum et inſer- 
vire liberis. Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, fic 
Aureliam fulii Cæſaris, fic Attiam Auguſti matrem, 
prefuiſſe educationibus liberorum accepimus. 4: ſoon 
as a fer was born of a chaſte parent, he was not 
Brought up in the cottage of ſome hireling nurſe, but in 
the lap and the boſom of his mother, whoſe principal ne- 
rit it vas to take care of the houſe, aud to devote. berſelf 
to the ſerwice of the children. . . Thus are we told, Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of Julius 
Cæſar, thus Attia, of Auguſius, Þrefeded: over the edu- 
cation of their children. 

, But when the Romans had loſt the virtues, together 
with the liberties of the antient republic, theſe gene- 
rous cares, with every other rational and laudable at- 
tention, gave way to the faſhionable * of 
thoſe degenerate days. | 

The little child was now conſigned to the care of 
ſome paltry Greek female, in conjunction with two 
or three other ignorant and vitious domeſtics, equally 
unqualified and indiſpoſed for the important office of 
tuition. From the idle tales, and groſs manners of 
this low and illiberal tribe, the ſoft and ductile mind 
was ſuffered to receive its earlieſt and deepeſt impreſ- 
ſions. The parents themſelves, indeed, far from train- 
ing their young families in the principles of virtue and 
knowledge, were the firſt to lead them, by their own 

encourage- 


Ld 
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encouragement and example, into the moſt luxurious 
indulgencies and moſt unprincipled licentiouſneſs of 
manners. A paſſion for horſe-races, theatrical enter- 
tainments, and gladiatorial ſhews, the favourite oc- 
cupations of that frivolous age, was ſown even in their 
very womb : and when once the ſeeds of theſe con- 
temptible and unmanly pleaſures have early taken 
root in the heart, they neceſſarily over-run and de- 
ſtroy every affection of nobler growth. The author 
from whom the general purport of this melancholy 
repreſentation 1s taken, was a living and lamenting 
witneſs of the manners he deſcribes : and he com- 
plains, that all converſation was ſo univerſally infect - 
ed with topicks of this unworthy nature, that they 
were the conſtant ſubjects of diſcourſe, not only 
amongſt the youth in their ſeminaries, but even of 
their tutors themſelves. For it was not, he remarks, 
by ſtricter morals, or ſuperior genius, that this order 
of men gained diſciples ; it was by the meaneſt com- 
pliances with their pupils, and the moſt ſervile adula- 
tion of their patrons. 

** Whether this picture of 3 Rome bears a 
ſriking reſemblance, in all its features, to thoſe of more 
modern days, is left to the reader's conſideration: and 
his own reflections cannot fail of reminding him, 
that by this total depravation of morals, and conſe- 
quent negle& of education, the fair fabric of civil 
liberty, which had been raiſed by the manly princi- 
ples of their brave anceſtors, was gradually under- 
mined till it fell into total ruin. Thus the once vir- 
tuous Romans, ſinking into a race of abandoned vo- 
luptuaries, became the worthy ſlaves of the moſt exe- 
erable ſucceſſion of tyrants that ever diſgraced human 
nature! Pighii an, iii. Cic. Brut. 53. de ſeneR. 9. de 
orator, i. 45. W. Mzrnorzg. 
X And 
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And with reſpect to its not being the cuſtom to 
teach ladies Latin, we may fay in the words of the 
learned matron in Eraſmus, Quid mihi citas vulgum, 
peſſimum rei gerendæ auctorem? Quid mihi conſue- 
tudinem, omnium malarum rerum magiſtram? Opti- 
mis aſſueſcendum: ita fiet ſolitum, quod erat inſoli. 
tum; et ſuave fiet, quod erat inſuave; fiet decorum, 
quod videbatur indecorum. Why do you tell me of the 
generality of people, the very worſt pattern of conduct? 
Why do you talk to me of cuſtom, the teacher of all that 
is bad? Let us accuſtom ourſelves to that which abe 
know is beſt : So, that will become uſual which was 
unuſual, and that will become agreeable which was di/- 
agreeable, and that faſhionable which appeared un- 
faſhionable. 1 | SL, 

He of whom antiquity boaſts itſelf as of the wiſeſt 
of mortals, was inſtructed in many elegant and pro- 
found ſubjects of learning by a lady. 


Aomadia we Tor 1 cop Tov Ewxpatovs 00zoxang H 
enToginwy Mywve . Aſpaſia, the learned lady, was the 
preceptreſs of Socrates in rhetoric. ArHENÆus. 


Id ro Tor Torgd rm Wag avTh; ©10% avi Ta DONTIGs 
Plato ſays, that Socrates learned politics of her, 
HARPOCRATION, 


See ſome excellent remarks on the ſubje& of giving 
daughters a learned education, in Eraſ. Epiſt. to Bu- 
dzus, cited in Jortin's Eraſ. vol. ii. p. 366. 


Some ladies, I find, are of opinion, that I confine 


them to a taſk rather too humble, when J urge the pro- 


priety of their educating their little boys and girls in 
the firſt period. I can only ſay, that I am juſtified in 
my advice by the example of the greateſt writers, 
and THE BEST WOMEN of antiquity. And I will only 
af, whether the important buſineſs of pres51NG and 


going 
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going to public places, will be ſo ſatisfactory a few 
| years hence, as the conſciouſneſs of having ſown the 
ſeeds of virtue, taſte, and learning, in the infant bo- 
ſoms of their own offspring. 

An ambaſlador of Perſia aſked the wife of Leonidas, 
why they honoured women ſo much in Lacedzmon ? 


It is becauſe, ſaid he, they alone know how to make 


men. A Greek lady ſhewed her jewels to Phocion's 
mother, and aſked to ſee hers: Se ſhewed her her 
children, and ſaid to her, theſe are my dreſs and orna- 
ments ; 1 hope « one day they will be all my glory. 
MaRCHIONESS DE LAMBERT. 
Before I cloſe the ſubje& of female learning, I will 
caution the ladies againſt pedantry, and againſt an 
AUTHORITATIVE AIR OF CRITICISM AND DICTA=- 
TION, which ſome minds furniſhed with a LITTLE 
LEARNING are apt to diſplay. In ſuch there uſually 
appears great ill-nature, and no ingenuity. The huſ- 
band, if a lady with ſuch diſagreeable qualities has 
the good fortune to find one, uſually ſuffers ſeverely, 
which induced Juvenal to write thus : 
Non habeat matrona 
Dicendi genus, aut curvum ſermone rotato 
Torqueat Enthymema, nec hiſtorias ſciat omnes: 
Sed quædam ex libris et non intelligat. Odi 


Hanc ego, quæ repetit, volvitque Palæmonis artem, 


Servata ſemper lege, et ratione loquendi; 

Ignotoſque mihi tenet antiquaria verſus: 

Nec curanda viris Opicæ caſtigat amicæ 

Verba. SOLACISMUM LICEAT FECISSE MARI- 
TU <5» 

Cedunt grammatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 

'Tarba tacet : nec cauſidicus, nec præco loquatur, 

ALTERA NEC MULIER, K.. Juv. 


See Daypen's Juv, 
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SECTION XXVII. 


oN THE FEAR OF APPEARING 
PEDANTIC. 


ÞiXoooÞics envJuptig'3 TACUTHEVELOv auToVevs we KaTu ye 
AoInouevccy Ws KAT AHAWHNTOhEVWY cov r νανο, ws pour 
ri &Pru QrtogoPog ] emavehinuls, Y, rd dey dh urn 4 
s pn; EY AE OPTN MEN MH EXHE* r d Breu 
c Pavopurrun auTws BYavs dg b TL Oeop rer Nuiοs lig rd 
TW Tx54* MEMNHEO AE, OTI EAN MEN EMMEINHE 
TOIE AYTOIE, Ol KATAFEANNTEE TOT IIPOTEPON, 
OYTOI YE YETEPON GAYMAZOYEIN. EAN AE HT- 
THOHE AYTQN, AIHAOYN IIPOEAHYH K ATATE- 


ANTA. EpicTEeTvus. 


F you have an earneſt deſire of attaining to philgſo- 
phy, prepare yourſelf from the wery firſt to be laughed at, 
to be sxEERED by many, to hear them ſay, . He is 
& returned to us a philoſopher all at once; and, Whence 
& this ſupercilious loo? Now for your part, DO NOT 
HAVE A SUPERCILIOUS LOOK INDEED ; but keep 
ſteadily to thoſe things which appear beſt to you, as one 
appointed by God to this ſtation. FOR REMEMBER, 
THAT IF YOU ADHERE TO THE SAME POINT, THOSE 
VERY PERSONS WHO AT FIRST RIDICULED, WILL 
AFTERWARDS ADMIRE YOU, BUT IF YOU ARE 


CONQUERED BY THEM, YOU WILL INCUR A DOU- 


BLE RIDICULE. | Mrs. CARTER. 


Al i, pe Sate oc, AoytT 3s 0: xo Piotte Ignorance 


indeed occaſions audacity; but a power and habit of juſt 
reaſoning, heſitation. 'THUCYDIDES- 
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Recta ingenia debilitat verecundia, perverſa confir- 
mat audacia. Modeſty debilitates a good genius and di 
pofetion 3 audacity gives afſurance to the perverſe. | 

5 PLINIUS. 


N this age, true pedantry is not very 

common. Men of learning have ex- 
tended the objeCts of their purſuit. They 
uſually ſtudy to accommodate themſelves 
to the external manners, if not to the ſen- 
tiwents, of thoſe with whom they daily 
converſe. They willingly throw off the ſo- 
lemnity of wiſdom, and aſſume that airy 
gaiety, which has formerly diſtinguiſhed 
the profeſſed men of the world. They find 
it an advantageous change, to refign ſome- 
thing of the diſtant veneration which they 
might juſtly claim, for the pleaſures of an 
ealy and familiar intercourſe. 

The ridicule which has been thrown on 
the character of the pedant, has contributed 
to effect this revolution, The ridicule was 
often juſt ; but dunces have availed them- 
ſelves of it unjuſtly. They have injured 
by deriſion the modeſt ſtudent, who, while 
his mind is engaged in ſtudy, can ſcarcely 
avoid expreſſing, in converſation, ſome of 
thoſe ideas with which he is animated. A 

* 3 feeling 
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feeling and ingenuous mind is often hurt by 
the deriſion of thoſe whom it ought to de- 
ſpiſe ; and the name of pedant, given by a 
blockhead to his ſuperior, has a in- 
jured the cauſe of true learning“. 

None, indeed, but very weak . can 
fall into very ridiculous pedantry. Conver- 
ſation , on ſubjects of literature in liberal 
and well educated company, is by no 
means pedantryF. Learning and books 
conſtitute a very plealing, as well as rational 
topic of converſation |, It is agreeable, 

and 


„ The laſt maim given to learning has been by 
the ſcorn of pedantry.” Sir W. TEMPLE. 

+ See ſome good remarks on faſhionable converſa- 
tion, and on ſeveral other ſubje&s of the higheſt im- 
portance to perſons juſt entering into life, in Mrs. 
Chapone's Miſcellanies. I will alſo recommend the 
Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, by the ſame 
ingenious Lady, to boys as well as to girls ; for the lat- 
ter of whom they were indeed chiefly deſigned. 

t Indeed I cannot help thinking, that one of the 
moſt valuable effeQs of polite learning, or a knowledge 
of morals, hiſtory, eloquence, and poetry, is, that 
it furniſhes inexhauſtible matter for ELEGANT -cON- 
VERSATION. They who cannot partake in ſuch con- 
verſation are glad to exclude it, by giving it the 
name of pedantry ; and they too often ſucceed. 

{| Nothing more improving. Nothing more truly 
delightful. They are the luxury of the ſoul, and its 
belt 


4 


— 
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and is expected, that a ſcholar ſnould ſome- 
times talk on ſcholar- like ſubjects; nor is he 
in the leaſt more culpable or ridiculous than 
the military man, the merchant, the ingeni- 
ous artiſt, who naturally love to expatiate 
on thoſe things which claim their daily at- 
tention. | 

Yet the fear of the imputation of pe- 
dantry, has prevented many a young man, 
not only from diſplaying, but acquiring 
knowledge. As I wiſh to remove every 
obſtacle which can impede the improve- 
ment of the ingenuous ſtudent, I cannot 
help exhorting him to aſſume a ſufficient 
degree of courage *, to deſpiſe the ridicule 
of thoſe whoſe praiſe would be ſatire f. 
Such is that of thoſe unfortunate perſons 
who have little taſte for any gratification 
but the groſſer pleaſures of the ſenſes, and 


belt employment, next to acts of benevolence and 
piety, 

* Sapere AupE. Dare to be wiſe. Hos. 

+ * And whether there be any ſuck or no, I 
cannot well tell : yet I heare ſaye, ſome young gen- 
tlemen of ours, count it their ſhame to bee counted 
learned; and perchance they count it their ſhame to 
bee counted honeſt alſo. For I heare ſaye, they 
medle as litle with the one, as with the other.“ 

_ Ascnam. 
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who have malignity enough to wiſh to re- 
duce all others to their own level“. 

He who profeſſes learning, muſt be con- 
ſcious of it, and it is blameable puſillani- 
mity, not to aſſume a proper degree of mo- 
deſt confidence. It is to give the illiterate 
and the vain an advantage, which they can- 
not deſerve. - Boldneſs is feldom among 
their defects; and where a proper ſpirit is 


wanting to oppoſe them, they will ſeldom 


heſitate to trample on genius, and put mo- 


deſt merit out of countenance . I do not 


recommend an unſeaſonable diſplay of 


learning. No; I preſuppoſe that the poſ- 


ſeſſor of it is not deficient Þ in good ſenſe, 


® I hope the Author of the Eſtimate of the Man- 
ners, &c. of the Times, was under the malignant 
influence of ſpeen, when he told the world, that 
among the great, all knowledge and learning, ex- 
cept in gaming, wagers, good-eating, borough-job- 
bing, and intrigue, is ridiculed under the name and 
maſque of pEDanTRY.” 


+ Gl'huomini scacciaTi poſſedono la met del 


mondo. Bold and ſhameleſs men pofſeſs half the world. 


- Adag. Italicum. 

1 'N; oe 7 ua oy mv un vous meg. MENAN DER. 
Since learning is nothing without à NOT T, or prudence. 
Sapere eſt principium et fons. Good ſenſe is the 

ſource and principle of all. HoR. 
and 
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and with that he will ſeldom be guilty of a 
real indecorum. I am not ſingular in think- 
ing, that men of great merit oftener injure 
themſelves and others by too little, than by 
too much confidence, 

With reſpe& to external behaviour, a 
ſubject on which ſo much has been lately 
faid, I will adviſe the ſtudent, who values 
the approbation of his own heart, to let 
SINCERITY be the principle of his conver- 
ſation, Notwithſtanding what has been 
ſaid on the arT of pleaſing, a behaviour 
void of art or ſincerity, in word and deed, 
will ultimately beſt pleaſe the poſſeſſor of 
it*, and thoſe with whom he converſes 
throughout life. Let the ſtudent frequent 
good company, with good nature, good 
ſenſe, and a proper degree of ſpirit and vi- 
vacity to retort the malignant ſhafts of the 
ignorant, the forward, the vain, and the 
envious, and he will ſoon make a figure in 
it truly reſpectable. Let him know his 
own value, and modeſtly aſſume his natu- 
ral rank T, and he will become both agree- 


Te tibi reddit amicum. JU? cau/es you to be on 
god terms with yourſelf. Hos. 

+ Invitta coppia è confidenza et arte. Real ſkill 
aud proper afſurance united are inviucible. Adag. Ital. 


able 


i 
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able and eſtimable, though he ſhould ne- 
'ver ait either ſimulation or diſſimula- 
tion. Deceit of any kind argues a little, 
mean, and cowardly heart. It will one 
time or other be certainly detected, and 
when detected, it muſt be deſpiſed F But 
the liberal ftudent, according to an idea! 
have formed of him, ſhould, in his inter- 
courſe with company, think, ſpeak, and 


act nothing I which is not laudable; no- 


thing which will not bear the broadeſt day- 
light, and acquire a luſtre from being ren— 
dered conſpicuous. Leave it to the ſordid 


* Injuria autem nulla capitalior eſt quam eorum, 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, dant operam ut viri boni 
videantur. There is not a greater piece of injuſtice than 
that of thoſe, who, at the dery time they are PRAC- 
TISING DECEIT, do all they can to appear MIGHTY 
GOOD SORT OF MEN. | Cic. 


+ Dare to. be what you are, is a good maxim ; but 
it will only be put in practice by thoſe who are what 
they ought to be. Every one however may reſt aſſured, 
that they are generally known for what they are, and 
that falſehood, like Cain, has a mark ſet upon it by 

ven. Mrs. CHarone. See the whole Eſſay on 
Affectation and Simplicity, in her Miſcellanies. 


2 Nihil non Iaudandum, MNething but what will 
"admit of praiſe. PATERC-» 


attendants 


Bu 
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attendants on the great *, and to thoſe who 
ſee no other good but intereſt, to ſacrifice, 
in the ſhort period of life, ſome of the 
moſt valuable purpoſes F of living, the free 
uſe of reaſon, and the aſſertion of the dig- 
nity and liberty of a man, | 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I will again 
caution the ſtudent againſt talking on 
learned ſubje&s unſeaſonably, and incur- 
ring the appellation of a literary prater. 
And though I have adviſed him to exerciſe 
himſelf in compoſition, yet I will alſo cau- 
tion him againſt the itch of ſcribbling, or 
the love of writing without the pain of 
thinking. Let him never take the pen in 
hand, nor place the paper before him, till 


* VILES AN IM et effrontes, Lucelli causa ut 
muſce ad mul&ra, ad nobilium et heroum menſas 
advolant in ſpem ſacerdotii. Vile and impudent ſpirits, 
who, for the ſake of a little gain, hover, like flies at a 
milk-pail, round the tables of the great, in hopes of get- 
ting a living. LUTHER, 

With reſpec to patronage in the preſent times, we 
may ſay : Præſtat dentiſcalpia radere, quam literariis 
monumentis magnatum favorem emendicare. You will 
get more from the great as a DENTIST (or maker of 
tloothpicks), than as a writer. SATYR, MENIP. 

+ Propter vitam, vivendi perdere cauſas. For the 
fake of life, to give up the purpoſes of living. Juv. 

| ; be 


— 
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he has beſtowed much time and deep 
thought on the ſubject. To the want of 
this previous attention we owe the nu- 


merous productions which difgrace let- 


ters, and die almoſt as ſoon as they are 
brought forth“; which, like the weeds in 
4 garden, ſpring up luxuriantly without cul- 
tivation, which are uſeleſs or noiſome, and 
which only ſerve to impede the growth of 
falutary plants and pleaſant flowers. 


' Pretenders ariſe in every department, 
and diſgrace it. Let the liberal and ſolid 
fcholar attend to the circumſtances of time 
and place f, in the modeſt diſplay of his 

/ attain- 


There is no end of making books, ſaith the Wiſe 
Man. Eccl. xii. 10. 

& No end,” faith the great Lord Coke, remarking 
on this paſſage ; but it muſt be underſtood of thoſe 
books which are written To NO END. Qui nec me- 
tam ſibi nec finem proponunt. | 

+ Ubi, quomodò, quandò. here, how, when, 

« Learning and ſcience, or rather learned and fct- 
entific terms, when introduced out of ſeaſon, become 
what we call pedantry. The ſabje& may have merit, 
the terms be preciſe, and yet, notwithſtanding, the 
fpeaker be a n if he talk without regard either 
to place or time.“ 

The following ſtory may perhaps illuſtrate this 


aſſertion. A learned doctor of Paris was once pur- 
chaſing 
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attainments. It is unmanly timidity to 
conceal them on proper occaſions; it is 
ridiculous arrogance to obtrude upon un- 
willing and injudicious obſervers“. Mo- 
deſty is the characteriſtic of real merit, and 

firmneſs 


chaſing a pair of ſtockings, but unfortunately could 
find none that were either ſtrong enough, or thick 
enough. Give me, ſays he to the hoſter, ſtockings 
of matter conNTINUoUs, not of matter d:/crete.”? 
Cited from the Menagiana by Mr. Harris, 

* He will do right to 9 the advice of the 
ſtoic philoſopher. 

Mud Bounov Soxety 33 2c Ne, rio £6064 Ti? 
ange oraurwe Be not deſiraus of ſhowing off with your 
knowledge ; and if you ſeem to any to be ſomebody, flill 
diſtruſt yourſelf. 

I will take this opportunity of inſerting from this 
philoſopher, ſome conſolatory paſſages from the neg- 
le& which ſcholars and the lovers of wifdom often 
find. PE 5 | | 

IlęoerHinbn ow Ti By Exicurtly 9 i, TPITHYIHUTEths 7 f 
To Tepa)nÞI nai zig ovpbyuniayz i pur ayalo TAUTH £51, 
Nuigei ot O, GTs ETUXEY GUTWY u ,,i, N XGXG, A d x bor, 
eri GU GUT GUN rue. Almo bY . Jv Nec fen TRUTH 
r Tg 78 rvſ ven ro oux id zun, iu TW n 
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firmneſs of conſcious dignity. The man 

of ſenſe will be diffident, but at the ſame 
time 


161 Wpobephevor 1 ne, A¹ tov iAgTle excl dv og. 
| we yap EXELv0G EX Jpidaxacs BUT W ov Toy 8 0 ov 3x NWN 
Tov autor TpoTroy xcirc ud o mpogexan0ns 0 EFbaol ,o 
ov yap FN Y KANDUTL ToTo0 WAL T0 dfrmvey” EITAINOY 
& aurò , OEPAITEIAE TrwAtte 05s od To Ser pig, £ 
T0 AUTITEARL T0 TWNGU VOY. £6 N XAXENE dex eig un Teo , x) 
aura N d mντeο , Kg Ogg ovde ol E816 
ar Tov dimrvov 3 trig prev od T9 pan S rtàvů Thuror, os fox 
Ie Reg, To un aH da c urdv imi Ths td. 5 any one 
preferred before you at an entertainment, or in a compli- 
ment, or in being admitted to a conſultation ? If theſe 
things are good, you ought to rejoice that he hath got 
them : And, if they are evil, do not be grieved that you 
hade not got them. And remember, that you cannot, 
without uſing the ſame means which others do, to ac- 
guire things not in our power, expect to be thought wor- 
thy of an equal ſhare of them. For how can he who 
doth not frequent the door of any great man, doth not 
attend him, doth not praiſe him, have an equal ſhare 
with him wwho doth ? You are unjuſt then and unſatiable, 
if you are unwilling to pay the price for which theſe 
things are fold, and would have them for nothing. For 
how much are lettuces ſold ? A halfpenny, for inſtance. 
If another then, paying a halfpenny, takes the lettuces, and 
you, not paying it, go without them, do not imagine that 
he hath gained any adwantage over you. For as he hath 
the lettuces, fo you have the halfpenny which you did not 
give. So, in the preſent caſe, you have not been invited te 
Such a perſon's entertainment; becauſe you have not paid 
him the price for which a ſupper is ſold. It is ſold for 
praiſe : it is ſold for attendance, Give him then 1 

c aluè, 
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time will have ſpirit enough to repel the in- 
ſolent attacks of ignorance and envy. 


walue, if it be for your advantage. But if you would 
at the ſame time, not pay the one, and yet receive the 
other, you are un/atiable and a blockhead, Have you 
not hing then inſtead of the ſupper ? Yes indeed you haue; 
the not praiſing him whom you do not like to praije; 
the not bearing with his behaviour at coming in, or ( ac- 
cording to Simplicius) the attendance in his antichamber. 

Mrs, CarTER's 'Tranſlat. 


True learning (I may add), true taſte, and true 
genius, can fcarcely conſiſt with abject fervility. Yet 
perſons with the characters of theſe qualities have 
often been diſgracefully ſubmiſſive to rank and opu- 
lence, Let the liberal ſcholar aſſert his independence 
of ſpirit. The pleaſure of it will repay him, Leave 
thoſe to be rewarded by fortune, who court her fa- 
vour. They become voluntary ſlaves, and dearly 
earn the wages of their ſervitude. The man of a good 
heart, and enlightened mind, and an We 
ſpirit, may be 

Koi Weil I2o%, *) AOT A0 ANATOIE. Eplicr. 

As Irus poor, and yet the friend of Gods. 


- Efto 


Liberque et ſapiens —— 
Be free and wiſe. PRRSIUs. 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 
PopE's Odyſſey. 
The pride, inſolence, ignorance, and folly of many 
among thoſe who inherit titles, and who are falſely 
called THE GREAT, are ſuch as no man of learning, 
ſenſe, and ſpirit, can or ought to endure. Vet if 
he 
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he wiſhes to be admitted to their tables, and hopes 
to be rewarded with the preferments which they _ 
to beſtow, he muſt not venture to conTranicy 
THEM, or indeed to expreſs his own ſentiments with 
that freedom which, as a MAN, AND AS A WELL- 
EDUCATED MAN, he ought to claim. Is a mean, ſer- 
vile, avaricious, and laſcivious lordling, equal to an 
honeſt, virtuous, generous, and learned commoner ? 
No, ſurely ; the lordling is fo far beneath him, what- 
ever be his title or eſtate, as not to deſerve his notice, 
on any other account than the common motives of 
pity or philanthrop \ 

The polite private tutors of the young e 
ſhould not conceal from their pupils the fine (cntiments 
of the eighth ſatire of Juvenal. | 

SANCTUS HABERI. [RER15? 

JusTITIAEQUE TENAX FACTIS DICTISQUE u- 

AGNnosco PROCEREM.—Salve, Getulice, ſeu tu 

Silanus, quocunque alio de ſanguine rarus 

Civis et egregius patriz contipgis ovanti; 

Exclamare libet populus quod clamat, Oſyri 

Invento. Quis enim GENEROSUM dixerit HUNC, QUI 

InDiGnNus GENERE et PRACLARO NOMINE TAN- 

TUM | 8 

Ins16xn15? NAN UM cujuſdam ATLANTA vocamus. + 

. « CaniBvs PIGR1s ſcabieque vetuſta 
Luævibus et ſiccæ lambentibus ora lucernæ, 

Nomen erit Pax Dus, TIGRISs, Leo. Si quid adhuc eſt 

Quod fremit in terris violentius. Ergo cavebis 

Et metues, ne tu s1c Creticus aut Camerinus. 
——1MA PLEBE quiritem 

Facundum invenies : ſolet hic defendere cauſas 

NosB11.1s INDOCT1, &c. 

See this Sat. poorly tranſlated by Stepney in Dry- 
den's Juvenal. It is to be lamented that Dryden or 
Dr. Johnſon have not tranſlated all the ſatires of the 
ſpirited Juvenal. 7 


——ů— 


SECTION AK. 
ON PRIVATE TUITION: | 
Non tali auxilio. Such aid aue want not. VIRG, 


IAM not now entering on a compariſon 
between the advantages of private and 
public education. I have already given the 
preference to public. But as many will 
ſtill chuſe a private education, and as in 
ſeveral caſes it will be neceſſary, I will add 
a few obſervations on the mode of con- 
ducting it. 3 
The great object is, to ſecure as many 
of the advantages of public education, with 
as few of its inconveniencies as poſſible. IL 
think it therefore adviſeable, that the plan 
of public education ſhould be adhered to, 
as Cloſely as the difference of circumſtances 
will admit. I know very well, that a thou- 
land whimſical modes are purſued by pri- 
vate tutors. They are generally ſuch as the 
inventors and adopters warmly recommend. 
Both are ſincere in their recommendation; 
for we naturally love our own inventions, 
* and 
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and the objects of our adoption. Novelty 
has alſo that irreſiſtible charm, which in- 
duces parents to enter their ſons, with eager- 


neſs, on a plan which has the appearance of 


improvement and innovation. But as edu- 
cation is an affair of high importance, I 
wiſh that no ſcheme may be generally pur- 
ſued, which has not received the ſanction of 
experience. The welfare of the community 
is at ſtake, when a general change is intro- 
duced in the forms of education, 

I ſhould think it right, in private tuition, 
to uſe the ſame grammars, books of exer- 
ciſes, and editions of claſlics, as are receiv- 
ed in the beſt ſchools. Neither partiality 
for an editor, nor for ſome ſingular method, 
which has the appearance of plauſibility *, 
but wants the ſeal of experience, ſhould in- 
duce the private tutor to receive a book, 
_* Almoſt every private tutor, who, according to 
the preſent faſhion, takes parlour pupils at an immo- 
derate price, pretends to ſome NoSTRUM, OR NEW 
AND EXPEDEITIOUS METHOD of teaching; which 
proves infallibly, that all the maſters that have preſi- 
ded at Eton, Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, the Charter- 
Houſe, Merchant- Taylors, and St. Paul's, were fools 
and blockheads, in compariſon with the redoubtable 
and ſelf- important innovator or empiric. 

or 
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or purſue a plan, of which he has never 
known the effects. He may mean to try 
experiments; but the pupil is to be pitieds 
whoſe. improyement is to be hazarded by 
the trial of experiments. If I were to cul- 
tivate a farm, I would rather be guided by 
the practical, though illiterate farmer, who 
had managed it with ſucceſs, than by the 
writer on huſbandry, whoſe ſkill in the art 
is acquired in his library, So, I would 

rather conduct a pupil in the beaten path, 
which has led tens of thouſands to the ſum- 
mits of learning, than by untried ways; 
notwithſtanding that they are pointed out 
by the truly ingenious as ſhorter and plea- 
ſanter. Schemers and projectors are ſel- 
dom much relied on by the prudent in any 
department. They commonly are hurried, 
by a warm imagination, beyond the limits 
of truth and reaſon. A machine will often 
appear to anſwer the intention in the model, 
which is afterwards found unable to perform 
its movements, when erected in the 8 
magnitude and ſituation. 

One great error I have ſometimes diſco- 
vered in the conduct of private tuition, 
£1 The care of grounding boys, as it is called, 
i Y 2 in 
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in the elements of Latin grammar, has 


been often neglected. Though the pupils 


have been enabled to conſtrue an eaſy au- 
thor without much difficulty, yet they were 
often ſtopped at an unuſual conſtruction, 
and appeared to be totally unacquainted 
with Propria que maribus, As in preſenti, 
and the Syntax. Indeed, ſome tutors have 
made a merit of not burthening the boy's 
memory with Latin rules. I hope that they 
found their method ſucceſsful. All I can 
lay of its ſucceſs is, that I never yet found 


a ſcholar unacquainted with theſe rules, 


who, in reading the claſſics, was not often at 
a loſs, and often miſtaken. I imagine that, 


as the buſineſs of hearing the frequent re- 


petition of the rules, is certainly not the 
moſt agreeable part of his employment, a 


tutor may ſometimes have perſuaded him- 


ſelf, that it was unneceſſary. But if ! 


might be attended to, the pupil ſhould. be 


obliged, during ſeveral of his firſt years, to 


learn grammatical parts in the evening, 


and repeat them every morning, in the 


manner of the moſt approved ſchools. He 
Mould alſo be obliged to parſe the paſſage 


which he conſtrues, and to exemplify the 
8 rules 
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ON PRIVATE TUITION. 22g 
rules of the grammar in every leſſon. This 
buſineſs, though not very amuſing to the 
teacher, will give the ſcholar a clearneſs and 
a preciſion, which are of the utmoſt confe- 
quence in contributing to the ſucceſs: of ny 
purſuits. | | | 

There can be no exerciſes better pts 
to the improvement of boys, than thoſe 
which are uſually appointed as evening 
taſks at a great ſchool. Such are the mak 
ing of Latin, and the compoſition of 
themes, verſes, and deelamations both in 
Latin and Engliſn. A copy of ſome of 
theſe ſhould be required of the pupil every 
morning, or once in two or three days; 
according to the length and the difficulty of 
the compoſition, The ſame ſtrictneſs of rule, 


regularity of method, and ſteadineſs of diſ- 


cipline, ſnould be obſerved in exacting theſe 

exerciſes, as is in a well- regulated ſchool. 
The private tutor poſſeſſes peculiar op- 

portunities for the infuſion of moral and 


religious principles, and peculiar advan- 


tages for the reſtriction of his pupil from 
the contagion of vicious example. I ſin- 
cerely wiſh, that theſe opportunities and 
advantages may never be neglected, and 

= 2 On 3 that 
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that private tuition may prove, that it has 
. juſtly claimed the power of producing bet- 
ter men, if not better ſcholars, than are 
uſually formed in a public ſchool. I am 
the more induced to expreſs this wiſh at 
preſent, becauſe I have obſerved, that pri- 
yate tuition ſeems lately to have prevailed 
in this country, more than ever“; and 
yet at the ſame time it is confeſſed, that 
profligacy of manners was never more 
cConſpicuous. 


It has indeed been the cuſtom among 


the richer orders, to endeavour to com- 
bine the advantages of a public and private 
education, by placing their ſons at a cele- 
brated ſchool, and at the ſame time under 


the care of a private tutor , reſident in the | ; | 
ſchool, 2 


* Clergymen have found it a very convenient mode 
of encreaſing their incomes, which indeed are uſu. 
ally too narrow. And it is certainly a very reputable 
method of acquiring money; but it ought to be 
remembered by parents, that not every man who is 
learned himſelf, or pretends to learning, and is wil- 
ling to encreaſe his fortune by taking pupils, is ac- 


quainted with the proper and prafticable methods of 
inſtructing boys. 


+ A private tutor may certainly be particularly uſeful 


in promoting the improvement of very little boys, who 
: are 
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ſchool, or in its neighbourhood. The 
' buſineſs of the private tutor is often, in 
this caſe, little more than to make the 
boy's exerciſes for him. If the diſcipline 
of the ſchool is duly maintained, the aſſiſt- 
ance is not neceſſary, We do not find 
that the great ſcholars produced a century, 
or even half a century ago, had any other 
aid than that afforded in a good ſchool, 
and ſeconded by their own aſſiduity. Very 
weak boys will indeed want leading- ſtrings, 
or crutches ; but the boy of parts derives 
new ſtrength from being accuſtomed to 
confide in his own efforts. A private tutor, 
whole whole employment conſiſts in remov- 
ing the difficulties attending the diſcipline 
of a great ſchool, is unintentionally a pro- 
moter of idleneſs, and conſequently of ig- 
norance, vice, and miſery. 

The opulent and luxurious with for 
learning, and would often moſt readily 
buy it, if it were to be purchaſed with- 
out labour or confinement, But it is not 


— 


are learning the accidence ; and who are not attended 
to at great ſchools, ſo much as their ſeniors, though 
they want more attention. 


2 4 to 
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to be bought* ; it is to be earned by long 
and perſevering endeavours. Aſſiſtance 
may indeed be procured in abundance 
by means of riches; but it happens in 
this caſe, that they who proceed with 
the leaſt extraneous aid, more than 18 


quite neceſſary, proceed with the greateſl 
ſucceſs f. 


. Univerſities can give degrees, a king can confer 
titles; but neither they nor he, not all the world, 
can give learning by diploma. And 


Tu quod es, e populo, quilibet eſſe poteſt 
l hat you are, any one of the ove Y the people might 
be if forture had pleaſed ; 
may be ſaid to the greateſt potentate on earth, Who 
is illiterate, but not to the icholar or genius. 


The venerable name of Mr. Locke, who ſpeaks 
on theſe ſubjects in a tone unuſually decifive and 
peremptory, has induced many to prefer private 
tuition, and to avoid Latin exerciſes. © But after 


all, ſays he, if the boy's fate be to go to ſchool to get 


the Latin tongue, us in vain to talk to you concern- 
ing the methods I think beft to be obſerved in 
ſchools; you mult ſubmit to that you find there; nor 
expect to have it changed for your ſon ; but yet by 
all means obtain, if you can, that he be not employ- 
ed in making Lotin themes and declamations, and leaſt 
of all werjes of any kind.” But Mr. Locke is an ar- 
gument again? his own doctrine, and is a ſtriking 1 ina 
ſtance of te excellent effec of that mode of edcuation, 
w! hich, in the warmth of the reforming ſpirit, he was 


led 
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led to diſapprove. For I l remind the reader. 
that Mr. Locke was of Weſtminſter-ſchool ; that he 
continued there till he was nineteen; that he then 
went to Oxford, became a ſtudent of Chriſt-church- 
College, and diftinguiſhed himſelf there by a copy 
of Latin verſes, addreſſed to Cromwell on his peace 
vith the Dutch in 1653. 'I'hey indeed are not remark- 
ably excellent, for Mr. Locke's genius was not poe- 
tical. Perhaps his judgment in polite learning may be 
diſputed ; for he was a profeſſed admirer of Blackmore, 
25 appears by one of his letters go Mr. Molyneux. 
But the fruits of his philoſophical genius, his diſtin- 
guiſhing talent, ſufficiently diſplay the excellence of 
the mode in which they were cultivated. Had his 
genius been equal in poetry, the effects of that mode 
would probably have been equally conſpicuous in poe- 
tical compoſition. The exerciſe of his mind, whilg 
a boy, in Latin verſification, even if he had no poetical 
ideas, tended to encreaſe that acumen for which he 
afterwards became illuſtrious. | 


In the book which this great and good man has 
written on the ſubject of education, he profeſſes to 
preſcribe for the gentleman, and not the ſcholar ; a dil- 
tinction which will not be generally admitted in a very 
colightened age. The ſuperficial knowledge of antient 
languages and learning, which he recommends to this 
gentleman, would be deſpiſed by many a ſchool-boy. 
A very ſmall part of the treatiſe is appropriated to 
learning; an extraordinary circumſtance in ſo great a 
ſcholar, A man of leſs ſolidity has very ſtrongly re- 
commended to his ſon, amid ſome leſs valuable ad- 
vice, a profound knowledge of Greek and Latin; to a 
| ſon, who was to be almoſt profeſſionally a man of fa- 

ſpien. From a man fo devoted to exteriors, this is an 
honourable teſtimony in favour of that Greek and 


Latin, 
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Latin, which the noſtrums of educating quackery of. 
ten ſuperſede. 


With reſpect to the propriety of placing boys un- 
der private tutors, parents muſt be influenced by 
thoſe cixcumsTances, which cannot be foreſeen or 
completely deſcribed, and which render a Practice 

right in particular caſes, which in general is to be 
reprobated. 


«© Pour aimer la vie pailible et domeſtique il faut la 
connoitre ; il faut en avoir ſenti les douceurs des Ven- 
fance. Ce n'eſt que dans la maiſon paternelle qu'on 
prend du gout pour ſa propre maiſon, et toute femme 
que ſa mere n'a point elevee n'aimera point Elever ſes 
enfans. Malheureuſement il n'y a plus d' education 
privee dans les grandes villes. La ſociẽtẽ y eſt fi gene- 
rale et fi melee qu'il ne reſte plus d'aſile pour la re- 
traite et qu'on eſt en public juſques chez ſoi. A force 1 
de vivre avec tout le monde en n'a plus de famille, 2 f 
peine conno0it-on ſes parens; on les voit en etrangers, 
et la fimplicite des mœurs domeſtiques s'eteint avec la 
douce familiarite que en faiſoit le charme. C'eſt ainſi 
qu'on ſuce avec le lait le goiit des plaiſirs du fiecle et 
des maximes qu'on y voit regner,”? Rossau. 


E . 


S ECON I. 


on THE UTILITY OF EXAMINATIONS, 


Te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. 
That you know this, let others alſo know. PERSIus. 


UBLIC examinations have of late been 
eſtabliſhed in ſome colleges, and no- 
thing has been found to contribute more to 
the ſucceſs of the academical diſcipline. 
The ſame ſalutary conſequences will flow 
from the practice, if it ſhould be generally 
imitated in the nurſeries to the univerſity. 

A maſter cannot beſtow an hourly and 
particular attention on all the younger ſcho- 
lars of a large ſeminary, It is certain, that 
the firſt elements may be even better taught 
by diligent aſſiſtants of inferior learning 
and abilities. Patience, attention, and tem- 
per, are the principal qualities required in 
teaching the accidence; for the method 
will be preſcribed by the book itſelf, or by 
the ſuperintendant. But I think it indiſ- 
penſably requiſite, that the maſter ſhould 
examine every claſs at leaſt once in a fort- 


night. 
4 
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night. The conſciouſneſs that an account 
is to be given of the degree of improvement 
made within a limited time, will cauſe a 
greater degree of diligence both in the ſcho- 
lars and in the aſſiſtants * 

Periodical 


I will cite the following paſſage on the ſubje& 
of uſhers from Goidſmith, who was himſelf an e 
and therefore ſpeaks from experience. 


% We ſend boys, fays he, to board in the country, 
to the moſt ignorant fet of men that can be imagined, 
But, leſt the ignorance of the maſter be not ſufficient, 
the child is configned to the uſher. This is commonly 
ſome poor needy animal, little ſuperior to a footman 
either in learning or fpirit, invited to his place by an 
adyertiſement, and kept there merely from his being 
of a comply ing di iſpoſition, and making the children 
fond of him. You give your child to be educated 
to a ſlave, fays a philoſopher to a rich man; in- 
ſtead of one flave you will then have two.“ 

GOLDSMITH, 

Uihers, however, when well qualified and well be- 
haved, are very valuable perſons, and ought to be re- 
ſpeed. I cite another paſſage from Goldſmith, and 
coincide with him on the neceſſity of a maſter's ſhew- 
ing reſpect, and making the boys ſhew reſpect to the 
uſhers. They are often cruelly and contemptuouſly 
treated, to the great injury of the ſcholars as well as of 
themſelves. Bur let us hear Goldſmith, who ſpeaks 
very truly and feclingly upon the ſabjet. 

4% If a gentleman, upon putting out his ſon to one 
of theſe houfrs (country boarding ſchcols), ſees the 
uther difiegirues by the N he may depend upon 
it, 
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| Periodical examinations, at ſhort inter- 
vals, will cauſe the mind to retain what it 
receives *, The mind 1s prone tg o Indolencey 

i Cn 


it, he is equally diſregarded by 8 boys. The truth 
js, in ſpite of all their endeavours to pleaſe, they are 
generally the laughing-ſtock of the ſchool. Every 
trick is played upon the uſher. The oddity of his 
manners, his dreſs, or his language, are a fund of 
eternal ridicule. The maſter himſelf cannot help, 
now and then, joining in the laugh; and the poor 
wretch, eternally reſenting this ill-uſage, ſeems to 
live in a ſtate of war with all the family. This is a 
vety proper perſon, is it not, to give children a reliſh 
for learning ? They muſt eſteem learning very much, 


when they ſee its profeſſors uſed with ſuch little cere- 


mony, If the uſher. be deſpiſed, the father may be 
aflured the child will never be properly inftrufted.” 
—_ GonosSMITH. 

T muſt bear my teſtimony againſt the imperious 

uſige which uſhers ſometimes receive from maſters, 


and the inſolence with which boys are oftea allowed 


to behave to theſe ingenious, but unfortunate men. 
They are allowed to inſult the uſher with impunity, 
left the parents ſhould be offended, if a poor man's 
part ſhould be taken againſt the froward cnILD or 
THE RICH, to Whom a mercenary maſter meanly 
crouches. 


* Theſe are ſtudies wherein our noble and our 


gentle youth ought to beſtow their time in a diſcipli- 


nary way from twelve to one-and-twenty, unleſs they 
rely more upon their anceſtors dead, than upon them- 
ſelves living. Ia which methodical courſe it is. ſo 

| ſuppoſed, 
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and will eaſily ſuffer that to eſcape, which 
no immediate. hopes or fears induce it to 
preſerve. But when it foreſees the certainty 
of a ſtrict inquiry into its acquiſitions, it 
will not only retain much which it would 
otherwiſe loſe, but will retain it with ac- 
curacy*, Periodical examinations will alſo 

furniſh 


ſuppoſed, they wat proceed by the ſteady pace of 
learning onward, as at CONVENIENT TIMES, FOR 
MEMORY'S SAKE, TO RETIRE BACK INTO THE 
MIDDLEWARD, AND SOMETIMES INTO THE REAR 
OF WHAT THEY HAVE BEEN TAUGHT, UNTIL THEY 
HAVE CONFIRMED AND SOLIDLY UNITED THE 
WHOLE BODY of their perfected knowledge, 892 che 
laſt embattling of a Roman legion. | 
M11Tox's Tractate. 


Educatio firmatur crebra ante traditorum REPETI- 
TIONE, quam velim frequentiflimam eſſe, nec tamen 
triſtem aut moroſam, ſed per interrogatiunculas ſua- 
yes jucundaſque eorum quæ leQa vel audita fuerunt. 
Education is confirmed by a frequent repetition of things 


that have been previouſly taught, which repetition 1 


would hade very frequent, yet not too ſtrict or ſevere— 

but by means of pleaſant and entertaining little queſtions 

concerning thi ngs which have been read or heard. 
SCHEFFERUS, 


* 'Tanaquil, Faber ſays, in his method of Teaching, 
which contains ſome ideas not ſo generally to be ap- 
proved, I always examined my ſcholar, before he 
went to bed, in what he had learned that day; for 1 
take this to be the beſt means to retain the fugitive 

ideas, 


„ 
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furniſh occaſion for the diſplay of excel- 
lence, and will conſequently excite a deſire 

to 


ideas, and to ſtrengthen the memory, without which 
all the ſtudying and reading is but to draw water with 
a ſieve. | 

Another excellent method of improving the elder 
boys is, to let them ſometimes hear the younger. For 
one of the ſureſt means of being taught, is to teach. 
And the ſenior boys of a good ſchool are often as ca- 
pable of inſtructing their juniors in the elements of 
learning, as the aſſiſtants or the maſters. Quicquid 
didiceris, 1d confeſtim doceas. Sic et tua firmare et 
prodeſſe aliis potes. Simul atque in literarum judicio 
promoveris nonnihil, enitare ut per totum diem, ſt 
hert poſſit, doceas; ea doce, quæ noveris, fi non om- 
nia nöſti. Sedulo eurandum, ut vel prece, vel pre- 
tio, habeas unum, cui ea, quæ velis, poſſis recitare. 81 
pro horis ſingulis exiguam pecuniam dederis audito- 
ti, atque hoc modo quatuor aut quinque aureos expen- 
deris, tantum comperies te profeciſſe tum in literis, tum 
in forma docendi, ut vel palam ea audeas profiteri. 


M hal ſoeduer you hade learned teach it immediately. So 
you may ſecure your own, and benefit others, — As ſoon 
as you hade made ſome improvement, endeavour, if polſi- 
ble, to teach all day long. Teach that little you do knexw, 
though you do not know every thing. You muſt take parti- 
cular care, that either for love, or money, you may hawe 
ſeme one to whom you may repeat whatever you chuſe. If 
you pay à hearer Jo much an hour, and it coft you a few 
guineas, you will find yourſelf improve ſo much in 
learning, and in a method of teaching, that you may ſoon 
venture openly to profeſs them, R1iNGELBERG. 


Ad 
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to make a good appearance. Praiſes, re 
wards, diſgrace, and puniſhment, beſtowed. 
in a ſerious manner on a ſolemn occaſion in 
the ſight of the whole ſchool; will have a 
better effect than when given ſeparately; 
and in private. 

By being accuſtomed to give unpremedi- 
tated reſponſes to unexpected interroga- 
tions, the mind will acquire thoſe valuable 
habits, a quickneſs of recollection, and a 
readineſs of reply. 


So many, indeed, and ſo important, are 
the beneficial effects of this practice, that 
Iwill for once moſt confidently recommend 
it to all, as ſecuring and increaſing 1 improve- 


Ad comparandam ſolidam dufiriches via tutiſima 
certiſſimaque eſt docere. Signum enim ſcientis eſt 
poſſe docere, imo et gradus ad ſcientiam firmiſſimus. 
To procure ſolid learning, the ſafeſt and ſureſt method is 
ta teach. For to be able to teach, is a fign a man under- 
flands things himſelf — and it is alſo the ſureſt ftep ti 
knaavledge. FicgeTvus, 


Alies quoque doceas ; nuſquam enim melius depre- 
henderis quid intelligas, quid non. Atque interim 
nova quædam occurrunt commentanti diſſerentique. 
Teach others alſo; for by no other means will you better 
diſcover what you underſtand, and what not. And, in 
the mean time, new ideas occur to you while. you are com- 
menting and diſcourling. 8 ERNASM Us. 

ment 
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ment in every ſtage of the ſcholar's progreſs, 
and in every part of his purſuits while under 
ſcholaſtic or academical authority“. ; 


„As this ſeQtion nearly cloſes the topic of literary 
inſtruction, I will add a, few, concluding remarks. 

I have particularly recommended claſſical learning; 
but I do not recommend it BXCLUSIVELY. „ I 
think it ought to claim the AR LI 287 attention, and 
to form THE FOUNDATION ; becauſe no other learning 
contributes ſo much to open and to poliſh the mind. 

After this poliſh and expanſion are acquired and 
this foundation laid, I recommend an 18 o the 
ſciences, to natural hiſtory and experimental n 
phy, to botany, to chemiſtry, to painting, to 10 ülpture, 
to architecture, to mechanical works, and in general to 


all the productions of human ingenuity. A capacious 
mind will view the univerſe and all that it con 
as one vaſt volume laid before it for peruſal; | "kt 
logy alone is comparatively a confined, though" ele 
gant attainment. | 

Now the ſciences are not ſo difficult as at fiſt 6 t. 
they appear to be. The appearance of difficulty | 
from their having been, uſually treated in a. dry an and 
technical manner. I will adviſe the liberal ſcholar to 
BEGIN with the moſt popular and eaſieſt treatiſes, ſuch, 
for inſtance, as are Dr. WaTson's Es5ars, inſthe par- 
ticular department of CHEMISTRY, lately publiſhed, 
CraRE's Motion of FLuips, Corzs's Lecrunrss, 


and many other Treatiſes, N er remarkable for per- 
ſpicuity of expretion, 57188 10 0 
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" SECTION XXXL 


on THE REGULATION OF PUERILY 
\DIVERSTONS, | | | 


0 pt is theirs, by Fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
The! tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The funſftine of the breaft : 
” Their's buxom Health of rofy hue, 
135 % Wit, Invention ever new, 
We? And Hvely Cheer, of Vigour born, 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy: night, 


7 
Le. 
9 8 


1415 


Mas: i 
15 . The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, | 
1. 7 
That fly the approach of morn, nec, Fo 
Yau; pueris proderunt. © 5 
4 hutle play will 40 boys 00d. Wo. + ini nenR 


ANY. fanciful, 1 have been 
invented by thoſe who wiſhed to 
, render puerlle ſports conducive to improve- 
ment. I never found that they were ſuc- 
ceſsful. While they continued novelties, 
they gained attention. But the artifice was 
Joon, viſible ; and ſuch is the perverſeneſs 
of our nature, it was no ſooner. diſcovered 
that the ſports, whatever they were, tended 
to improvement, than they were conſidered 
as a taſk, and neglected, | 


3 *. 
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I muſt own myſelf an advocate for puerile 
liberry, during the allotted hours of relaxa- 
tion. Boys have much reſtraint and con- 
finement in the time of ſtudy. In the in- 
tervals of application, they ſhould have 
every indulgence conſiſtent with moral and 
perſonal ſafety. They ſhould contrive their 
own amuſements, and vary and diſcontinue 
them at their own pleaſure. They will 
take violent exetciſe ; but violent exerciſe 
is neceſſary at their age to promote growth, 
and is rendered more deſirable on account 
of the many hours which they ſpend in a 
ſedentary employment. They will run 
riſques; but by theſe they will gain expeti- 
ence, and a neceſſary degree of courage. 
Parents, therefore, often err, from an 
amiable cauſe indeed; when their ſolicitude 
for the ſafety of their children induces them 
to keep them under painful reſtraint, and 
to debar them the enjoyment of diverſions 
common to their age, but attended with 
ſome degree of danger. In ſpite of every 
precaution, boys of ſpirit will engage in 
the uſual amuſements of their equals; and, 
ik they have been confined; will naturally 
run into greater extravagancies in behavi- 
1 1 Z 2 our, 
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our, than their companions. My obſetva- 
tions are profeſſedly the reſult of aQual 
experience ; and from experience Fam able 
to aſſert, that boys of manly ſpirits are 
often quite broken down, and rendered ef- 
feminate and contemptible, by too great a 
degree of parental ſolicitude. Maternal 
fondneſs in exceſs has often cauſed a fa- 
vourite boy, who promiſed better things, 
to become at laſt what is called in the world 
a poor creature. 

I could quote many paſſages from the 
wiſeſt among the antients, tending to prove 
the expediency of inuring children to hard- 
ſhips and dangers. But they have been often 
quoted, and it is my deſign to attend to 
reaſon more than to authority. It cannot 
then be denied, that the exerciſes and em- 
| ployments of the body, whatever they may 
be, produce a powerful effect on the diſpo- 
ſition, Some idea of the turn of mind is 
uſually and juſtly formed from the _ 


feſſion, the 5 the daily, occupation“. 
| I hoſe 5 
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Thoſe of the effeminate kind ſuperinduce 
effeminacy; weakneſs of mind, no leſs than 
imbecility of body. . Something ſimilar 
happens in puerile diverſions. The boy 
who has been kept in leading: ſtrings too 
long, and reſtrained from hardy ſports by 
the fondneſs of his mother, will ſcarcely ever 
become a man; or poſſeſs that becoming 
ſpirit which can enable him to act his part 
with propriety. 

Health, vigour, A a a great 
degree of mental ſtrength, depend on a 
liberal uſe of thoſe active exerciſes which 
conſtitute, in modern ages, the gymnaſtic 
part of education. I would. only wiſh ſo 
much reſtraint as may keep them from v1- 
cious actions, from vulgar company, from 

a habit of quarrelling, and from feats of 
imminent and real danger. 

The elder boys are to be encouraged in 
manly ſports, for other and more import- 
ant reaſons. At the age of ſeventeen or 


impoſfble, that they who do little and mean actions can 
entertain great and manly ſentiments ; as, on the other 
hand, they who are converſant in honourable and ſplendid 
 amployments, cannot think in a little and low manner. 
DEMosTHENESas | 


| Z 3 eighteen, i 
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eighteen, they ſhould be indulged, even you 
A MORAL PURPOSE, in fiſhing, ſhooting, 
hunting *, tennis, cricket, and all other 
diverſions conſiſtent with ſafety, good com- 
pany, health 7, and economy. The pro- 
penſities to vicious pleaſures are oſten at 
that age impetuous. Nothing tends more 
TO DIVERT THEIR COURSE, and leſſen their 
influence, than a keen love of innocent 
ſports, and an ardent purſuit of them con- 
tinued even to fatigue 4. 


* Terence, mentioning the keen purſuits uſual among 
young men, enumerates the love of hotnds, None, 
and attending the phileſepbers. 

Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli 

Ut animum ad aliquod ftudium adjungant, aut equos 

Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philoſophos. 

As moſt young men apply themſelves to ſome favourite 
purſuit, ſuch as keeping horſes or hounds, or nn 
8 | 

If the attending of philoſophers, or ending, were 
now as generally numbered among the ardent purſuits 
of young men, as the other two diverſions, it would 
have a happy influence on the national proſperity, as 
well as underſtanding and morals. 

+ Neocet empta dolore voluptas. 

Pleaſure bought at the price of ſubſequent pain 15 a : bat 
Ja, gain. HoR. 


t Maxime hxc ztas a libidinibus eſt axcenda . . . in 
labore corporis exercenda. 


Otia 
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Otia fi tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus. _ 

T his time. of life is above all others to be kept from the 
indu! gence of inordinate paſſions , to be exerciſed in bodily 
labour. And if you. preclude LEISURE, Cupid”s biw 
is con unſi rung. Cc. & Ovip · 

Nella guerre d' amor chi fuge vince. Effugere eſt 
triumphus. In the war of love, to retreat is to conquer. 


As to cards and dice, I think the fafeſt and beſt 
way is, never to learn any play upon them, and ſo to 
be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous temptations, and 
incroaching waſters of uſeful time.” Locks. 


Mr. Locke hved in an age when cards did not take 
up a great portion of life. His advice in the preſent 
age will be laughed at by many. And indeed, as 
things are now conſtituted, cards are often found an 
uſeful relief to grave and reſpectable perſons. But 
the hours of youth are tod precious to be laviſhed away 
upon them. Vet people of the world, a formidable, 
becauſe a numerous phalanx, will militate againſt ſuch 
doarines as theſe. For 
Alea quando 

Hos animes? „ | 

Si damnoſa /enem juvat alea, ludit et 228 | 

Bullatus parvoque eadez movet arma fritillo. 

At; quando uberior vitiorum copia ? : | 

When had the dice ſuch ſpirit — if the deſtructive die 
pleaſes the old man, his heir in petticoats alſo plays, and 
ſhakes the ſame arms in a little dice-box —— and when, in 
conſequence of all this, was there a greater plenty 7 
vices? | 

Yet teneræ nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus 
Formandz ſtudiis. 

Minds already too efeminate muſt be ftrengthened by 

more hardy purſuits. 2 Hos. 


Z 4 While 
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While I i Gs” I will alſo recom- 
mend temperance to the ſtudent, as abſolutely neceſſary 
to a ſueceſsful proſecution of ſtudy. Boys are apt to 
exceed, and a maſter hardly dares to ſay to them, 
alendos volo, non ſaginandos, ne melioris mentis 
FLAMMULA EXTINGUATUR. I avould have you well 


fed, but not crammed and fattened up ; left the little flame 


of genius be extinguiſhed. | - SENECA, 
A maſter who entertains ſcholars in his houſe, and 
who ſhould attem pt to reſtrain their appetites, would 
be ſuſpected by mean minds of recommending tem! 
rance from parſimonious motives. Others will emen 


coincide with my opinion when J aſſert, that temper- 


ance in eating and drinking, will contribute more to 
im prove the natural force or abilities of the mind, than 
any art or any application. It is related of the unfor- 
tunate young Chatterton, that he was remarkably ab- 
ſtemious, and that it was a frequent and a favourite 
maxim with him, that a man might arrive at any 
height of improvement, or effect the moſt arduous un- 
dertaking, by dint of induſtry and abſtinence. He prac- 
tiſed what he thought; and this in ſome degree ac- 


counts for his uncommon attainments and productions 


at an age when the fu//-fed heir can ſcarcely read and 
write, 

I will recommend to all ſtudents the peruſal of Dr. 
Cheney's Medical Advice; or I will give it them in 


few words. TAKE THE LEAST AND THE LIGHT» 


EST FOOD, UNDER WHICH YOU CAN BE EASY.” 


Your very ſoul will feel freſh vigour, your life will be 
longer and happier, and your conduct wiſer, | 
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SECTION XXXIL 
on HOLIDAYS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS. 


Refert multum hoc ipſum otium quale fit. Duas 
nempe ſpecies otii definiunt, operoſi alteram, atque 
ipſa in requie laborantis, ac circa honeſta ſtudia ſolli- 
eiti, quo nil eſt dulcius; alteram inertis et languidi 
et ſolam requiem complexi, quo nil fœdius, nil ſimĩ- 
lius ſepulchro. It makes a conſiderable difference what 
kind of leiſure you mean. For they define tæus forts of 
leiſure; one fort, that of him who is buſy, and fully em- 
pleyed and intent upon ſame liberal purſuit, even while at 
reſt, than which fort nothing is more delightful ; the other 
fort is, that of the fluggard and the ſpirith/s lounger, 
«cho loves a Hate of total inaction, than which nothing 
is more ſhameful, nothing more like the repoſe of a tomb. 


PETRARCHA. 
TixTE yas av kN trac TY, The vulgar fort 
of leifure produces no good, SOPHOCLES. 


Shall not dwell on the common-place 

obſervations, concerning the pleaſure of 
reſt after labour, or the uſe of relaxation in 
a ſtudious life. The world is already ſuffi- 
ciently convinced of its uſe and its pleaſure, 
and wants not arguments in its recommend- 
ation. It is in ſome degree certainly neceſ- 
ſary. It affords a variety. It ſends back 
the ſtudent with freſh ſpirits to his purſuits ; 
and, 
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and, indeed, it is no leſs deſirable to the 


inſtructor than ta the ſcholar, T he em- 
ployment of a ſuperintendant of a fchool 


is full of care and full of labour“; and he 
requires holidays for the ſake of his health, 
his amuſement, and his domeſtic affairs. 
But I muſt aſſert, however diſagreeable the 
doctrine, that in the greater part of ſchools 
there are by far too many holidays. 

There are two forts of holidays, which 
mult be conſidered diſtinctly ; the breakings 


»»Grammatici genus hominum quo nihil calamito- 
fins, nibil afflictius, nihil zque diis inviſum foret, niſi 
ego (ſtultitia) miſerrimæ profeſſionis incommoda dulci 
— inſaniæ genere mitigarem. - - . Semper in 
ludis illis ſuis (in Judis dixi? imo in pgerrignęloc, vel 
piftrinis potius ac carnificinis) inter puerorum greges, 
conſenefcunt laboribus, fætore pædoreque contabeſ- 
cunt. SCBOOLMASTERS—— than whom no fet of men 
avould be more unfortunate, more aflicted, and equally ill 
ned by the Gods, if I ( Folly) did not mitigate the incon- 
Vveniences of a moſt miſerable profe Hon, by a certain ſpe- 
wies of madneſs which is agreeable. .' For even in-their 
Jebools (in their ſchools, ſaid J? in their places of ſevere 
care and ftudy, or rather in their ewworkhouſ/es aud can- 
demned holes), among a herd of boys, they grow old in 
an labour, and pine away in fink and naſtineſs. 
| ERASuus. 
Declamare doces; — O ferrea pectora Vedi. 


If you teach boys to Ah Se Jou have need of iron 
Ae Juv. 


Up; 
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up, or vacations, and the Ty Gapainigh 
public feſtivals. ' 
Breakings up are centainly. proper * 

They give the parent an opportunity of 
becoming intimately acquainted with his 
child's improvements, by placing them, 
during ſeveral weeks, under the parent's 
immediate inſpection. They enable, the 
boy to ſee ſomething of the world, by in- 
troducing him to his own family, and their 
viſitors, They undoubtedly contribute ta 
the pleaſure of the boy, the maſter, and the 
indulgent parent, They are, and have 
been, univerſally adopted, in all great and 
eſtabliſhed ſchools, without a ſingle excep- 
tion; they are therefore wiſe inſtitutions, 
But the queſtion ariſes, how long ſhould 
they continue, and how often be repeated? 
In ſome of our moſt antient and celebrated 
ſchools, the breakings-up happen not leſs 
than four times a year, and continue twice 
in the year fix weeks, Beſides this, every 


* Omnis triſtitia quæ continuatione ſtudii pertina- 
cis adducitur, feriarum hilaritate diſcutietur. All bas 
ſadneſs which is brought on by a long continuance of unin- 
ferrupted ſtudy, awill be d. 3 by the joyful holidays. 

SENECA. 


red 


* 
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red letter day, as it is called, is religiouſſy 


obſerved as a play-day. Upon the Whole, 
it appears, that not abeve half the year is 


really devoted to inſtruction. I ſhould be 
extremely ſorry to oppoſe the opinions of 


the very reſpectable ſuperintendants of theſe 
fchools; but a regard to truth obliges me 


10 ſay, that there is not the ſhadow of a 


good reaſon for allowing ſo large a number 
ef holidays. Indeed, it is no reflection on 
the judgment of the preſent maſters or 
truſtees, to cenſure ſome of the long eſta- 
bliſhed practices in their ſchools, ſince they 
are often authoriſed by written ſtatutes, and 
confirmed by a very powerful law, the law 
of cuſtom. But is half the year neceſſary 
to be dedicated to relaxation, on account 
of the labour of the other half? Surely 
not; and if I might venture to dictate on 


this ſubject, I would enact, that there ſhould 


be but two breakings-up in the year. They 
thould be at Chriſtmas, and at Midſum- 
mer, and ſhould continue one month each 
time. | 

The conſequences of too long and too 
frequent vacations are obvious. They are 


the loſs of time, which might be moſt uſe- 
| ſully 
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folly employed, the forgetting of thofe ia 
which were already acquired“, the cbntrüstl 
ing of idle and vicious habits, a difretifh 
ol the ernployments, and an impatience of 
the confinement, of a ſchool. * 7193 
With reſpect to the conſtant obſervation | 
of ſaints days and public feſtivals i in fclivols, 
T fee little reafon for TE know not how 
a boy can pay a proper reſpect to a faint's 
day better, than by improving his mind, 
and endeavouring to acquire knowledge 
upon it. Are half the- precious days of 
childhood and youth to be thrown away, | 
without improvement, becauſe they are 
marked with a red letter in the almanac ? 
The practice of keeping them at ſchool i in- 
diſcriminately, as they are often kept at 
preſent, is Ne abfurd, ande a x relique 
of popery. Fate, 
A few ſi ngle koliadys ſhould; however, | 
be allowed, in the intervals between the 
half-yearly returns of vacation. But I'wi 
them to be granted in 1 the fon en manner: 


2”. 
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The works unfiniſhed Ware? 80 wall which 3 : 
mighty fabrics, Vic. 
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If any one boy has. performed an. exerciſe, of 
remarkable merit, or made an extraordinary 
proficiency, or behaved, in any reſpect, ſo 
as to deſerve diſtinction, let a holiday be 
conceded in honour of him, and let it be 
called his holiday. This cannot fail of ex- 
citing a ſpirit of emulation; and while it 
effectually contributes to the purpoſe of ne- 

ceſſary recreation, it muſt alſo moe: a 
W improvement. 

A great diverſity of opinions . 
on the propriety of ſetting boys a taſk, 
to be performed i in their long holidays. 1 
wiſh every thing to be done, which can be 
done, to advance i improvement, and there- 
fore am led to deſire that the practice may be 
continued. It certainly contributes to keep 
vp the boy's habit of application, as well as 
his knowledge already acquired. 1 have 
heard many arguments againſt it; but they 
all appeared to originate from that fatal 
| ſpirit of relaxing“ » and of Gifipations, which 
13 


& nqpeD, x 
* 


* n maſters = oentiinls given it up. They 
have been obliged to ſubmit their judgment to the 
perverſtneſs of their boys, and the inconfiderate in- 
dulgence of parents. Indeed, their 1NTEREST has 


often compelled them to give it up. For boys, who 
&Y | i ; have 


* 
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is the ſource of vice as well as ignorance, 
and, when uncontrouled, preſages a general 


decreaſe of perſonal merit, and a l 
declenſion of empire. 1 5 
With refpect to the quantity of the holis 
day taſk, it ſhould certainly be moderate. 

I: muſt not fruſtrate the chief purpoſe of 


the holidays. It ſhould conſiſt of a portion 


of the grammar, or a claffic, 0 exerciſe 
the memory, .and of compoſitiopi | to employ 
the invention. It ſhould. be. juſt enough 
to keep the mind in order, and not ſo 
long as to weary or diſguſt | 5 ü Whatever 
is appointed by the judicious miſter, the 


judicious Parent will ee Nes be ou 
formed“. 3 | 


have : a tällk elbe which ag bien agent 
at their return, Will not ſcruple to lay any th ling ing 10 
induce their parent to change their ſchool, 2 11 
THEY Max EVADE THE PERFORMANCE OF FT 4 
Taix. Aud parents are. often in theſe days it 

citly GOVERNED by their children, without ben 
ſenſible of it.. CNT ” 


OP Before 1 leave. the (abj e&t of. holidays, T vill 4th 
a few remarks, which I hope may be uſeful. : 
The breakings-yp are ihe! times When, the boys my n 
their report to their parents of ev every circumſtance in 
the maſter's conduct, both in his family and in his 
ſchool. Every tongue is then employed in uttering 
the 


. 
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the eine conceptions of him and his management. 
Juſt as they are formed by the immature and inconſi- 
derate minds of boys. 

The maſter commonly pays Pit reſpeQts to the pa- 
rents in the holidays, and his reception is according to 
the boy's report, which is oſten unfavourable. 


Now 1 would wiſh parents to conſider what a variety 
of circumſtances tend to render the evil reports of their 
children: falſe or exaggerated. Boys are in general 
incompetent judges of things. They judge haſtily, 
partially, imperfectly, and improperly, from the na- 
tural defects and weakneſs of their age. They alſo 
intentionally miſrepreſent things. They hate thoſe 
who reſtrain them, they feel reſentment for correction, 
they love change, they love idleneſs, and the indul- 

ences of their home. Like all human creatures, 
bey are apt not to know when they are well, and to 
complain. Let parents then conſider theſe things 
\Impartially, and be cautious of aſperſing the cha- 
racter, and diſturbing the happineſs of thoſe who may 
probably deſerve thanks rather than ill uſage; whoſe 
office 1s at beſt full of care and anxiety, and, when it 
15 interrupted by the injudicious interference or com- 
Plaints of the parents, becomes 1 90 1 burthen- 
Tome. | 
If a father ſuſpects his confidence to have been miſpla- 
ced, it is beſt to withdraw it immediately without alter- 
cation, and without calumniating reproaches. Tt would 
alſo be an excellent method of, conſulting their own 
peace, and the welfare of their other ſcholars, if maſ- 
ters made a rule to exclude from their ſchools the 
children of thoſe parents who 3 are 1817 diſcon- 
tented. ; 
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SECTION XXXUL, 


ON THE BEHAVIOUR OP PARENTS TO. 
SCHOLARS. WHEN AT. HOME, AND 
DURING THE man | 


Peep 8 4 ſit; ne Alen aikil quld- 
quam his debere nifi mercedulam. Quædam pluris 
ſunt quam emuntur, The maſters ſhould be treated with 
great kindneſs. You ſhould nt ſay, after au haue paid 
them their little reward, that you are under no farther ob- 
ligation to them. There reall ly are fome things which are 
worth more than the price at which they are bought. 

SENECA. | 


ACS $ example will commonly have 
more weight than a maſter's precepts. 
It is indeed of the utmoſt conſequence, 
that the parent co-operate with the maſter, 


both by. precept and example, and that he 
contribute all he can to inſpire his ſon with 
a love and veneration for his inftrutor#. 


He 


* Obſerve the gratitude of Perſius to his maſter, ' 

Cum primam pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 

Bullaque ſuccinRis laribus donata pependit; 

Cum blandi comites, totaque impune rn 
Dermiſit — oculos jam candidus umbo: 


AK Cumque 
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He muſt, indeed, firſt find one who is 
fen. i 85287 and veneration“; for it is 


— — pr 


4 1 Y 4-43 4 1 2 . difficult, 


Cumque i iter ambiguum eſt, et vitz neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi i Tuppoſui : teneros tu ſufeipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, finu.  Tuncifallere ſolers 
Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores; 
Et premitur ratione animus! vincique laborat, 
Artificemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles 
Et tecum primas. epulis decerpere noctes. 
Unam opus. et requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria mensa. 
n quod, certè eſt quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 
PR RSIUs. 
75 at _ age when manhood ſets me free, 
. 4 then uepoſed myſelf,” and left the reigns to thee; | 
On thy wiſe BosoM I REPOSED my head, 
And by my better Socrates wwas bred. ' 
"Then thy firait rule fet virtue in my fiobt 
"The crooked: line reforming by the right. 
My reaſon took the bent of my command, 1 
Ma, formed and poliſhed by thy Rilful hand.” 
Tong ſummer days thy precepts F rehearſe, 
And winter nights were ſhort in thy converſe. 
One was our labour, ons was our repoſe, 
One frugal ſupper did our ftudies cloſe. . . + 
What ftar I know not, but ſome Har I find 
Has given thee c an aſcendant o'er my mind. 
Dry DEN. 


„ Et eri quod ex magno viro 171 tacente pro- 


freias. Aliquis vir bonus eligendus et ante oculos ha- 
bendus 
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difficult, and indeed unnatural, to compel 
a boy to eſteem and love him who poſſeſſes 
not amiable and eſtimable qualities. 
When ſuch an inſtructor is found, great 
confidence ſhould be placed in him“. It 
ſhould. be remembered, that the principles 
and diſpoſition of ſuch an one, and not 
only a regard to his intereſt, will lead him 
to do juſtice to a pupil entruſted to his care. 
If the pupil live under his roof, the maſter's 
table and ceconomy muſt be openly ap- 
proved by the parent, if it really deſerves 
approbation. Boys, from a want of judg- 


bendus, ut ſic tanquam illo ſpectante vivamus. Tou 
may profit ſomething from a great man, even auben he 
is filent. Some good man is to be choſen and to be hept 
before the eyes, that fo doe may live, as it were, under 
his fight. SENECA. 


Pi majorum umbris tenuem et fine pondere terram 
Spiranteſque crocos et in urna perpetuum ver, 


Qui PR ACEPTOREM ſancti voluere PARENTI1S 
Eſſe loco, JuvenaL. 


In peace, ye ſhades of our great grand/ires, reſt ; 
No heavy earth your ſacred bones moleſt ; 

Eternal ſprings and riſing flow'rs adorn 

The reliques of each venerable urn; 

Ii ho pious reverence to their tutors paid, 

A: parents honoured, and as Gods obeyed. 


Mr. CHARLES Dzvp3n. 
A à 2 ment, 
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ment, of experience, of principle,” however 
well treated, will often complain to their 
parents of ill uſage, If there is no reaſon 
for complaint, they will not ſcruple to in 

vent one. If the parent liſten to hin; 
they will obſerve no bounds, and hefitate- 
not to propagate the moſt ſhocking calum- 
nies againſt their inſtructor. The love of 
novelty induces them to wiſh to be removed 
to another place of education; or revenge, 
for ſome proper correction inflicted: upon 
them“, urges them to fpare no pains in 
injuring their maſter's intereſt, I have ſeen WW 
the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice, 1 in this 5 
particular, committed by parents at the 
inſtigation of their children. 1 have known 
many a tender mother f attack a truly wor- 


thy, 


. 


* Omnis difciplina gravis eſt puero. 
| Alt ai, 9 is a hardſhip to a boy. 
| PRUDENTIVS. 

> Add to this, that boys have had little experience. 

Finding therefore a ſhare” of phyſical and moral evil 
at their ſchool, which is alſo to be found every where, 
though they have not yet felt it, they conclude that 
their ſchool is of all places the moſt miſerable. 


F Mother 87 engaged i in pleaſure and dreſs, and va- 


nity of every ſort and degree, generally take care, 
when 
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thy, a benevolent, and a generous inſtruc- 
tor, with all the fury off an Amazon, and 
throw out the blackeſt aſperſions on his 
character, becauſe a humoured child had 
told a falſe ſtory concerning his domeſtic 
management. The fact alleged has been 
proved to be falſe; but pride has kept 
the mother from xetracting, and has 
even ſtimulated her to add new virulence 
to her mercileſs invectives. So thankleſs is 


when the boys go home, to find ſome fault in the ar- 
ticles of MEN DIN GOR WASHING LIN EN, or cou BIN G 
THE HAIR, or PROVISIONS, in order to appear at an 
eaſy rate very CAREFUL HOUSEWIVES, and to quiet 
their own conſciences, for their neglect of their chil- 
dren in matters of real importance. Thus a filly wo- 
man, without any juſt cauſe, irritates her huſband 
againſt a worthy inſtructor, who has been labouring to 
adorn her offspring with virtue and learning. The 
| maſter's, vacations are thus imbittered, and after all 
his labour, he receives a reluctant piTTaNczs and 
' CHAGRIN.— The fault alleged is often the invention 
of a favourite ſervant, who hopes to ingratiate herſelf, 
by whiſpering calumnies in the ear of her weak and 
vain miſtreſs. Theſe matters are facts well known to 
all who are concerned in the domeſtic care of boys at 
ſchools ; and though they appear trifles, yet 


he xycz ſeria ducunt 
In mala. | 


2275 tri He lead to ſerious ills. Hos. 
4 3 chis 
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this uſeful office, where a parent is deſtitute 
of judgment, humanity, and gratitude. .- 
This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging 
parents, is very common, There is ſcarce- 
ly a ſchool in England that could not pro- 
duce inſtances of it. It has been com- 


plained of by many ſenſible ſuperintendants 


of pines of education *. 9. 1 has broke the 
| 15/1/0672 NEnCcE 

, The youth who, at his father's table, has been 
uſed to eat of a variety of diſhes every day, than which 
nothing is more pernicious to any conſtitution, old or 


young, will think himſelf miſerable, when he comes 


to the ſimple and regulated diet of a boarding-ſchool ; 

though this laſt is much more conducive to health. 
He who has been uſed to do whatever he pleaſes at 
home, will think it very grievous to be controuled, 
when he comes to a place of education. The conſe- 
quence will be, that his complaints will be innume- 
rable as his imaginary grievances. While the truth 
will not ſeem a ſufficient foundation for complaining, 
lies and inventions will be called in; ; for youth have 


very little principle. They will be liſtened to by the 


fond parent. The number of them will increafe 
upon their meeting encouragement. The education 
of the child, and his very morals, will in this manner 
be hurt, if not ruined. This is not theory'3 but 80 
rienced and notorious fact. | 
«© The weakneſs of parents in this reſpett flows in- 
deed exceed belief, . , . This weakneſs is the cauſe of 


their liſtening to the groundleſs complaints againſt 
their maſters; of RESTRAINING and HAMPERING 


their 
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engaged in the care of youth, and paved 


the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. No 


boy will ever ſettle at a place of educa- 
tion, when he finds it in his power to re- 


move himſelf from it, in a fit of diſplea- 
ſure, by the en Na a en en ca- 
lumny. . JE 2 

But a complaint "ENS a | bay! pin his 
maſter may be well founded; and there- 
fore I adviſe a ſenſible parent, who can go- 
vern his temper, to purſue the following 


conduct. When he hears the complaint, 


let him not appear to the boy to pay much 
attention to it, but, at the ſame time, re- 
volve it in his own mind; and if he finds 
it has the appearance of probability; let him 
go to the maſter, and ſpeak to him on the 
ſubject 1 in private! If the maſter cannot 


cheir ati in the Asche of Kats duty, and of 
ungratefully imputing to the maſter's want of care, 
the failure of their children's improvement in what 
NATURE HAS DENIED THEM CAPACITIES FOR; at 
the ſame time they know other youths have made pro- 
per improvements under the ſame care; and, cannot, 
with any colour of reaſon, ſuppoſe a prudent maſter ſo 
much his own enemy, as to neglect one pupil and uſe 
diligence with another.“ 24 BURG. 


A a4 | ©" 
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clear up the matter to his ſatisfaction, and 
prove the falſity of the charge, then let the 
parent ſnhe his diſpleaſure as he thinks pro- 
per; but if the maſter can make it appear 
that the complaint is groundleſs, the parent 
ought to repreſent to his ſon the bad conſe- 
quences to his own happineſs, of a mali- 
cious and a lying diſpoſition. Let him alſo 
do the maſter the juſtice to ſpeak well of 
him, and endeavour to refute thoſe ealum- 
niating accuſations, which the perverſeneſs 
of his child may have ſpread far and wide, 
and. beyond the poſlibility of recalling. Few 
angry parents can act this honourable part; 
but to act otherwiſe is cruel and unjuſt. 
| Maſters have at beſt a painful and. labo- 
nous - employment. It ought not to be 
made worſe by the caprice and the injuſ- 
tice of parents. Applauſe, and the expreſ- 
Hons of ſatisfaction | in a parent, are often 


19 e ebenes ends repetita-magiſtros,. 1 
The ſame diſh . over and over again, Kills the 
{poor maſt ers. | | Jvuv. 
b 9; 194, te manet ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis ALBA SEN ECTS. 
is lAiteæviſe is likely to be your lot. Gray hairs 
Pull come upon you before you are e able to leave off teach 
my the A, B, C. 6 | Hos. 
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more agreeable, rewards. to ihe maſter, than 
the annual ſtipend. .. Indeed, I have often 
heard old and experienced inſtructors de- 
clare, that the whole buſineſs of managing 
a large ſchool, and training the pupils to 
learning and virtue, was nothing 1 in com- 
pariſon with che trouble which | was given 
by whimical, . ignorant, and, diſcontented 


parents, 

But waving the regard due to the miſter's 
comfort and intereft, let us "confider the 
ſubje&t merely as it concerns che child's 
welfare, "Many parents are weak enough 
to repreſent to their children, and eben 
to imagine themſelves, that a ſchdel is a 
place of puniſhment only; a plate where 
the boy is condemned, for the ſake of tearn- 
ing 1 ha not Whät of dead languages, 
to do penance duting the greater part of 
the year. In conſequence of this opinion, 
he is loaded during the holidays with every 
dainty, and gratified with every indulgence, 
as a compenſation. Let him have this de- 
licacy, and that amuſement, cries the fond 
parent “*; for er he has | hardſhips 


* Corporum nutrices, animarum novercæ. | 
Tam ftalte pueros diligimus ut odiſſe potius videamur. 
Corporis 
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enough at ſchool: and then perhaps fol- 
[lows a tale, containing a an account of ſome 
particulars reſpecting the proviſions, and 
the table of the maſter, which the boy has 
told his maid or his mother with exagge- 
rated and falſe circumſtances. Pampered 
"At home, and encouraged. in calumniating 
ie ſchool, he returns to it in ill humour, 
diffuſes a ſpirit of diſcontent, and is ren- 
dered incapable both of en x and 1 yr 
Mut. 1 

Let all theſe evils are "rrilling, i in com- 
J with others which may reſult from 
negligent and improper behaviour to chil- 
dren at home, and during the receſſes, 
7 here are few houſes where ſomething 
does, not inadvertently paſs, which, though 
in itſelf innocent, corrupts a young and 
inexperienced mind. In the converſation 
even of perſons of judgment and 1 

Corporis curã mentem obruerunt. 

Ante palatum quam os inſtituimus. 

F ond nurſes of the body, mothers-in-law to the mind. 
Mai love our boys ſo fooliſhly, that it looks as if we 
bated them. By too much care of the body they hawe 


overwhelmed the mind, —— We Jou the palate _ 


we form the mouth, 
Canpaxus and QuixTILIAY. 


6 ſome- 
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ſomething : will frequently drop, which 
may give a wrong and a pernicidus idea to 


a boy. This, however, cannot eaſily be 


avoided. But from this may be collected, 
how greatly the boy may fuffer from ſee- 
ing vicious examples, and hearing vicious 
converſation, in a father's houſe, What- 
ever he ſees and hears there, has a powerful 
effect on him; not only becauſe. he natu- 
rally loves and reſpects. his father's houſe 
and family; but alſo becauſe he leads a life 
of idleneſs at home. That attention which, 
at ſchool, is devoted to virtuous purſvpits, 
is, in the holidays, at liberty to be engaged 
in vanity; from which the tranſition to vice 
is eaſy and natural. h 
I might in this place enumerate various 
ſentiments of the antients, on, the great 
regard that ought to be paid to all behavi- 
our and converſation which paſſes in the 
preſence of a boy. The remark of Juvenal 
among others, that the greateſt reverence 
is due to boys, is univerſally known *, But 
how ſhall it be put in practice in a large 
and opulent family, where, ſuppoſing the 


* Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 
T he greateſt reverence is due to boys, 


father 
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father and mother to be upon their guard 

at all times, yet viſitors and ſervants will 

ſeldom ſubmit to reſtraint? With ſervants 

a boy in general loves to aſſociate. And 

they ſometimes, without intending it, will 

fruſtrate all the care of the n and the 
parents un item. 

What then can be * ? 1 nb; A 
the boy muſt be ſuffered to be at home no 
more than is neceſſary. Never let him 
remain. there after the cloſe of the receſs. 
While he is there, let him be the compa- 
nion of his father and mother, or of fome 
grave and judicious perſon. If it happens 
that the father and mother are ſometimes 
{o engaged as not to be able to permit their 
fon to accompany them, let him have ſome 
kind of taſk ſer him during their abſence ; 
ſomething eaſy and entertaining, and only 
- fufficient to prevent him from contracting 
habits of idleneſs, and from ſeeking the 
company of ſervants, and from running 
into vice merely for employment. 

Under the management of virtuous and 
Judicious parents, the holidays may be ren- 
dered fubſervient to valuable purpoſes, 

| Parental 


Parental authority“ may then interpoſe- to 
confirm the inſtructions of the preceptor . 
It may inſtil religious and moral princi- 
ples, which can ſcarcely fail to be well re- 
ceived from an affectionate father and mo- 


ther . Something of graceful behaviour, 
and a knowledge of the world, may be ac- 


quired, by ſeeing the company which viſits | 
in the family. But let it always be remem- 


bered, that no acquiſition of this kind can 
compenſate the loſs of the 'virtuous habits 
and ſentiments acquired in a Judicious 
courſe of ſcholaſtic diſcipline f. 


* With reſpect to parental authority, the wiſe 
Rouſſeau. fays, ©* Never ORDER your ſon to do any 


thing in the world; do not even let him think that 
you aſſert any authority over him.“ 


Rouss Au 5 Eur tus. 
+ Ipfe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes 
Circum doctores aderat. 


My father himſelf came among my inſtructors, and was 
ny moft uncvrrupted guardian. - Hos. 
t Nate enriiunrig nov Pagrazro: 5 
The reproof of a father is a pleaſant medicine. 
SocraTEs apud Stob. 


| Gratus eſt, quod patriz civem populogue dediſti, 
Si facis ut patriz fit idoneus 
Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus 
hunc Tu (i. e. Par ER) 
Moribus inſtituas. 


Wi 
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We. thank-you for giving your country a new member 
of it, provided you make him a uſeful member ; 3 for it 
avill make a great di ifference by what qualifications „ and 
aht manners you, the father, "form Bim. Jovtxar.. 


It is often too true, that gaudemus, ſi quid (liberi) 
licentids dixerint; ri/u et oſculo excipimus verba in- 
genuis indigna: — nos docuimus, ex nobis audierunt. 
We are pleaſed if our children talk a little licentiouſly.. 
Me receive them with fmiles and kiſſes, i they bring out 
Jome low: and vulgar expreſſion :—We teach them all 
14 7 ehinge 3 they e heard them from ourfelues. 
Haters NTILIAN. 


1 ais . 

Nil dictu Cdn Wo hzc ne enen, 

Intra quæ puer ell, — _ 

| Let nothing di ;ſeraceful to be pe or - ſpoken F; — 
zear the threſhold within which is a bey. Juv. 

Though it is not poſſible, in this turbulent ſcene, to 
follow this Chriſtian precept of the Pagan poet lite- 
rally and ſtrictly; though vice will obtrude itſelf on 
the attention, yet leſs of it will be ſeen, if ©: care is 
taken, than if it is not. | 

The following is Seneca's rule for the. management 
of the ſcholar in his holidays : 
Dabimus aliquod laximentum. Defides verd eſſe 
non ſinemus et procul a contactu deliciarum retinebi- 
mus . . . Quo plus indulgetur IL IIs unTets £0 
CORRUPTIOR ILLIS ANIMUS EST . . Offenſas pati- 
enter ille non feret, CUI NIHIL UNQUAM NEGATUM, 
CUI LACHRYMAS SEMPER MATER ABSTERSIT, CUI 
SATISFACTUM EST DE PADAGOGO, Ve will allow 
them ſome relaxation, but will reftrain them from idle- 
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Nee Sts. nee reſpub. ſtare poteſt, ſi in ea nec 
rectè factis premia extent ulla, nec ſupplicia peccatis. 
Neither can a private family nor a Bate jubjift, if no 
rewards are held out in it for Tas edit, "nor 8 
fe offences. Bel - . O Hen 


| Er 
i. "SB. 72 711 
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| UMANITY. is ſhocked N that 


of ſeverity. which has been often uſed 
in ſchools. An infant has ſuffered more 


under a ſevere maſter, than a culprit under 
the rigour of the law for offences againſt 
the community. Compaſſion alone muſt 
excite all who are not deſtitute of feeling, 
to inter poſe in the protection of defenceleſs 
childhood. But reaſon alſo informs us, 
that extreme rigdur is not only to be repro- 


dated for its cruelty, but likewiſe for its 


inutility in promoting the purpoſes of edu- 


cation, and its ill effects on the puerile 
diſpoſition. The heart is injured by it in 


a degree not be compenſated by any im- 
provement of the underſtanding, even if 


3 | it 


W . 
| 
| 
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it were found to contribute to 1 8 
3 

In all deſperate caſes, tuch as natural 
ſtupidity, or habitual depravity, it were 


happy if maſters could he diſintereſted, or 


parents impartial enough to lay aſide all 
thoughts of farther inſtruction, and to deſ- 
tine their charge to ſame occypation which 
requires no. Preparatory. diſcipline, The 
dificulty conſiſts in determining the exact 
time at which the trial ſhall be concluded, 

And this is a difficulty not eaſily overcome; 
ſor parental fondneſs will not ealily be led 
to deſpair of a ſon's abilities, and it is, it 
muſt be owned, a painful taſk, to convince 
a parent of ſo melancholy a truth. In ſuch 
a circumſtance, the maſter will at leaſt act 
a mercifub part, to let the boy proceed un- 
radleſted as well as be can, and not correct 
him for involuntary omiſſion, and for na- 


' tural defects. He will chen comply with 
the rule preſcribed! by common ſenſe and 


juſtice, to do no harm WRIST he can 0 
no good. 


| * Mali praceptores, qui diſcipulos libentids verbe- 
rant quam docent. They are bad maſters who had ra- 
ther beat than teach their ſcholars. Mon us. 


Parents 
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Parents have ſometimes ſo far overcome 
their feelings, by their deſire of promoting 
what they judged the welfare of their child- 
ren, as to require ſeverity. It is an unrea- 
ſonable demand upon a man of liberal 
education, whoſe diſpoſition has been ſoft- 
ened by the ſtudies of humanity. No emo- 
lument can recompenſe him for that degra- 
dation which he muſt endure by accuſtom- 
ing himſelf to inflict ſufferings on a fellow- 
creature at that tender age, which cannot 
poſſibly deſerve extreme rigour. 

The ſcriptural remark, indeed, that he 
that ſpareth the rod ſpoileth the child, 
comes from too high authority to be con- 
troverted. He that ſpareth a moderate uſe 
of the rod on Proper occaſions, indiſputa- 
bly does an injury to the delinquent; be- | 
cauſe he encourages, by impunity, the re- 
petition of his crime. But this paſſage, 
like moſt others, has been miſapplied, 
and more evil has reſulted. from the too 
liberal, than from the too ſparing, uſe of 
the rod. 

Human nature is, however, at every 
ſtage of life, prone to evil; particularly 
prone at a time when to inherent corruption 
B b are 
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are added, imbecility of underſtanding, and 
want of experience“. Idleneſs is alſo diffi- 
cult to be avoided at an age, when the ef- 
fects of exertion are unknown, or too re- 
mote to affect the mind f. A very young 
boy is commanded to commit a certain por- 
tion of his grammar to memory. The taſk 
he finds painful. Enticements to neglect 
ſurround him; and the benefit to be re- 
ceived by performing the taſk is diſtant, 
and of a nature which he cannot compre- 
hend. Diſpoſitions the moſt amiable, and 
the moſt likely to ſucceed in literature, are 
perhaps, at the boyiſh period of life, under 
the ſtrongeſt temptations to idleneſs, and 
its conſequence, improper behaviour. To 
fuffer a fertile ſoil to be over- run with 

* Cereus in vitium flecti. 

Yielding, as wax, to vice. | Hor. 

Cito nequitia ſubrepit; virtus dificilis inventu eft, 
rectorem, ducemque defiderat. Etiam fine magiſtro 
vitia diſcuntur. Wickedne/s ſoon inſinuates itſelf ; Vir- 


tue is difficult to be found; it requires a director and 
guide. Vices are learned without any inſtructor. SEN- 

+ Id imprimis cavere oportebit, ne quæ ſtudia ama- 
re nondum poteſt, oderit. This, in the firſt place, you 
muſt take care of —— that he may not hate thoſe ftudies 
which he cannot yet have. QuLINTILIAN- 


weeds, 
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weeds, or to lie uncultivated, is lament- 
able. What then can be done? Some 
method muſt be deviſed of influencing the 
hopes and fears; and this muſt be accom- 
modated to the diſpoſition. On a meek 
and tender diſpoſition, very ſlight marks of 
diſpleaſure or approbation will produce a. 
powerful effect; an angry look or word will 
ſucceed better as a corrective on ſuck an 
one, than ſtripes on the back of the auda- 
cious. On a truly ingenuous mind, praiſe 
and ſhame will at all times be fufficient. 
On the intermediate forts, thoſe who are 
neither remarkable for tenderneſs of feel- 
ing, nor generoſity of nature, and who 
conſtitute the common herd, and the greater 
part“, I with regret aſſert, that it will be 
ſometimes indiſpenſably neceſfary to inflict 
corporal puniſhment +. To inveigh againſt 


* *OuTWw; ay NYNTAITO, Tovg 6. XenoTous 9 Morne bg 
of CNY OUG eva EXA&TECOU;» Tov; 0 peTHEL prog 
Thus he thought that the vexY Good and the veRY 
BAD avere indeed but few ; but that the MIDDLE $ORT 
were the moſ# numerous. PLATO, 


F Toy y X X0v as) or oe, iv * th¹αο,, ov Top. 
05vx». One ought to correct the bad that he may became 
better, but not the unfortunate, | PLATO, - 


Bb 2 it, 
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it, is no new topic. Long and conſtant ex- 
perience has decided on its abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. Declamation on this ſubject, as well 
as on others, deſerves little attention. 
Vet, even on the more hardened culprits, 
there are a few methods which may be tried 
previouſly to the infliction of extreme ſeve- 
rity. They may be confined from play on 
a holiday; they may be debarred a meal; 
they may be ſent to their chamber before 
their companions; their pocket allowance 
may be retrenched ; or an additional taſk 
may be aſſigned, The frequency of theſe, 
however, deſtroys their effect; and in many 
caſes it is not poſſible to avoid the uſe of 
the rod *. Capital crimes, ſuch as immo- 
ral actions, which, from the early depravity 
of the human heart, often abound in 
ſchools, muſt meet with a capital puniſh- 
ment. The greateſt degree of terror and 
diſgrace attends it, when inflicted with a 
few concomitant formalities, which ſome- 


Quo ſæpius monuerit, hoc rariùs caſtigabit. The 
tener the maſter admoniſhes „ the eſs frequently he vill 
chaſtiſe. QUuINTILIAN. . 

But this is not univerſally true ; for frequent re- 
proofs loſe their efficacy, by their frequency. 


times 
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times operate when the pain would be diſ- 
regarded. After all, they who are con- 
verſant with boys, know that there ſome- 
times ariſe individuals ſo hardened by na- 
ture or habit, that they can bear every 
pain with alacrity, and glory in their 
ſhame. For ſuch ſpirits, a ſea-life opens 
the only refuge. | 

Lenity, however amiable its motive, 
when ill judged“ and exceſſive, is in effect 
cruelty. It is eaſy to enlarge in its praiſe, 
and almoſt any thing advanced in recom- 
mendation of it will find an attentive audi- 
ence, But when ſpeculation is reduced to 
practice, the ſober deciſions of experience 
mult ſuperſede the flouriſhes of fanciful de- 
clamation. Artificial rhetoric may adorn 
any quality, and recommend any conduct; 
but nothing is permanently advantageous, 
or can be confidently relied on, which has 
not the ſanction of the mother of wiſdom, 
experience. Some degree of ſeverity is, 
and has ever been, adopted in our beſt 


* Impunitas peccandi maxima illecebra, Inpunity 
is the greateſt inticement to the commiſſion of offences. 
| 8 Cre, 
Bb 3 ſemina- 
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ſeminaries; and bodily puniſhment” is ap- 
Pointed by the ſtatutes even of. our uni- 
verſities, though, indeed, never inflicted in 
the preſent age. Milton is ſaid to have 
been one of the laſt who underwent an 
academical flagellation, So generous a 
ſpirit as was his, it may be preſumed, 
could not have deſerved it; and indeed the 
kind of diſcipline is highly improper in 
the univerſities. But in ſchools, the ge- 
neral practice, as well as reaſon, may 
juſtify it; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
all the maſters who have preſided in our 
public ſchools, have been injudicious or in- 
kumane. 

The inflicion of puniſhment requires 
great judgment, and great command of 
remper; judgment to proportion the de- 
gree of ſeyerity to the degree of mental 
feeling, or want of it; and command of 
temper, that the cool reſult of the dictates 
of juſtice may not appear the effect of 
anger and revenge“. Not to be able to 

command 


In emendando ne acerbus, &c. Quidam ſic ob- 
jurgant quaſi oderint. One muſt not be bitter in cor- 
FTE ba Co Jome roman as if they hated the boy. 


QUINTILIAN» 
The 
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command paſſion, is to ſet a bad example 
to the ſcholars, and to leſſen authority, by 
ſhewing weakneſs ;' for it is great weakneſs 
in an inſtructor to be often carried away 
by the impulſe of anger“. He who does 
not check his rage, will find it grow 


The maſter, in my opinion, ſhould act with the 
coolneſs and ſteadineſs of the laws, which inflict 
puniſhment on crimes, without attending to perſons. 


But Dr. Prieſtley thinks it ſhould appear to be 
the affect of anger; and he gives ingenious reaſons. 
See his Obſervations on Education. 

* I would puniſh you as you deſerve, ſaid Seneca, 
to his ſlave, if I were not in a paſſion. 

Lord Kaims, like every other humane man, diſap- 
proves of the ſeverity of ſchool puniſhments. But I am 
not ſure that the following cenſure is quite juſt. 

«© To dwell upon theſe inftances, ſays he, would 
be irkſome. I confine myſelf to one, illuſtrious in- 
deed, as it relates to Eton, a ſchool in high vogue. 
In that ſchool, there ſtands expoſed to open view the 
TERRIBLE block that the boys muſt kneet upon to 
receive a flogging ; perhaps as often from the bad 
humour of the maſter, as from the demerit of the of- 
fender. And that the boys may never loſe ſight of 
puniſhment, matters are ſo contrived as to furniſh 
examples once a week at leaſt, chiefly on Monday, 
which, in the language of the ſchool, has obtained 
the illuſtrious appellation of the Day of Doom. 
Would one imagine, that a diſcipline ſo brutal ſhould 
ſtand firm, eyen againſt the humanity of modern 


manners!“ 5 
B b 4 habitual ; 
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habitual ; and it will lead him to ſudden 
acts of injuſtice and cruelty, which he will 
immediately repent of, without being 
able to make any adequate reparation for 


breaking the ſpirit of an innocent and in- 
jured child“. 


The following paſſage on the propriety of exacting 
from young perſons, an implicit ſubmiſſion to reaſon- 
able authority, ſeems worthy of attention. 

* It is of great importance that children and young 
perſons be accuſtomed to ſubmit, without difficulty 
and reluctance, to proper authority; by which is meant 
ſuch authority as it is for their own good, and the good 
of ſociety, that they ſhould ſubmit to; becauſe that 
habit of ready ſubmiſſion, and the temper of mind 
which accompanies it, will be of unſpeakable ſervice 
to them, and to every ſociety of which they ſhall be 
members, through life. Now this can only be enforced 
by the parent, or tutor, abſolutely inſiſting upon ſub- 
miſſion, without ever retracting what has once been 
peremptorily enjoined, and without ever remitting the 
penalty which has been once threatened for an offence, 
unleſs ſome ſufficient and manifeſt reaſon intervene, 


Mankind always yield to neceſſity, and when their 
ſituation is properly underſtood by them, they do it at 
once, and without pain, A child that finds it abſolutely 
impoſſible for him to reach the moon, will never ſtretch 


his hand towards it again. If he be ſhut up in a room, 


he will never think of puſhing againſt the wall, becauſe 


he never knew it give way to him ; but he will go to 


the door, and make repeated attempts to force his way 

out there, becauſe he has known the door to open. It 

E the ame as man in every period of life.” 
„ Dr. PRIESTLEY» 
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SECTION XXXV. 
ON THE PASSIONS AND VICES OF BOYS, 


Ox Sid vrke dre d The vouy EN . co,? n 
are vie & ur, Je we GA irate I Know not on 
ewhat a ſerious and ſenſible man ſhould rather employ 


himſelf than on his ſon, that he may be rendered as good 
a man as poſſible. 


| Quid leges fine moribus ? ; 
What fignify laws without good morals ? Hos. 


X 7 HOEVER has had experience 
among young people, will have 
remarked, how early, and with what vio- 
lence, the vicious propenſities of human 
nature diſplay themſelves *. To eradicate 
them 1s difficult, and perhaps impoſſible, 
But they may be reſtrained and weakenedF» 
; ſo 


* Moſt men employ the firſt part of their life to 
make the remainder miſerable. 
MarcHloONEsS DE LAMBERT. 
+ Si literis non potes, ad virtuti tude. Nemo non 
ad illam ſatis ingenioſus ubi non acumen quzritur, ſed 
voluntas. . . Majus tutiuſque eſt virtute quam literis 
clarum fieri. , . Quod f1 ad virtutem animi, litera- 
rum lux acceſſerit, tum demum conſummatum quid- 
dam atque perfectum eſt id quidem, fi qua in rebus 
kumanis poteſt eſſe perfectio. Ion cannot ſtudy ler- 


ters, 
7 


PLATo. 
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ſo as to be rendered leſs dangerous to future 
felicity. 
There are many moſt deſtructive vices of 
boys, againſt which no vigilance can ſuffi- 
ciently guard. All that a maſter can do, 
1s, to check any tendency to them when he 
happens to detect 1t, to correct all conver- 
fation and behaviour which lead to the 
commiſſion of them, and to take care that 
the pupil is obſerved in retirement as cloſely 
as circumſtances will allow. Some vices 
are ſo indelicate, as ſcarcely to admit of 
being mentioned *, But where there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect any boy of being habi- 
tually guilty of ſuch, delicacy muſt not 
prevent a ſupefintendant from repreſenting 
the conſequences in colours as frightful as 


gers, ſtudy virtue. There is nobody who is not ingenious 
| enough to be good, fer it is not Jo much acuteneſs which 
tc required as inclination. It is greater and ſafer to be- 
come famous for virtue than learning. But if io virtue 
learning ſhall be added, then at laft ariſes ſomething 
conſummate and perfect, if there can be any perfection iu 
Suman affairs. PETRARCH. 
* Quzdam flagitia heneſte non poſſum dicere. 
Some crimes one can hardly ſpeak of Wer decency. 
Cic. 


— Tot puerorum 
Obfervare manus, &. Juv. 
the 
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the imagination can conceive. This is a 
painful taſk, and requires great addreſs in 
the execution. I am convinced, much mi- 
ſery has ariſen in the world from neglecting 
to perform it. Difficult as it muſt be to a 
man of delicacy, yet it is certainly deſire- 
able, that while he gives moral diſſuaſives 
acainſt vice in general, he ſhould ſpecify 
ſome vices, and paint in lively colours the 


particular ill conſequences which ariſe from 


them. If virtue in itſelf does not appear 
deſirable, or vice deteſtable, yet the idea, 
that vice will occaſion pain, diſtempers, 
imbecility, and premature old age, muſt 
have weight. Irregular and intemperate 


paſſions, indulged at a boyiſh age, will 


blaſt all the bloſſoms of the vernal ſeaſon 
of life, and cut off all hope of future emi- 
nence. The mind will ſympathize with 
the body, and both will be reduced to a 
wretched ſtate of weakneſs by too early and 


exceſſive indulgences. Diſeaſe will infalli- 


bly follow vice, and blaſt every bloſſom of 
youth*, I dwell with earneſtneſs on this 
ſubject, 


8 paulatim ver id nitidum, flos ille juventz 
Diſperiit, vis ILLA ANIMI ; tum ſqualida tabes 
Artus, 
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ſubject, becaufe the ſucceſs of all our cares 
in education depends upon it. Add to 
this, that innocence is of greater value than 
learning. 

The iraſcible paſſions of boys are often 
very violent. When they diſplay their ef- 
ſects in acts of premeditated malice and 
revenge, they ſhould certainly meet with 
correction. A judicious maſter will give 
general admonitions on the neceſlity of re- 
ſtraining the paſſions, and in particular caſes 
will apply proper puniſnment. He vill do 
right to repreſent malice and revenge as 
by no means the effects of a generous and 
noble ſpirit, but of a bad and an effeminate 
heart. It will indeed be much better to 
bring any improper behaviour into diſgrace, 

Artus, horrendum ! miſeros obduxit, et alte 

Grandia turgebant fœdis abſceſſibus offa. 

Ulcera, proh divim pietatem ! informia pulchros 

Paſcebant oculos, et deæ lucis amorem, 

Paſcebantque acri corroſas vulnere nares. . . . 

Illum alpes vicinæ, illum vaga flumina flerunt ; 

Illum omnes Ollique dez, Eridanique puellz 

Fleverunt, nemorumque dez ruriſque puellz 

Sabinuſque alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. | 

FRACASTT. Syphilis. 


Et CASTUM amilit, POLLUTO CORPORE, FLOREM. 
| | CATULLUS- 


than 
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than to animadvert upon it with ſeverity, 
Time, and experience of their bad influ- 
ence on perſonal happineſs and reputation, 
will be the moſt effectual remedies for the 
diſorders of the angry paſſions. Many of 
them gradually loſe their force as reaſon 
arrives at maturity, and time effects a re- 
formation, which art could never produce. 
Much. leſs evil happens to young perſons 
from the 1raſcible, than from the concupiſ- 
cible affections. Still, however, great care 
ſhould be taken to reſtrain them, and reli- 
gious arguments ſhould always and princi- 
ally be applied; for the indulgence of the 
jraſcible paſſions particularly militates againſt 
dhe ſpirit of chriſtianity. ö 
F Boys are apt-to be obſtinate ad fallen 
©FJ Nothing cures theſe diſtempers ſo effectu- 
ally as ridicule, They ſhould be laughed 
out of theſe. diſagreeable diſpoſitions by 
their ſchool-fellows; and, indeed, this is 
one of the great advantages of public edu- 
cation, that boys ſhame each other from 
many abſurd and odious habits, which the 
private pupil may retain through life. 
Boys are uſually ungrateful to their in- 
ſtructors, ready to ſpeak ill of them, re- 
vengeful 


*. 
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vengeful after proper correction, and prone 


to be unthankful for the kindeſt treatment. 
Parents muſt remove this fault, by diſre- 
garding their malice, and by ſhewing e 
titude to the maſter. 


The buſineſs of correcting the paſſions and 
bad habits of children, belongs in a parti- 
cular manner to parents“; but as children 


are often kept at ſchool, and at a diſtance 
from parents, during the puerile age, it 


ought undoubtedly to be comprehended in 
the plan of ſcholaſtic education. But pa- 
rents have their ſons at home ſome part of 
the year. At thoſe times, I am ſorry to 
obſerve, that they often foment by encou- 
raging bad paſſions. Many conſider anger 


and revenge as marks of a manly ſpirit, 


and, by ſeeming pleaſed with their moſt 


violent effects, by laughing at them, or by 


not diſcountenancing them, give them ad- 


ditional force. The parents ought to be 


The education of children, according to the laws 
of God and nature, belongs to the parents themſelves. 
Inſtructors in the ſchoo! are merely the ſubſtitutes and 


repreſentatives of the parent. In caſes of incapacity, 


or want of opportunity, they may be properly engaged; 


but it is not to be expected that ſubſtitutes can ever 
equal the ardour and ſincerity of a principal. 


5 ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently conſiderate to ſecond the maſ- 


ter's endeavours, both by precept and ex- 


ample, when they have their children; at 


home. Though they may be diverted. 
with a boy's petulance and paſſion, during 
the ſhort time he is with them, they ſhould 
not ſhew themſelves pleaſed ; but ſhould 
conſider, that theſe beginnings will in a few 


years grow to ſuch a height, as one day to 


deſtroy cheir ren $ s oappihels Ard their 


Own. 


If any really think, and 1 believe hep 


do, that violent paſſions are ſigns of parts 


and genius, I will beg leave to aſſure them, 
that I have known the ableſt * boys of the. 
mildeſt 


»The love of letters operates as an excellent re- 


vulſion on many violent paſſions of the youthful age. 
Non pertimiſcendum eſt, ne voluptatis irretiantur 


illecebris qui ætatis ſuæ florem literarum ſtudiis dedi- 
candum eſſe ſtatuerunt. Tanta ſiquidem eſt oblecta- 


tio, paulatim acquirenda cognitione rerum ſeſe paſ- 

centis animi, ut ea qui fruuntur, ab iis neque laboris 
tædium, neque avocantium vol luptatum blanditiæ ſen- 
tiantur. Itaque ſapienter poetaz, cum cæteros amnes 
Deos Veneris imperio ſubdidiſſent, in Minervam modo 


et in Muſas nihil ei, nihil Cupidini juris eſſe volue- 


runt. There is no fear left they ſhould be enſuared in 
the allurements of pleaſure, who have reſolved to devote 
the un of their age to the purſuits of literature. 


Sznce 


— 
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mildeſt affections, and the greateſt dunces 
the moſt addicted to every bad paſſion, in 


their moſt violent degrees. However this 
may be, the paſſions are certainly the 


cauſes of the greateſt miſeries of human 
nature; and not to diſcourage them in 
boys, under all circumſtances whatever, is 
extreme cruelty *. * 


Since 2 great. 15 ak delight of the ad fteding elf 
avith the gradual acquiſition of knowledge, that by thoſe 


who enjoy it, neither the fatigue of application nor the 
enticing adocations of pleaſure are perceived, MWiſely 


then did the poets determine, when they had ſubjected all 
the other Gods to the Empire of Venus, that neither foe 

nor Cupid ſhould hade any juri/aifion over Minerva or 
the Muſes. MureTtvs. 


I will recommend to young people of the age of 


nineteen or twenty, Dr. Prieſtley's *© Conſiderations 


for the Uſe of young Men,“ as an excellent book. It 
does the author great honour, as he certainly would 


not have written it in the manner he has done, if he 


had not been a true friend to virtue. 


Non eſt, non, mihi crede, tantum ab koflibus: ar- 
matis, ætati noſtræ periculum, quantum ab circumfuſis 
undique voluptatibus. There is not, believe me, there 
es not ſo much danger to youth from a hoſt of armed ene- 
mies, as there is from the allurements of pleaſure which 
every where ſurround them, \ Livy. 


And reſtraints ſhould be laid on all young men, 
without regard to RANK or fortune, — from the. 


PRINCE, or AN HEIR TO A CROWN, down to the 
meaneſt 
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meaneſt ſubject. No one is tod GREAT to be check- 
ed by a father or a governor. 

Si non 

Intendes animum. Studiis et rebus honeſtis 
Javidia vel amore vigil torquebere. 


If you do not apply your mind to fludy and virtuous 
objects, yon will be tormented with envy or love, as 
you lie awake on your bed. Hos. 

lt would be happy if ſome vices of a peculiarly un- 
natural and atrocious kind, could be entirely concealed 
from the knowledge of young perſons; and, with care, 
it may perhaps be done, till they be too old to be in 
much danger from temptation to them. In general, 
however, I would neither conceal from young perſons 
the knowledge of vice, or deny that temporal adyan- 
tages and pleaſures may attend vicious indulgencies ; 
but let them be always given to underſtand, that theſe 
advantages and pleaſures are dearly purchaſed ; and 
that, though, for a time, no ble inconvenience may 
attend the career of vice, the time of recompence will 
Jurely overtakt the votaries of it at laſt; and that no man 
will ever violate the rules of temperance, chaſtity, or any 
other virtue, without being made Jufficiently to repent of 
t. Ae of pleaſure, as it is improperly called, 
never fails to have moſt dreadful intervals of languor and 
diſappointment. When the common amuſements have 
loſt their ſtimulus, ſo that plays, operas, and aſſemblies, 
can hardly keep the men of pleaſure awake, and when 

they have had a ſurfeit of all ſenſual indulgence, 
they have no recourſe but caminc.... . High gaming 
is the greateſt enemy to any thing tranquil, gentle, bee 
nevolent, and generous . . . It cheriſhes every paſſion 
that has any thing ſordid, dark, and malignant ia it; 
ſo that when carried to exceſs, and Joined to diſtp- 
pointment, it is no wonder that it ends in riot, dif- 
traction, deſpair, andſelf-murder.” Dr. PRiESTLEY. 
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SECTION R . 


on KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN 
EARLY AGE. 


4 And verilie they bee feweſt in number, that bee 
happie or wiſe, by unlearned experience. And looke 
well upon the former life of thoſe fewe, whether your 
example be old or young , who, without learning, have 
gathered, by long experience, a little wiſdome, and 
ſome happineſs; and whan you doe confider, what 
miſchiefe they have committed, what e they 
have eſcaped (and twentie for one doe periſh i in the 
adventure) than thinke well with yourlelfe, whether 
ye would, that your own ſonne ſhould cum to wiſdom 
and happineſs by the way of ſuch experience or no.“ 
RoER AscHAM. 
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HE knowledge of the world, in its 

| comprehenſive ſenſe, is a knowledge 
greatly to be deſired. To underſtand the 
human heart, to know human manners, 
laws, languages, and inſtitutions of every 4 
kind, and in various nations, and to be 
able to reflect on all theſe with moral and ; 
political improvement, is an attainment W 
5 ---+- * worthy i 


LU 
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worthy of the greateſt ſtateſman and the 
wiſeſt philoſopher *®. _ 

But there is a knowledge of the world of 
a very inferior kind, but which many pa- 


rents value at a high Price f. Greek and 


Latin 


* Hzxc omnia noſſe ſalus eſt loleſcentalis The 


inowledge of all theſe things is 'indeed Safety to young 


men—but not the knowledge of wites, and the arts of 
deceit. EIn. 


| + © The affair of KNOWIN G THE worLD, aboiſt 
which weak AND FANTASTIC people make ſo much 
noiſe, and which one hears them perpetually inſiſting 
upon with ſo much ſufficiency, is, of all others, the 
niceſt and moſt momentous ſtep that is made in educa- 
tion. A young man, they tell us, muſt know the 
world; therefore, ſay they, puſh him into it at 
once. . . I, on the other hand, take upon me to ſay, 
Therefore keep him out of that world, as long as you 
can . . +» See then if the proper way to ſecure him 
from theſe inconveniences, be not to keep him at a 
diſtance from the world ; and when you let him into 
ſome knowledge of it, to do it ſeaſonably, gradually, 
and circumſpeRlly ; ; to take the veil off from ſome 
parts, and leave it ſtill upon others; to paint what he 
does not ſee, and to hint at more than you paint ; to 
confine him, at firſt, to the beſt company, and pre- 
pare him to nate allowances even for the beſt ; to pre- 
ſerve in his breaſt the love of excellence, and enco urage 
in him the generous ſentiments he has ſo largely im- 
bibed, and ſo perfectly reliſhes ; yet temper, if you 
can, his zeal with candour, inſinuate to him the pre- 
rogative of ſuch a virtue as his, ſo early formed and 
CES ſo 
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Latin are always mentioned with contempt, 
on a compariſon with it. In compliance 
with cuſtom indeed, and to get him out of 
the way, the boy is placed at ſchool ; but 
the knowledge to be gained there is little 
eſteemed by the empty votaries of faſhion. 
Men and things *, not words, are magiſte- 


ſo happily cultivated, and bend his reluQant ſpirit to 
ſome aptneſs of pity towards the ill- inſtructed and the 
vicious; by degrees to open to him the ill condition 
of that world to which he is approaching, yer ſo as to 
preſent-to him, at the ſame time, the certain inevita- 
ble miſery of conforming to it: laſt of all, to ſhew 
him ſome examples of that vice which he muſt learn 
to bear in others, though deteſt in himſelf , .. Ina 
word, to inform the minds of youth with ſuch gradual 
intelligence, as may prepare them to ſec the world 
without ſurpriſe, and live in it without danger.“ 
See Bp. Huxp. 
10 Nonulli, dum T,, ut aiunt, DOT bv ad res ai 
cendas feſtinant, ſermonis curam negligunt, & male 
affectato compendio, in maxima incidunt &; ;/pendia. 
Etenim cum res non niſi per vocum notas cognoſcan- 
tur, qui ſermonis vim non callet, is paſſim in rerum 
quoque judicio cæcutiat, hallucinetur, deliret neceſſe 
eſt. Some, while they haſten anno wow WITH UN. 
WET FEET, as they ſay, to learn things, negle# the care 
of language am words, and unfortunately rhe, Fa 
Hawe found à porter way, go the longeſt way about. 
at things cannot be known but by words, the marks of 
things, he who underſtands not words, muſt neceſſarily be 
Blind, ws Lament and foe. in his jadgment of tings. 
ERASMUS. 
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rially pointed out as the proper objects of 
ſtudy, by thoſe who know little of men, 
things, or words. It is not the knowledge 
of books, ſay they, which he is to purſue, 
but the knowledge of the world ; ignorant 
that the nale of books is 8 to 
gain a valuable knowledge of the world. 
The parents who give ſuch directions to 
their children, are themſelves merely peo- 
ple of the world, as it is called; perſons 
for the moſt part of very moderate under- 
ſtandings, who have never made any ſolid 
improvements in learning, and conſequently 
never felt its pleaſures or its advantages. 
They have perhaps raiſed themſelves by 
dint of worldly policy, by the little arts of 
ſimulation and diſſimulation“; and having 
ſeen the efferte of qreſs, addreſs, and an 


9 
DE 


» use homines . . aliud clauſum i in pecto- 
re, aliud promptum in lingua habere; Au IcITIas, 
INTMICITIAS; non ex re, fed ex commodo eſtimare ; 
magiſque vultum quam jngenium bonum habere. 
Moſt. daftardly men they have one thing, concealed in 
their heart, and another at their tongues end. They en- 
tcrtain friendſhip or enmity, not according to their real 
fentiments, but according to convenience. They have 
rather a geen outward oppearance rhan a good diſpoſi- 
ben. SaLiusr, | 


Ge attention 
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attention to exterior accompliſhments, but 
at the ſame time having been totally unac- 
quainted with real and ſolid attainments, 
they are naturally led to wiſh to give their 
children the MosT uSEFUL education, which, 
according to their ideas, is a knowledge of 
the world. 
But what is this knowledge of the world ? 
A knowledge of its follies and its vices; a 
knowledge of them at a time of life, when 
they will not appear in their true light, 
CONTEMPTIBLE IN THEMSELVES, AND THE 
SOURCES OF MISERY ; BUT FLATTERING AND 
PLEASURABLE. To fee theſe at a boyiſh 
age, before the mind is properly prepared, 
will not cauſe an abhorrence, but an imita- 
tion of them. To introduce boys to ſcenes 
of immoral and indecent behaviour, is to 
educate them in vice, and to give the 
young mind a foul ſtain, which it will ne- 
ver loſe. 5 
And yet I have known parents, in the 
metropolis, ſuffer boys of fourteen or fif- 
teen to roam whitherſoever they pleaſed, 
to frequent places of public diverſions by 
themſelves, to return home late in the 
evening, and all this with plenty of mo- 
| ney, 
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ney *, and without giving any account of 
the manner of conſuming either that or 
their time f. The parents were pleaſed with 

1 ' their 


* Plautus favs, it is Fg to put a knife into the 
hands of a child, than 1 money. 


+ Inepta patris lenitas et facili prava. 

The abſurd lenity and pris wle. of 4 

father. | 
Obſonet, potet, oleat unguenta de meo. 5 

Amat? dabitur a me argentum ubi erit commodum. 

Fores effregit? reſtituentur: diſcidit 

Veſtem? reſarcietur, — FACIET QUOD LUBET, 


Sumat, conſumat, perdat, decretum eſt pati. 


Let him eat, drink, and adreſs at my expence. Is he in 
love? I will give him money whenever it Gall be conve- 
nient to him. Has he broken doors ? They ſhall be mended. | 
Has be torn a garment ? It. ſhall be ſeed up again; he 
ſhall do what he pleaſes, let him take, ſpend, and de- 
roy -I am reſolved to bear it. TER. 
Detur aliquid ætati; ſit adoleſcentia liberior ; non 
omnia voluptatibus denegentur ; non ſemper ſuperet 
vera illa & direQa ratio. Vincat aliquando cupiditas 
voluptaſque rationem . . . poſtremo cum parverit 
voluptatibus, dederit aliquid temporis ad ludum zta- 
tis atque ad inanes haſce adoleſcentiz cypiditates, re- 
vocet ſe aliquando ad curam rei domeſticz, rei foren- 
fis, reipublicz, ut ea quz ratione antea non perſpexe- 
rat, ſatietate abjeciſſe, experiendo contempſiſſe vide- 
atur. Let ſome allowance be made for age; let youth 
have a little liberty; do not let every thing be denied 0 
pleaſure ; let not that ſtrict and unerring reaſon always 
prevail, Let deſire and pleaſure ſometimes get rhe Better | 


Eu +: — 
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their ſon's proficiency i in the knowledge of 
the world ; the fons were pleaſed with li- 
berty. All, for a ſhort time, went on to 
their mutual ſatisfaction. But after a few 
years a ſad reverſe uſually appeared. The 
boy became a ſpendthrift, and a deauchee ; ; 
alienated his father's affections by incurring 
debt, and ruined his conſtitution by every 
ſpecies of exceſs. What remained after his 
money and his health were dimpated! ? No 
learning; no reliſh for the works of lite- 
rary taſte, The ſpring of life, when the 
ſeeds of theſe ſhould have been Town, was 


ef reaſon. At laſt, «hen he ſhall have indulged his 
plenſurcs, and ſpall have given ſome of his time lo the 
 emuſement of his age; and to theſe fooliſh deferes of youth, 
let him recall himſelf one day or other, to the cares of a. 
family, of forenſic buſineſs, of the public, that he may 
appear io have thrown aabay from 'ſatiety, to have de- 
piled from experience thoſe things which' he had not ſees 
' through before by the force of his reaſon. Ors. 
| Theſe are the very ſentiments of a profeſſed modern 
man of pleaſure. They were not the real ſentiments 
of Cicero. They are not found in any of his moral 
pieces, but in an oration. Now it is well known, that 
advocates, in a ſheath at the bar, will often advance 
opinions to ferve 2 cauſe, very diſterent from their 
own conv iction. 8 was certainly a man of ftrict 
virtue and ee e and ns, e: virtue both by 
precept and example, 


em ployed 
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employed in another manner. Nothing 
remained but a wretched and a painful old 
age, devoted to cards, dice, and illiberal 
conviviality. | bh 
It is uſual, in reaching this knowledge of 
the world, to ſpare no pains in acquainting 
the pupil with the tricks and deceits of 
mankind. Ar the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen, his mind is impreſſed with the ideas 
of ſharpers, hypocrites, and diſſemblers. 
He is taught to confider mankind in maf- 
querade, and to believe, that all with whom 
he has any intercourſe, have ſome deſign 
upon him. He is therefore armed with 
arts and tricks to counteract the attacks of 
his aſſailants, He is taught indeed to aſ- 
ſume the appearance of good qualities; but 
it is not for their own ſake, but merely to 
facilitate deceꝑtion. In the progreſs of this 
diſcipline, all the native ſentiments of truth 
and honour are neceſfarily diſcarded, Sup- 
poling that the deceiving arts, acquired by 
this mode of inſtitution, may ſerve inte- 
reſted purpoſes, yet the end is not worth 
the means. No wealth, no power, no 


popularity, can compenſate corruption of 
heart, and ſelf-abaſement. Such characters 
| | as 


1 


as have nothing but external accompliſh- 
ments to recommend them, may indeed be 
greatly admired and approved by vain and 
weak underſtandings, which penetrate no 
deeper than the ſurface; but they are de- 
ſpiſed by all the truly ſenſible, and pitied by 
all the truly good. 
Boys indeed, early U 4 in the world, 
uſually have a forwardneſs of behaviour *, 
and a degree of loquacity which pleaſes ſu- 
PArRCial people f. He who is attending 

to 


When a boy of thirteen or Cnr: has loſt the 
graceful infirmity of Waſting, there are ſmall hopes. 
But 


Erubuit ; ſalva res eſt. | 
While he bluſhes all is ſafe. TERENcx. 


+ The obſervations of Dr. Watts, on the ſubject of 
behaviour and external deportment, appear to me well 
| worthy of attention. 


But among all the accompliſhments of 1 
there is none preferable to a decent and agreeable 
behaviour among men, a modeſt freedom of ſpeech, a 
ſoft and elegant manner of addreſs, a graceful and 
lovely deportment, a cheerful gravity and good hu- 
mour, with a mind appearing ever ſerene under the 
ruffling accidents of human life. Add to this, a plea- 
fing ſolemnity of reverence when the diſcourſe turns 
upon any thing ſacred and divine, a becoming negle& 
of injuries, a hatred of calumny and ſlander, a habit 
of ſpeaking well of others, a pleaſing beneyolence and 

readineſs 
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to his books, and collecting ideas which, 
will one day render him a bleſſing and an 
honour to all with whom he is connected, i 
will appear dull, aukward, and unengaging 
to many, in compariſon with the pert ſtrip- 
ling, who has been plunged into vice and 
diſſipation before he knows the meaning of 
the words. The reception which the lat- 
ter meets with in company, gives him ad- 
ditional ſpirits, and the poor parents uſu- 
ally triumph awhile in the conſcious ſupe- 
riority of their judgment. In four or five 
years they commonly ſee and feel the effects 
of their folly. Their conduct, as it often 
undoubtedly proceeds from ignorance, is 
to be compaſſionated; but if ever it ariſes 
from affectation of ſingularity, pride, vici— 


ous principles, or careleſſneſs concerning 


readineſs to do good to mankind, and ſpecial com- 
paſſion to the miſerable; WIT R AN AIR. AND COUN- 
TENANCE, IN A NATURAL AND UNAFFECTED MAN 
ER, EXPRESSIVE OF ALL THESE EXCELLENT QUA- 


LIFICATIONS.” Dr. Warrs. 

I muſt here recommend Dr. Watts's IuPROVEM ENT 
or THE MinvD, and indeed all his didactic works, as 
admirably well adapted to form the riſing generation, 
and to inſtil thoſe virtuous and religious principles, 


which, in the faſhionable modes of education, are 
much neglected. 


their 
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their offspring, it deſerves the ſevereſt te. 


prehenſion. 

It is obyious, to obſerve in the world 
multitudes of beardleſs boys, aſſuming airs 
of manhood ®, and practiſing manly vices, 
to obtain a title to the appellation of men, 
The preſent age abounds with ſuch exam- 
ples. Theſe are the unhappy objects whom 
their injudicious parents have extruded 
from the foſtering wing into the wide 
world, beſore nature hag glyen ſufficient 
maturity, Their emaciated looks inform 
the f pectator, that a ſecret canker has prey- 
ed on the flower of their youth. Their 
words, their dreſs, their actions, all com- 
bine in proving that they are far adyanced 
in the ways of vice, and have been famili- 
arly acquainted with its conſequent miſeries. 
The years which ſucceed a vain, a wicked, 
and a moſt wretched youth, are often ſpent 


7 Citd prudentes, 
acerdotes, citd omnis officii capaces et curioſi. Early 
14 men, carty 22 ids, early fathers, early prieſto, 
early capable, and deſirous of Urne takiny every office. 
SEN ECA. 


I will remark in this place, that it is a fymptom of 


. 24 as in modern manners, that no vencra. 
tion is paid to old age. 33 


8 


LY 


citò mariti, citò patres, citò 
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in nurling a ruined for rune, and a . 
conſtitution-. | 

A moſt fatal miſtake is made by parents 
of all claſſes in the preſent age. Many of 
them ſeem to think vice and irregularity 
the marks of ſenſe and ſpirit in a boy; and 
that 1 Innocence, modeſty, ſubmiſſion to ſu- 
periors, application to ſtudy, and to every 
thing laudable, are the ſigns of ſtupidity. 
They often ſmile at the tricks of a young 
villain, and even ſeem pleaſed with boyiſh 
profligacy. Hence it happens, that their 
offspring frequently proves a ſcourge to 
them, and that they feel that ting, which, 
to uſe Shakeſpeare's expreſſion, is ſharper 
than a ſerpent's tooth, the ſting inflicted by 
a thankleſs, an immoral, an ignorant, an 
extravagant, and an infidel child Ff. A 
valuable acquiſition, this premature know- 


tedge of the world, which produces ſuch 


If they read a book at any time (fi quod eit inte- 
rim otii a venatu, poculis, alea, ſcortis. F they have 
any interval of leiſure from hunting, drinking, cards, 
Sc. It is a play-book or ſome pamphlet of news, 
and that at ſuch ſeaſons only when they cannot ſtir 
abroad, nor drive away time. Their ſole diicourſe is 
horſes, dogs, and what news ? Buro. 


+ Why 7 died | it not from the womb ? Job, iii. 11. 


fruits! 
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fruits! and that it often does produce 


ſuch fruits, obſervation. will abundantly 
evince®*, 


I cannot help thinking, that prudence, 
as well as reaſon and religion, requires, 


that a parent ſhould do all he can to preſent | 


his child to the community UNSPOTTED F. 
The faireſt fide of the world ſhould be 
exhibited to his view. Vice in every mode 
and degree ſhould be concealed. Diſho- 
neſty, in which I comprehend all the arts 
which are incompatible with truth, ingenu- 
ouſneſs, and ſimplicity of manners, ſhould 
never be mentioned but with deteſtation 
What then, ſays an obje&or, would 'you 


* „For the end anſwers the means. The childe was 
taught to obedience when it might ; now it 1s too 
olde to learn. The childe was not bended when it 
was tender; now it is too ſtiffe, it will follow its own 
bent. The parent may thank himſelfe for the evill 
conſequences from that negle&, and humble himſelfe 
to ſmart patiently, for ſmart he muſt, if he have any 
feeling. . . He had his childe in his hande, and might 
have carried him on fairly, and have taught him to 
knowe God, himſelfe, and his parents.” 
1 Woopward's Childe's Patrimonie. 


+ Sincerum eft niſi vas quodcunque infundis aceſcit, 


Unleſs the weſjel is pure, whatever FI pour into it will 


turn our. Hon. 


a | expoſe 
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expoſe him, unprepared and unappriſed, to 
a wicked and an artful world? No; 1 


would prepare him in the beſt manner, by 
fixing deeply in his boſom principles 'of 
piety and moral honeſty. He ſhould be 
kept under the eye of a parent, or a faith- 
ful inſtruftor, as long and as conſtantly. as 
poſſible. | And when he muſt be introduced 
into the world at large, let his inſtructor 
tell him what diſeaſes and what miſeries 
inevitably await immoral and intemperate 
indulgence “. With ſuch preparation, and 


with 


* Let him learn, that, i in 'all ſituations and cireum- 
ſtances of life, RECTITUDE OF CONDUCT, Whether 
the event, with reſpect to externals, be fortunate or 
unfortunate, is the only infallible ſource of human 
happineſs. The cardinal virtues Point out a ſtraight | 
road, eaſy to find, and pleaſant to travel. Go right 
forwards, and kalxeri [40k Ne, Wa; yirrres 3 ; oo yag as 
vn ov au $ you zante; 3) £506 T0670 amoCay Nun. 
Do not ' ſay ts me any more, how will it be ? for how- 
ever it be, you will ſet it right, and the event to you 
will be ys | EpricTEeTvus. 

Mrs. CazTER's Tranſ. 


Quiatilian fays, the art of oratory in actu poſita 
eſt, non in eventu, zs in the act, not in the event. We 
may lay the ſame of the art of life, 

E Ty Gl rah, x) t yabo, OL. HAT TON TEA op- 
@NE * * am 7. r i ith reſpect to things laudable 

a 


4bo ON KNOWING THE WORLD, &: 


with the bleſſing of Providence, which will 
probably ade it, there will be little dan- 
ger, but that a young man will make va- 
luable advances in virtue and learning, and 
receive their reward. 


and good in human I. ife, it is the right actors only that 
etrtain r the fpofſeffion of them. ARISTOT: 
See Har&1s's. Treatiſe on Happineſs. 
By purſuing objects which appear virtubus, great, 
aud noble, without regard to ſelfiſh and narrow mo- 
tives, vur nature bbcobiies: dignified: Brtcinut, 
ELATIORES FIERI VIDEMUR ; humana deſpicims, 
cogitanteſo ue ſupera ac cœleſtia, hæc noſtra ut exigua 
et minima contemrimus. M'. are lifted up, de ſeem to 
become more elevated ; abe d. eſpiſe human things, and fix- 
ing our thoughts on things above, lool down awith contempt 
on theſe concerns of « ours as = TT mean and little. 
_Cicens. 


05 whe tram he who i is early taught to know 
the world will certainly love it, and will conſider ſome 
of the greateſt trifles in it as matters of the highef, im- 
portance. Cour ANT and diverſions, however immo- 
ral, while they are FasH10NABLE will be ſought with 
more ardour than any of thoſe improvements and in- 
tellectual delights which the philoſophers ſo warmly 
and ſo juſtly recommend. What attention will a youth 
of fifteen pay to the Lyceum, or the portico, who is 
allowed to roam without controul in the vicinity of 
Covent-Garden. 

It is common to expariate on the value of bought 
experience ; but ſurely it is folly to buy that which 
a'ways coits dearly, and may be had gratis from books 
and living ingtructors. ; 


d X30: I 
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AND A LOVE OF TRUTH. 


Ego verum amo, verum volo dici mids MEND ACEM 


od. I love the uk; Iwill have wa truth told me, 
¶ hate a liar. T | PlAurus. 


Manga N * D 100 — EAETeE POE? EETQ 


THN TNQMHN. But chiefly, and befort all things; let 
bim be liberal in his Cogan opt W LAN. 


T is to be regretted, that at tice, 
- where intellectual accompliſhments have 
been taught with the greateſt ſucceſs, very 
little attention has been paid to moral in- 
ſtruction *.* From Tome defect in their 
original conſtitution, and from no fault of 
the preſent ſuperintendants, it has happens 
ed, that the whole time appropriated to in- 
ſtruction is engaged i in the PO W Beth 
ture alone. 


* Ofc 1570 Neeue 4isjundi doores, ſed iidem 
erant vivendi præceptores atque dicendi, ut ille apud 
Homerum, Phœnix. The teachers. were not ſeparuted, 
tut the inſtructors in the art of living ans ae were 
the Jane, as Phenix in Homer. e 
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40 ON INSPIRING A 


I really cannot comprehend how a n 
education“ can be complete, unleſs ſuch 
moral ſentiments be infuſed as become 4 
liberal mind. A love of truth . and a 
nice ſenſe of honour , appear t to me indiſ- 

penſably 


De liberalibas ſtudiis quid ſentiam ſcire defideras ? 
Nullam ſuſpicio nullum in bonis numero; 'QvoD ap 
ZS EXIT. + . Quare liberalia ſtudia dicta ſunt vides, 
quia homine libero digna ſunt. Czterim_ uxun 
STUDIUM VERE LIBERALE EST QUOD. LIBERUM ra- 
err. Do you defere to know what I think of liberal ftu- 
dies. I admire nene, I number none among good Audies, 
the end of which is money. . . . You ſee why they were 
called liberal Audies — becauſe they are worthy of a li- 
Beral man. But that ſtudy only is liberal which renders 
ene liberal, or of a free and enlarged mind. SzNeca. 


| [4 O HU xK& APPHEIAETIKOE, 9 AAHOETTI- 
| Kor. man of a great foul ; is 4 free Joeaker, and a 
Healer of wrath, ' Akisror. 
t The idea of honour is ſuſceptible of a greater 
degree of vivacity than any other ſentiment of the 
mind; and it ſeems as if nature had given it this force, 
to incline : men to aim more at perfection, and to in- 
duce them, upon proper occaſions, to ſacrifice to it 
the deſire of conveniences, pleaſures, and even life 
itſelf. All that is neceſſary is, not to miſtake the idea 
which. we 2 to entertain of perfection: 
Lt | . Father Gruvir.- 
Mi mores, hæc duri immota Catonis | 
Vita fuit, ſervare modum, ſinemque tenere, 
W ſequi, 2 impendere vitam, 


SENSE; or HONOUR; & &c. 407. 
| penſablibrequithe | in 3he charaRter of a real 


„ 


moral vir Ame ; en are hes i nobleſt | Fug : 
ments. H recommend, therefore, that every 
method may be purſued, which can fix them 
deeply in the mind of the pupil. it. 

Every obe who has been much conver- 
ſant with very young boys, muſt know-how 
prone they are to ſpeak untruths. The 
habit often grows up with them; and it is 
ſo connected with every thing mean, baſe, 
and ungenerous, that I never can expect a 

conduct good or _ from him! in whom! it 
greatly prevaililss. 


In a plan of * 0 1 e 
aſſociate every diſgraceful idea, which ohio! 
Bilge I. u Gino fi, Þ1 
Nao 550. {cd toti genitum ſe e credere E * TY 
juſtitie cultor, XI TDI SERVATOR ap” e whe: 
In commune bonus, nulloſque Catonis in actus 
Lahrer arten a8 9 ſibi nata voluptas. 
See Rowx's Lucan, lib. ii 6 
* T3 bed. deal. . 25 lie, is the mark = 2 
ferwile ming. . 0 i, PLUTARCH, 
Not even lies ſpoken j in jet, or innocent lies, are to 
be allowed. Plutarch ſays of Ariſtides, OU geen b 
& Ahe g= Cap 6 wess 70 Naos a reg, buds, F. oo by II- 
Ge Fu TR 55 | His nature WAS fixed in prin- . g 2 
ciple and inflexibly Juſt ; ; UE 70 meqns admitting a a lie even. 
"_ 


& % bs 
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44 © ON INSPIRING- $i 
: _ ingenuity can invent, to the idea of a. 
"Inſtead of teaching a boy ſimulation 
. I would ſtigmatize every 
deceitful trick with ia mark of infamy. The 
boy who had been guilty of any ſuch mean. 
neſs, ſhould be for ſome time compelled to 
fir: alone, and it ſhould be conſidered! a 
diſgrace to have any intereourſe with him. 
On the contrary, every reward, praiſe, and 
indulgence, ſhould be allowed in the ſight 
of the reſt, to him ho had acted or ſpoken 
in a manner Ae e open e 
nuous. 4347. 041.4851 10 0g bas 
If the IP is too callous to be affected 
with ſhame, the capital puniſhments of the 
fehool muſt be iaflicted on his perſon. It 
is a painful neceſſity. But I copfider. the 
habit of violating, truth, as. a plentiful 
ſouree of all moral turpitude , and I 
would neglect no methods which can pre- 
vent its arrival at maturity. I it is f- 


H 2 ** 
* Dio aziro; 5. No faith can 57 e in theſe 
bo Bude violated their integrity. 1 N Pix DAR. 
It was faid of the holy father Pope Alexander the 
VIth, and Borgias his ſon, The father never ſpoke 
what he meant, the ſon never did what he ſpoke.” 
Bad models! though Cy recommended. by 1 . 


anftructors. „ 
| 5 f 


SENSE, OF; HN OUR Ec. 4a 
ſtrained, . it. way probably grow vp till it 
inſtigates to the commiſſion of crimes of 
which the laws may. take cognizance. It 
| will inevitably deprive the perſon i in whom 
it appears, of their, eſteem, whoſe good 
opinion 1s truly deſirable, and will degrade 
him. beneath, the rank of a gentleman, how- 
ever elevated his condition. Were np 
other conſequences to. ariſe. than thoſe 
Wh hich terminate in the perſon $. Qwn mind, 
it would be ſtill moſt geſirable to plyck. the 
vice up by the roots, as ſoon as it appears 
to, vegetate. It renders the mind little fl 
narrow; it diſtreſſes it with the invention 
of deceit, with the fear of detection, and 
with the perpetual fabrication of poor ex- 
cuſes and falſe pretences. 

Boys ſhould alſo. be, taught to at ug 
and an honourable part in all their little 
pecuniary tranſa&ions, Fraud and covet- 
ouſneſs appear very early. If one is 
thoughtleſs and extravagant, there is ano- 
ther ready to take advantage of his extra- 
vagan ce, and to lend ſome of his little ſtore 
on exorbitant intereſt. Such practices un- 
reſtrained ſow the ſeeds of future uſury and 


3 Let boys therefore be obliged 
ä D d 3 to 


406 ON INSPIRING FED 


to give an account of their expences when- 
ever called upon; and wherever meannefs 
or fraudulent tricks are detected, let them 
be cbrrected by the infſiction of difgrice, 
or ſevere puniſhment. | I have ſeldom; in 
this Treatiſe, inſiſted on ſeverity of puniſh- 
ment. I never would urge it in the ex- 
treme, but for flagrant violations of mora- 
lity. 1 recommend it here, as 1 ſhould 
amputation for a mortified limb, becauſe ! 
think the ſalvation of every thing valuable 
depends upon it. A man without much 
learning may be happy and uſeful“; but a 
wicked man mult be wretched, and * 


4.» It has been aids ſugtefied that Jean FOR not 
a favourable influence on the morals. If this is ſome- 
times true, it probably ariſes from neglecting to give 
as much attention to moral as to literary inſtruction. 
It may alſo ariſe in ſome meaſure from the world's 
paying a greater reſpect to learning than goodneſs of 
heart. For, cry out,” ſays Montaigne, of one 
That paſſes by, to the people, O what a learned, and 
of another, O what 2 good man goes there 1 they will 
not fail to turn their eyes, and "addreſs their reſpect 
to the former. There ſhould then be a third eryer, 
0 the: a and coxcombs ! ig | 

| Moxraiexz 8 Eflaps 

+ Nemo malus felix. | wk a 


| No bad man is en. 318% 27 ee. 
burden 


SENSE OF HONOUR; Sc. 4% 


burden to all around him. And the boy 
will ſcarcely fail 'of being a bad man, who 
is ſuffered to practiſe fraud and vice in his 
infancy, and without proper reprehenſion. 
"I've temptations which preſent them- 
ſelves to boys, and allure them to lay out 
money, are often irreſiſtible, T hey ought, 
therefore, to be allowed a little weekly ſti- 
pend. But proper precautions muſt be 
raken to prevent their expences exceeding 
their incomes. The habit of contracting a 
debt, is pregnant with fatal conſequences. 
Let the perſons, therefore, of whom they 
purchaſe their fruit and their toys, be ſtrict- 
ly enjoined not to give credit. I do not 
wiſh a boy to be reſtrained in expending 
his money, when once it is given him. I 
do not think it right that he ſhould be re- 
quired to hoard his allowance. A miſer at 
any age is pitiable and contemptible, but 
a boy miſer is a deteſtable monſter. If all 
that is mean and ſelfiſh is found at that pe- 
riod of life, what can be expected in old 
age? While care is taken to make a boy's 
dealings, wherever money is concerned, 
fair, open, and honourable, I would leave 


the expenditure of it to his own judgment. 
Dd 4 It 


* 


408 ON INSPIRING A, 
It is given him for his little innocent. r ges- 
ſures; and let not thoſe pleaſures be inter- 
rupted and ſpoiled by the unnecęſſ N inter- 
poſition of authority, „ 

1 infiſt on the neceſſity of furniſhing Wo 
young mind, as early as poſſible, with, 


principles of honour and honeſty, becauſe. 


they will then not eaſily be eradicated, 


and becauſe 1 conſider them as of much 


more importance to the ſtate * and the in- 
dividual, than the principles of literature. 
To ſend out into the world a youth adorned 
with all the arts of human learning, bog 
deficient in good principles and 

habits, is to let looſe upon mankind that 
fell animal of Prey, an accompliſhed 
linen f. | 


* Leere N, iav Trav i % To dνννν bayovs EI & 
ga The AYTH (HATPI AI) xaTeoxeva Gs TIOAITHN 
HILTON KAI AIAHMONA, vd cut WANs; 3 But i is 
fei ent, if each performs his oaun proper buſineſs. Now, 
if you have prepared for your country one honeſt and con- 

ſcientious member Yf it, have you done it no ſervice? 
Eriersrus. 
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SEN BE OF HONOER, de. 499 

I am ſorry to have ſeen many parents: 
pleaſed with artful management in their 
child, and attributing a ſoccefeful deceit tg 
ſuperior ſenſe,. They ſhould reprobate any. 
ſuch appearance, as the effect not of ſenſes 
but of CUNNING'® 5 #-low and: deſpicable 
quality, poſſeſſed in perfection a by the 
meaneſt intellects, combined with the. moſt, 
depraved deen | and ys human 


| Nature 23 


* w BA" o I L * 


as a Haid, is'a tame 3 8 hahah: . leach the 
advantage of '@ RIGHT EDUCATION” joined to & happy 
natural Uiſpoſtion, he uſually becomes. the diuineſt and 
tbe: gentleſt of all animals; but, not Jufficiently or not pro- 
perly educated,” the * beaft' on the yo of the earth. 
'.. PLATO» 
* Callidi literas contemnunt. 
Cunning minds deſpiſe literature. Lord Bacox- 
In truth, to them its charms are like a fine painting 
to a blind man. 
+ See De la Rochefoucault. 


Has mr: ENIETHMH x open Ix 000 th; 2 1 506 one 
gerne, ITANOYPTIA, ov ZOOTA, @Oawrai. All know- 
ledge ſeparated from juſtice and other virtue appears to be 
cunning, not wiſdom. _ PLaToN. Menzxenvs. 

There is a MORAL CASUISTRY, or Cunning, highly 
unfavourable to virtue. Antiqua ſapientia nihil aliud, 
quum FACIENDA et VITANDA præcepit: et tunc longs 
meliores erant viri; poſtquam docti prodierunt, bon 
deſunt. Simplex illa et aperta virtus in obſcuram et 
ſolutam ſcientiam verſa eſt, docemurque difputare, 


non 


4 ON A SENSE- OF HONOUR, &e. 


non vivere.  Artrent wwi/dom preſcribed only what wwas 
10 be done, aud <uhat abi and then men ere much 
better ; after men became learned, good, men became fearce. | 
at fnple and evident virtue is converted into an ob. 
fSenre and vague 2 aud a ave are 2 to diſpute, 
at t Hr 381 "SENECA. F 
Bene nnn qui rotink pines agere, quod 

| dubites, æquum . fit an iniquum: EQUITAS, £81M 
LUCET 1PSA PER SE ; dubitatio cogitationem fignifi- 
cat injuriæ. They 4 55 well, who forbid us to do any 
thing about wohich you doubt ubether it is juſt or unjuſt: 
for equity ſhines conſpicuous with its own luſtre; doubt 

zmplies an idea of injuſtice. Mb 1CERO.. 
But while we recommend free-ſpeaking and plain- 
dealing, we muſt caution againſt their extremes, rude- 
neſs and folly. ' The art of pleafing is certainly to be 
fludied, fo far as it is confiftent with truth and honour, 


One * be e. without * ſavage... 
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It is not poſſible that a man ſhould deliberate on a diwiner 
Jubjee, than on the proper method of bringing up bis own 
children,” and thoſe of his Fang. PraTo. 


F NSTRUCTION in. religious and, moral 

principles ought to come from a parent. 
For this reaſon it is, perhaps, that in many 
ſchools. there has been no proviſion made 
for Its "and. that. boys. have been well. ac- 
quainted with the claflics, and at the ſame 
time ignorant of the moſt obvious doctrines 
of religion“. 

But as ĩt oken happens, that 8 Ns 
not opportunities to give attention to this 
point, and, indeed, when their ſons reſide 
at ſchools, and at a diſtance from them, 
cannot take this office upon themſelves; it 


Vet after all the boaſts of ſcience, philoſophy, po- 
lite learning, and whatever conſtitutes a liberal edu- 
cation, there is nothing renders the mind ſo truly 
LIBERAL as RATIONAL RELIGION, or the generous 
and ſublime doctrines of Chriſtianity. 


becomes 


412 ON G GIVING BOYS A. 


becomes neceſſary to ſet apart, in places of 
education, ſome time. for religious inſtruc- 


tion. II Id fhou by-homearig beneglefted ; 


for if the mind is not early * tinctured with 


religious ideas, Tt Will not After wärds adfilit 
them without. great difficulty. 
ol The propereſt. day is obviouſly —— Sab- 
bath +" we: need not inſiſt . 2 


. i EC 


'In Rouſſeau's pit, 1 1 f 99.99 0 
young to be furnithed With religion ideas. 1 


ne Suffer not, ye Parents, the deceitfül bait! o 
gaudy. novelty to, ſedute you, Be cautious of trying 
on your children * dangerous experiment of a method 
not yet warrante by ſucceſs. Let the holy maxims 
of our forefathers, maxims ſo venerable for their au- 
shority and antiquity; be always preſent before your 
eyes. Be particularly careful not to neglect religion 
in the education of your children, In vain will you 
endeavour to conduct them by any other path. If 
THEY ARE DEAR TP YOU, if you "EXPECT: FROM 
THEM CREDIT AND. CQMUFORT, from religion muſt 
be derived their happineſs and your own. Take care 
that you, are not induced, by an idle vanity, to facr 
fice theſe innocent victims to a CRIMINAL LOVE OF 
SINGULARITY, and that the misfortunes in which 
you involve them may not, one day, contribute to 
your confuſion and deſpair.” Father GERDIIL. 

+ I cannot help animadverting- on ſome. TR AVEL- 

LED perſons, who endeavour to render Sunday a day 
of public diverſions, in imitation of foreign countries. 
Would it * rpc if the indignation of the "oO 
and 


* 


” 


SENSE OFOXELLOION! a 
attenflance'of the pupils at church. Thar 
duty is, I belle ve, never negleckech i in repu⸗ 
table ſckodls.: * But in the ebening, or im 
the intervals of divine Terviee; inſtruction 
may be givefr in private with great ad want 
tage. Various methods Have beemlifitrsdu- 
rd; but Lwöuld ſtill adhere to the church 
catecthitgs Let it be learned by heart] and 
explained in the moſt fatrillar manner by! 
the inſtructor. One of Secker's lectures 
mould be lowly and attentively read With 
remarks and explanarions, and the whole 
lecture ſhould conclude With! a chapter 
of the Old or New Teſtaitient read Nes 
inuſtrated. dodge pms, Ss a 

The number of books ritten. on Por 
poſe to introduce young people to religi- 
ous knowledge, is infinite: I would con- 
fine the attention of the ſcholar to the Cate- 


chiſm, Seckef's Lectures, Nelſon 8 e 
and the Bible 0 


and 1 Mould ariſe to adde of Golende; were . 
to ſee the ruling part of the nation countenancing 
ſuch profaneneſs ? The vain introducers of theſe in- 
novations ſtigmatize all: their opponents with the epi · 

thet of NARROW-MINEED, which moſt Ry haloogs: 

to n e e eee 


2 I Many 


tertaining to children. The cealy narrative. 


% ON GIVIN G BOYS A 
Many perſons have objected to the long 
eſtabliſhed method of teaching children to 
read, by uſing the Teſtament: they rather 
wiſh, that they ſnould be initiated by 
Eſop's F ables, or ſome ſimilar book. For 
my own part, I know of no bool ſo well. 
adapted to this purpoſe as the. Teſtament. 
The language is remarkably eaſy and fami- 
liar; and I will add, that the matter is en- 


pleaſes them, and I know of no one incon- 
venience which can reſult from the uſual 
practice. Poſſibly ſome advantages may 
attend it. It may impreſs on the memory 
many ſcriptural paſſages, which would ne- 
ver be properly attended to at another age. 
If we really believe the goſpel, we can ne- 
ver object to giving the young mind its 
firſt tincture of letters from the evangelical 
writings*. Perhaps the growing, neglect of 


* Many objeQions are very warmly urged againſt 
this practice, by thoſe whom we have no reaſon, to 
ſuſpe& of Deiſm. But our Saviour paid a moſt aﬀfec- 
tionate attention to children, and the ſimplicity of his 
goſpel is congenital to the ſimplicity of the young and 
unpolluted mind. He « ho has not read the goſpel in 
his infancy, may probably be too much diſguſted with 
Its 8 ah to read it afterwards with due veneration. 


3 "© this 


SENSE; OF RELIGION. 415 
this and other, practices of our fore father. 


may in ſome meaſure account for a m_ 
valence of irrelignnr...; 21g lan 


— 1 1. 13 7 
R * 41 * 4 1 


But as religion appears to me to be ta- 8 
ther an object of ſeatiment, or feeling, than 
of the underſtanding, eſpecially at a child- 
iſh age, I ſhould take more pains in inſpit- 
ing a pupil's heart with a glow of devotion; 
and with religious affections, than in filling 
the intellect with doctrines “, opinions, or 
and ſentiment. Let him be taught not 
only to call the Supreme Being his Father, 
but to love and revere hn n a piety ur | 
filial. 7 | 

The beſt tha of jr" 9 ee 
poſe, is to let him learn prayers compoſed 
in a pathetic, and at the fame time ra- 
tional manner, and repeat them morning 


* 
LEE $ 


e Volo autem bite dah operath; non ut omnium 
controverſiarum nodos ſciat folvere diſeipulus ac ſub- 
tiliffmas teneat diſtioctiones; ſed ut de fide ſuà ex 
principus ſacræ ſcripturæ fit certus. 1 wiſh theſe to be 
applied to, not fo as that the ſcholar may know beau to untie 
all' the knotry points of conte ſies, and be maſter of 
the moj# ſublile diſiindions, bat that he may be clear n 
his 1 from the e of MR 


© SeurFrenvs. 


and 
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and evening“. Paſſages from the Pfaltris 
mould alſo be learned. Mrs. Talbot's de- 
votional pieces may be adyantageobſly per- 
uſed, and à welE written hymn, or other 
religious compoſition in good verſe, may 
orcaſionally be committed to memory. 
Cate muſt! be taken, that the propef 
warmth of devotion deviates not into en- 
thuſiaſm. There will be no danger, if im- 
provement of underſtanding keeps pace 
with improvement of heart. To acquire a 
due ſenſe of the religion of the heart, will 
not be conſidered as a diſagreeable aſk; 
like the ſtudy of that religion which is often 
taught by the injudicious. It will afford a 

very lively pleaſure. The ſentimental af- 
ſections of boys are often extremely ſuſcep- 
tible, and theſe will be ins +4 nm 
by devotion. .. | 

The bulineſs of a ſchool would never 

commence or cloſe without a prayer. Boys 
may appear to give it little attention; and 
indeed they will not always ; join in ſuppli- 
cation with chat ſeriouſneſs and ander 


* Nec fruſtra 8 a numen. er i wain 
does he call upon an exorable daity. STATIUS. 


5 : 1 15 which 
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which is to be deſitred. Yet now and then 


the mind will be in ſuch a tone, as to be 


greatly affected with a proper prayer, and 
many will catch a ſpirit of devotion. Seeds 


will be ſown which, though they may 


lie a long while. without germinating, 


will one day. ſpring up, and. bear fruit in 
abundance. 


It is to be hoped, tha Wee are no pa- 
rents wicked and injudicious enough to 
have no regard to the religious eee 
of cheir children“. Wen will not only 
e contri- 


bs 1 Slope Tv YOu AY rat: eke, 846 Hu 
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tv Somerwilling to avoid Superſtition fall into the 


op 2 te extreme ,  dowonri 'ght atheiſm, overleaping what 5 


lies in the midſt, „ ARCH. 
But if parents ſhew no value for the offices of reli- 
gion, the little which boys are taught at ſchool muſt 


be loſt, where all that is good ouglit to be cheriſhed ö 


with peculiar care—even under a father* s eye. 


Idne tu miraris, fi raTxISsET filius? Can you 3. 


ſurpriſed that a fon mimics, the FATHER? Praurus. 
Probum eſſe patrem oportet qui gnatum ſuum he 
Eſſe probiorem, quam ipſus eſt, poſtulat. | 
That father ought to be good indeed, who requires that 
his ſon Joould be a better man than he is himſelf. Ipzu, 
Next to; religion, let the boy be early taught to 


as 


reverence. his reaſon ; to let it guide all his actions, | 


81 vis TIBI OMNIA SUBJICERE, TE SUBJICE RA- 
E e TIONI. 
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contribute to preſerve their innocence, and 

draw down the. bleſſing of Providence“, 
but will afford them in adverſity the beſt 
conſolation, and at ul times a n All 
| lwely pleaſure. > 


on. Multos reges, ſi ratio te rexerit. Ab ills 
diſces, quid et quemadmodum aggredi debeas. Ih 
ewiſh to ſubjett every thing to you, ſubje#" yourſelf 1 
reaſon, You, will rule many i neafon ſpall rule you. 
| You will learn from. her what you ought. 10 undertake, 
and how. 3 'Stngca. 

But it is eafy to preſcribe. To practiſe the rules, 
Hic labor, hoc opus. his it ibe difficulty ibis the 
wor; and here 1s ſeen the neceſſity of Grace. | 


* The END OF EEARNING is to repair the ruins of 
our firſt parents, by regaining to know God aright, and 
out of that knowledge to love him, to. imitate him, 
to be like him, as we may the neareſt, by poſſeſſing 
our ſouls of true virtue, which being united to the 
heavenly grace of faith, alen up the xrOH EST PER- 


FECTION, | MitTon.. 
«6 "There are many who paſs a thoughtleſs life i in a 
perpetual unconcern for religion, who are entirely 
taken up with the follies, amuſements, the hurry and 
buſinefs of the world, who baniſh all ſerious reflections 


as a melancholy em ployment, and make an art of for- 
getting themſelves. | 


„One great cauſe of this ſeems to be, a bad — 
tion. The inſtruction which is given to the lower 
and middle fort, is frequently an inſtruction which re- 
fates chiefly, if not ſolely, to this life. iT; they are 
aimed from idtemeſs or extravagance, 6 any other 

3 


2 . 
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vice, or if they are exhorted to any thing praiſe- 


worthy, it is often by no other arguments thati thoſe 
which are drawn from the bare preſetit advantage of 
diſadvantage arifing from a good or bad behaviour: 
.. . They are 1855 able to obſerve, that their in- 
ſtructors Iive as if the chief good of man conſiſted in 
profit and pleaſure, and a ſmall refuſe of time were 
ſufficient for the ſervice of God. 

55 Voung perſons of a higher rank and tation too 
often learn from example, if not from the mouth of 
their parents, that people of faſhion enter into this 


world TO TAKE THEIR, PASTIME THEREIN ; 3 that a 


great part of their life is to be ſpent i in faſhionable 


amuſements, the reſt in polite learning, or in POLIT]- 


CAL WISDOM, and in other temporal concerns ; 3 an 
that religion is either not to be minded, or that a few 
acts of it are to be now and then performed for the 


ſake of decency, and in civil coinpliance with cuſtom. 


*« By ſuch means it comes to paſs, that many young 
perſons have their ſenſes much, and their underſtanding 


little employed, or not to good purpoſe z that external 
objects take firm poſſeſſion of their minds, and are 


hardly made to give place to thoſe of more importance 
which reaſon and revelation ſuggeſt ; and that they 
are diſpoſed to fly from theſe to the WORLD, WITH 
WHICH THEY HAVE CONTRACTED AN EARLY Fas 
MILIARITY. "IS g 
* The common practice of the world, when we are 
grown up, has the ſame bad effect that a wrong edu 
cation, and the contagion of domeſtic faults, produce 
in our earlier days. When young perſons become 
their own maſters, they find themſelves ſurrounded with 
multitudes employed in vain diverſions, or in buſineſs 
almoſt as vain, Some they ſee purſuing wealth, ha» 
nour, and power, with as much induſtry as if they 
E e 3 were 
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were to live here for ever, and with as little mc 
as if there were no future ſtate: others they ſee con- 
triving how-to amuſe and entertain themſelves in the 
moſt agreeable manner, according. to their depraved 
taſte, and placing all happineſs in the pleaſure of the 
ſenſes. From the one ſort they learn to be moſt dili- 
gent about the things of leaſt value, and not ſcrupu- 
Tous concerning the methods to obtain them ; from 
the other, they/learn to fill up all their vacant hours 
with fooliſh or wicked diverſions ; from both, TO COM- 
FOSE THEIR MINDS INTO A FALSE SECURITY, to 
go non qua eundum eft, ſed qua itur, not where wiſ- 
dom directs, but where cuſtom leads; to imagine 
that it is ſafe to follow a multitude, and To LIvr 
LIKE OTHERS, and that what is fo common cannot be 
dangerous.“ | Joxrix. 

If, by accuſtoming children ro THE OUTWARD 
FORMS OF RELIGION, as by making them keep ſilence 
and kneel when others pray, &c. a general notion be 
gradually impreſſed upon their minds that ſome reve- 
rence is due to a power which they do not ſee, and 
that there exiſts an authority to which all mankind, 
the rich and great as well as the poor and mean, muſt 
equally bow, a good end will be gained. Beſides, by 
this means, a mechanical habit will be formed, which 
will not be laid aſide, till by degrees they come to 
know the reaſon of it, and to enter into it with un- 
e and 3 Ec. 


See Dr. Prieſtley's Obſerv. on Educ. 


Many of which dd as might be expected, very 
e | 
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1 is 3 to perceive, * — che _ 

univerſities are in leſs repute than they 
Were formerly. The rich and great, who, 
at one time, would on no account "have 
omitted to ſend their ſons thither, now fre- 
quently place them under ſome private tu- 
tor to finiſh them, as it is called, and then 
immediately ſend them on their travels. 
There ſeems, among all orders, to prevail 


a diſcontent * on the relaxation of diſci- 
pline, 


0 Some writers ſcem to think that univerſities are 
injurious to learning, and that inſtruction is likely to 
be beſt afforded, when the inſtructor is REWARDED 
SOLELY BY THE SCHOLAR. | They would have no 
foundations, no fellowſhips, no exhibitions. I fear, 
with all the appearance of profound wiſdom, theſe 
writers are not very ſolid thinkers. Have not theſe 
advantages called forth thouſands to literary eminence, 

TEAS E e 3 | 1. 
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pline, and the uſeleſs and frivolous exercifes - 
required We. the attainment * ee 

1 haye myſelf reſided wig in ane of. the 
univerſities (and the ſiſters are much alike), 
and I have ſeen in it many evils, - But I 
reſtrained my indignation by aſking myſelf 
the queſtion, where 1 could have been 
| placed 1 in this ſublunary world without ſee- 
ing many evils? I ſaw immorality, habitual 
drunkenneſs, idlenefs, ignorance, and va- 
nity, openly and boaſtingly® wenne | 


by N. n them opportunities 7 Lov they not — 


an inſinite number of uſeful ſcholars, who elſe 
wor have been condemned by poverty to mechanical 
fabours ? Do not great national eſtabliſhments for the 
education of youth, exclude thoſe UPSTART FRF=, 
TENDERS, who would only miſlead, by their i ignorance 
and effrontery, the ſimple, generous, and unfuſpe&- 
ing? Do not the. honours and emoluments of degrees, 
profeſſorſhips, beadſhips, and other diſtinguiſhed gffices, 
excite and reward literary excellence? I appeal for an 
anſwer to paſt times, if not to the preſent. Beſides all 
this, ought not LIBERAL inſtructors to be aca 
ef the caprice of their pupils? | 
In modern times, the moſt vicious onda. is A 
purſued for the saKE Or DISTINCTION, Without the 
LNSTIGATION OF PAS820N, Many young wen. bars. 
been ruined by the perverſe vanity of being called, in 
4 cant language, a BUCK, a PICKLE, or a KNOWING. 
ONE 3 debauchees and drunkards from affectation- 
them» 
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triumaphing without controul over the timi · 
dity of modeſt merit. Many things appear- 
od openly, that deſerved the warmeſt diſap- 
probation z but I ſtill knew there were ami - 
able and worthy characters, and excellent 
practices and inſtitutions, which were not ſo 
generally noticed, becauſe they did not force 
themſelves on the attention, but were con- 
cealed in the ſhade of literary retirement, 
Like the modeſt flowret, they were oversrun 
by the rankneſs of the weeds. 

I could eaſily account for the evils 1 be- 
held. It was not to be wendered at, that 
ſo great a number of young men, juſt eman- 
cipated from ſchool, and from a parent's 
authority, ſhould break out into irregula · 
rities, when encouraged by mutual example. 
Their paſſions were ſtrong, their reaſon 
immature, their experience defective. Pride, 
vanity, and the love of pleaſure, urged 
them to any conduct that could either 
confer diſtinction, or afford gratification. 
Many had money at command. Theſe 
moſt devoutly followed faſhion (that dæ- 
mon which allures the vain with irreſiſtible 
charms to all that is ruinous and ridiculous), 
E e4* on 
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and were cloſely purſued by other young 
men of ſpirit, as they called themſelves, 
who were obliged to contract a heavy debt 
to ſupport their extravagance“. I believe, 
under the ſame circumſtances, young men, 
in any place, would exhibit the ſame appear- 
ances ; and if AIR is too little h 


i ty 
vt Conſidering the « enormous expence of univerſity 


education, occaſioned by the influence of bad examples, 
and conſidering alſo the little emoluments of the inferior 
clergy, we muſt not wonder that manyiadopt the ſen- 
timents of an old writer, fince few are philoſophers, 
I had rather, ſaid one, make my childe a cobler 
than a preacher; a tankard-bearer than a ſcholar, 
For what ſhall my ſonne ſeke for learning, when he 
ſhall never get thereby a living? Set my ſonne to that 
whereby he may get ſomewhat. Do you not ſee, kow 
every one catcheth and pulleth from the church what 
| thei can? I feare me, one dai they will plucke down 
church and all. Call you this the goſpell, when men 
ſeke onlie for to provide for their bellies, and care not 
a groate though their ſoules go to helle? A patrone 
of a benefice will have a poore yngrame ſoule, to beare 
the name of a parſone for twentie marke or tenne 
pounde : and the patrone himſelf will take up for his 
ſnapſhare, as good as an hundred marke. Thus God is 
robbed, learnyng decaied, England diſhonoured, and 
honeſtie not regarded.” WiLson's Arte of Rhetorike. 
+ Vax artibus honeſtis pudor retinetur; nedum in- 
ter CERTAMINA VITIORUM. Modeſty is with difficulty 
preſerved by every honeft art. Much leſs amidft rival. 
ries for eminence in vice. Tacitus. 
and 
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and I think there is too little, the fault is 
not in the ſtatutes and regulations either of 
the univerſity or of the colleges, but in the 

age which will not impoſe or bear reſtraint. 
Jet there are officers whoſe hands are in- 
veſted with every neceſſary power; and there 
is little doubt; but that the very glaring 
abuſes which have ariſen up, while it has 
lain dormant, will at laſt beer n to 
exert its full force. 


When the diſcipline call be: ed 
nad the obſolete: exerciſes aboliſhed ®, no 
places in the world will be better adapted 
to a ſtudious life than our noble univer- 


ſities. Much ruſt has been contracted in 


As to logic, &c. which raw boys are obliged to 
learn, we may ſay in the words of Lord Bacon: 

4 Thoſe grave ſciences, logic and rhetoric, the one 
for judgment, the other for ornament, doe ſuppoſe 
the learner ripe: for both; elſe it is, as if one ſhould 
learne to weigh, or re or to paint the winde. 
Thoſe arts are the rules and directions how to ſet 
forth and diſpoſe the matter: and if the minde be 
empty thereof; if it have not gathered that which 
Cicero calleth Sylva and Supellex, ſtuffe and variety, 
to begin with thoſe arts, it doth work but this effect; 
that the wiſdome of thoſe arts, which is great 3 
univerſal, will EE MADE ALMOST CONTEMPTIBLE, 
AND DEGENERATE. INTO CHILDISH SOPHISTRY."” | 


Bacon, 
This 3 is really the caſe in the univerſities; 


them 


| 
| 
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them by time, many evils: deeply rooted, 


which cannot be eradicated but by the le- 


giſlative arm; yet with all their: imperfec- 
tions, I will maintain, that no place is able. 


to furniſh more advantages to the real ſtu- 
dent. In them are founded ſore of the 


fineſt libraries on earth; not only public 
libraries for the general uſe of members of 
the univerſity, but libraries in each college, 
ſcarcely leſs convenient than if they were in 
the ſtudent's own apartment. In the uni- 


verſity at large, profeſſorſhips eſtabliſhed 


with ample ſtipends; in colleges, tutors, 
and lecturers. The buildings convenient, 
elegant, ſpacious, airy, The apartments 
of ſtudents for the moſt part handſome and 
commodious, filent, retired, and in every 
reſpect fitted for a life of ſtudy. Sweet 
gardens and groves, delightful walks, and 


rural retreatsf. Add to all this, that the 


high antiquity of the places, and the many 


. T except London, where more opportunities are 
to be found than any where elſe. , 

1 Some very eminent ron have not however been 
very fond of the univerſities. Witneſs Milton and 
Gray, cum multis aliis. The fettering of ſuch men 
with ſtatutes, diſputations, &c, &c. was like confin- 


ing an eagle i in a cage. 5 5 
5 great 
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great and learned perſons, who have iſſued 
from them, give them a moſt venerable air, 
and tend to animate the gen wh 2 880 
nerous emulation . I 55 

But as this reform may * Giſtant, and, 
as, in the ſincerity. of my heart, I conſider: 
the ſending a ſon thither at preſent, with- 
out particular precautions, as a maſt dan- 
gerous meaſure; a meaſure, which. may. 
probably be deſtructive of his learning, his, 
morals, his health, his character, and his, 
fortune, if he has one; I think it a duty 
incumbent on me to point out, as well as 
L am able, the moſt likely means to ſave; 
all thefe from deſtruction, and to obtain 


the natural advantages of theſe Ae 
ſeminaries. 


mY Cm ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dig: 
nos viros acceperimus multos eſſe verſatos magis mo- 
veamur, Kc. .. . Me quidem 1s 1LL# NOS N 
Ar EN non tam operibus magnificis exquiſitiſque 
antiquorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione ſum- 
morum virorum, ubi N HABITARE, Ubi SEDERE,. | 
ubi drsyUTARE fit ſolitus. When ave ſee thoſe: Mace 
in which many memorable men have been converſant, au 


are more affected with the idea, &c. . . For my own” 


part, our Athens does not pleaſe me ſo much by its magni- 

ficent buildings, &c. as by the recollection of Ir rt 

ME *, where each A ous 12885 buche, fo TOE to di ;/pute, 
Exe. 


In 


* 
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In the firſt place, boys ſhould not be ſent 
to the univerſity ſo young as they often 
are v. It is really cruel to let a boy of fif- 
teen be precipitated into drunkenneſs and 
debauchery. By a too early entrance, his. 
health will be injured, his peace of mind 
broken, his learning loſt, and his morals 
depraved. Examples and opportunities for 
vice abound, and the inexperience, and 
want of reſolution, characteriſtic of boys, 
will render 1 it difficult to avoid contagion. 


5 Mechovius, who has written very ſenſibly on the 
ſubject of education in his Hermathena, adviſes, that 
the ſcholar ſhould be kept at ſchool till the age of ou 
AND TWENTY, Upon which circumſtance the judi- 
cious Morhof remarks, Quam bene cum republics 
ageretur, fi beatis illis modeſtiſque gradibus primum 
ad academias, et ab illis ad cathedras, tribunalia, et 
ſubſellia procederemus. Sed volatica hodiè omnia ſunt 
et ſuperficiaria, cum plurima pars juvenum ſolam 


oſtentare ſpeciem, quam ſolidam præſtare eruditionem, 


malit; quo fit, ut prope diem Barbaries omnia occupet, 
et ubique improbitas et ignorantia triumphet. How. 
Bappy would it be for the public, if aue ſhould advance 
by thoſe flow and modeſt fleps to the univerſity, and then 
to the pulpit, the bar, c. But in the preſent time, a 
eur improvements are baſty and ſuperficial, ſince moſt 
young men had rather make an oftentatious diſplay of ap- 
pearances, than acquire ſelid erudition; whence it ariſes 
that barbariſm has almoſt ſeized every thing, and that 
evickedue/s and ignorance every where triumph. 

| There 
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There are- inſtances of thoſe who have gone. 
through with ſafety at this very early age: 
but they are few in compariſon with thoſe, 
who have ſuſtained ſuch injuries as they, 
have long and ſeverely felt. Every one, on 
putting on the academical dreſs, commences 

a man in his own opinion, and will often 
g endeavour to ſupport the character by the 
practice of manly vices. I adviſe, there- 
fore, that no boy ſhall be ſent to the uni- 
verſity till he is nineteen years old“. An 
additional reaſon 1s, that, in four years, he 
may take a bachelor's degree; and four 
years bring him to the age at which he may 
go into orders, or enter with propriety into 
other profeſſions. But when a boy enters 


at fifteen f, he takes his degree at nineteen, 
3 and 
* Mr. John Clarke is of the ſame opinion; but 
the reaſon he gives for his opinion is, that the vulgar 
method of teaching in ſchools 1s so very $ILLY, 
that a boy cannot be prepared for college before that 
age. It is very certain, that from boys being ſent 
too ſoon to the univerſity, the work of the ſchool is 
obliged to be done there for three years. Whereas 
ſcience and philoſophy are the proper ſtudies of the 
univerſity, according, to their inſtitution. 


T Till the childe hath ſome good underſtanding of 


kimſelf and book; till he can command the one and 
L 7 well 
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and then waits till three-and-rwenty without 
employment. This aukward interval'is not 
often ſpent in the univerſity, but in the 
- country, and in the employments of a ſportſ- 
man and man of pleaſure. Four years ef 
idleneſs muſt make great havoc in his learn- 
ed attainments. Let it be confidered, how 
much more advantageouſly the four years 
from fifteen to nineteen would be ſpent in a 
well- directed ſchool. Such a foundation 
would be laid in claſſical learning, as would 
fcarcely ever give way, even though it 
mould ſuffer a temporary neglect. 
I am aware that all boys cannot wait at 
ſchool till nineteen, becauſe vacancies in 
ſcholarſhips, exhibitions, and fellowſhips; 
öften ſummon them unexpettedly before 
that time. But I muſt exhort parents not 
to let their ſons incur danger of moral and 
mental corruption, for che fake of adding 


well uſe the other, what how ne do Abroad Eicher 
at the univerſities, innes of court, or in a farre coun- 
try? . . . Youth will leave that they underſtand not 
and find no ſweetneſſt in, and will go to that which 
they can do, and their natures muſt needs reliſh; 
; Woodward: Childe's Patrimonie. 
But let them underſtand their books, and they will 
not fail to find a ſwegtneſs in them. 
a few 


2 


2 few pounds a year to their allowance. 

Where any conſiderable advantage is to be 
obtained, I cannot expect, in theſe times, 
that it will be foregone ; but every precau- 
rion muſt be uſed to obviate the ill conſe- 
quences of embarking a boy without e 


per pilot, on a wide and ſtormy ocean. 
Whenever the circumſtances of the pa- 


ent will admit, a private tutor of charaes 


ter mult be engaged. A compenſation muff 
be made him ſuffictent to induce him to 


inſpect his pupil not only in the hours of 
ſtudy, but alſs.of amuſement ;. and I would 
give particular directions, that the pupil 
mould never take a walk or a ride but in 
the company of the private tutor, or of 
thoſe whom he may approve... A faithful 
tutor, who will thus condeſcend to watch 
the moral conduct of his pupil, will be far 
more deſirable than a man of genius and 


learning, Who will only attend to literary 
improvement. 


I ſhall not lay down any rules "I the 
conduct of academical ſtudy, but ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with adviſing the parent to 
place his ſon under ſome ingenious. and 
worthy tutor, and then to ſubmit the con- 
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; duct of his education at the univerſity en? 
ö tirely to his direction. T he college tutors 
are often, it is to be prelumed , men of 
| judgment as well as learning and morals, 
Et and are well qualified to direct the ſtudenr 
in eyery part of his conduct. It is at the 
ſare time to be lamented, that from the 
number of pupils uſually allotted to one, 
he is incapable of paying all that attention 
to each, which a tender parent muſt deſire. 
For that reaſon, I wiſh a private tutor to 
be joined with the college or official tutor, 
whenever it can conveniently be effected. 
I own, for my own part, 1 ſhould be afraid 
to truſt a ſon without one. The. private 
tutor, it muſt be remembered, "ſhould have 
the whole management of the pupil's | 
finances. Scarcely any but thoſe who have 
_ reſided in the univerſity, or are parents of 5 
pupils, can form an adequate idea of the 
many evils of every kind and degree, 
which would be avoided by giving a pru- 
dent private tutor full powers to direct the 
Ines of his diſciple. . 


* cc Touching ſome tutors and A proceeding 
with their Pupils, then and now, as I thinke 3 it not a 
patterne for imitation, ſo I know it to be above my 
cenſure,”  -Woonwarn 's Childe%s Patrimanie-” 


Under 


— 


et teſſeris. 
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Under ſuch reſtrictions, and with a e. 
public alterations, T repeat, that no place” 
is better calculated for ſtudious young Pie 
than theſe venerable ſeats of the mules, to 
which they have forages reforted. To prove” 
that they are capable of forming the greateſt 
characters in every department, I appeal to 

the annals. of my country. And I cannot 
help thinking, that their declared enemies, 
thoſe who wiſh to deſtroy, or totally alter 
their conſtitution, are of that deſcription of 
men who envy the advantages which they 
have never ſhared, or who, from an unfor- 
tunate mode of thinking, endeavour to 
overturn all the antient eſtabliſhments, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical *, y | 


"II 


* In dennis conflnale: eſt i ie i 
etiam diverſifimorum ; reperiuntur ibi homines pravi 
etiam ac flagitioſi, per quos animi ſimpliciores facilè 
corrumpuntur. . Eft ibi etiam major aliquanto vivendi 
libertas; quam in præſentia et ſub oculis. parentum. 
Dantur'occafiones diſcurrendi, Potandi, ludendi alea 
. 'Adde quod reperiantur, qui his 
modis quæſtum faciunt, ſtultæque j juventutis prompti- 
tudinem facilitatemque, habeant vectigalem. An ergo 
meos filios tot periculis ultrd exponam ? Scilicet utique, 
caſtèẽ, moderate, ſobriè, honeſtè vivitur, academia 
ſola excepta- Vel fi hoc male fingitur, quid non et 
alibi proſpicimus ſecuritati noſtrorum? Aut fi poſfu- 

| mus 
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mus alibi, cur licebit minus in academia ? Sunt, pro- 
fectò ibi quoque leges, ſunt magiſtratus, ſunt viri ho- 
neftatis virtutiſque amantes, et interdum plus, quam 
nonnulli volunt, ri rigidi ac ſeveri. Non igitur acade- 
mia in causa fi qui in ea mals vivant, non ordo pro- 
feldorius, non cztera a regibys optimè conſtituta t 
quanta poſſunt obſervari ſolità diligentia. . . . | Quare 
manet verum quod innuebam ſuperius, educationis 
locum maximè idoneum academiam eſſe. In ile 
univerſity. there is a confluence of warious diſpoſ lion ; 
even of the moſt oppoſite. Bad, nay very wicked per- 
ons are found there, by whom unſuſpe&ing minds are 
eaſily corrupted. There is alſo there a greater latitudt f 
living, than in the preſence and under the eyes of the pa- 
rents. Opportunities offer , making excurfrons, of drink- 
ing, of playing with dice and cards, . « . Add to this, 
that there are thoſe who take advantage of theſe proceed. 
ings, and levy contributions on the thoughtleſſneſs, and 
| * nature of inexperienced youth, — What, then, foall 
J, of my own accord, expoſe my child to ſo' many dan- 
gers? Ferily the world goes on chafely, moderately, 
eb, honeſtly, every where but in the univerſity. 
Now, if this is really the caſe, why: do we not ſeek ſecu- 
rity for aur children elſewhere ? Or, indetd, if we can 
find it ſo elſewhere, what ſhould hinder us from finding it 
in the univerſity ? There: alſa are laxus, there, are ma- 
giftrates, there are men æanho loue honeſty and virtue, and 
abo are ſometimes ſtricter and. ſeverer. than ſame would 
have them, The univerſity is nat therefore to be blamed, 
becauſe ſome live irregularly in it; no nor the profeſſors, 
vor the .cther ⁊uiſe eftabliſhments of. great men of old 
time, which are obſerved. as firiftly, as. the times and 
manners will permit. . Wherefore that remains true 


which I hinted above, that the univerſity is Hill. the fitteſt 
"Og or education. 


R JoaNnNEs Scupryznvs, de In format. Literar 
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In the above ſection I have only taken notice of the 
Engliſm univerſities. I. am not experimentally ac- 
quainted with any, others 3. but 1 Know that: great 
pains have been taken to recommend the Scotch: and 
foreign univerſities, to Engliſhmen. They certainly 
can be ſuperior in no other reſpect but fridneſi of diſ- 
ripline. I believe Europe cannot produce parallels to 
Oxford and Cambridge, in opuleace, buildings, li- 
ternal dignity and mechanical apparatus af learning. 
If there is àn inferiority, it is in the prRSONS, not in 
the places or their conſtitution. And here I cannot 
help confeſling, that a deſire to pleaſe the great, and 
bring them to the univerſities, for the ſake of honour 
and profit, and other rolITIeAL motives, cauſes a 
compliance with faſhionable manners, a relaxation of di 
pline, and a connivance at ignorance, folly, and wice« 
I will only add one more'caution before I leave the 
ſabje& of literary advice. Let not the ſcholar think 
his education finiſhed, when all the forms of it are 
completed. Let him not cloſe his books as ſoon as he 
hhs relinquiſhed his tutor. Improvement i is the buſi- 
neſs of life, And his days will · paſs away pleaſantly, 
who makes a daily addition to his ideas. But he who 
deſerts his books, from a common and miſtaken no- 
tion, chat after a certain number of years ſpent in the 
uſual forms, he is COMPLETED, Will ſoon find that 
his book will deſert him. Now's UNO CH1- NoN 
CERCA DI DIVENTAR MOTION, He is not good whe 
does not endeavour to become better.” Ile will have ro- 
nounced one of the beſt modes of: ſpending otium cum 
dignitate, a reſpectable retirement. Some of the moſt 
important profeſſions ſnould not be, as they often are, 
merely a genteel retreat for idleneſs; NOMINE AON“ 
rico, SEGNE OTIUM. Tacirus. 

| 2 I omit 
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I omit what I had ſaid on the late prohibition of 
private tutors at Cambridge, by the deſire of à reſi- 
dent member of that” miverſiry, who very obligingly 
informed me, that though private tutors are prohibit- 
ed, in order to prevent ſome great abuſes, yet when 
they are wanted for the purpoſes which I have recom- 
mended in this ſection, e allowed e 54 
or rather by connivancsce. 4 

I am alſo informed, * ſome ae ebene begin 
to take place in Oxford; particularly that pro- 
grammas have been iſſued out, requiring the younger 
members to be in their eolleges' at eleven o'clock 
at night. This I am told is only the prelude to 
other ſalutary regulations. The public has indeed 
every thing to hope from the judgment of the pre- 
ſent Vice- chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Dennis, Preſi- 
dent of St. John's College. The very reſpectable 
Dean of Chriſt- church, Dr. Bagot, has alſo ſet an il- 
luſtrious example, in reſtoring the diſcipline of his 
college. It is an arduous undertaking; but there is 
the more virtue and glory in the accompliſhment of it. 
I hope I may take the liberty to add, from a ſincere 
deſire to prevent evil, that ſtudents ſhould not in ge- 
neral reſide more than ſeven years in any univerſity. 
Secluded from the pains. and pleaſures of ſympathy, 7 
and from ſocial and family cares and ſatisfaQtions, they 
fink into a SELBISHNESS and 1NDOLENCE, no leſs 

than to improvement. 'Thoſe how- 


ever who are: really. and not only nominally engaged 
in teaching, in lectusing, or in uperintending morals, 
may certainly K851DE' without decal 3 injury, as long as 
was circumitances andanghanggon hall require. 
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1 que 8 iter n ige tranſmittere mare 
ſolemus; ea ſub oeulis fita negligimus. 7. he very 
things which awe ge journies and voyages to "fee, abe Fal. 
ower unnoticed' even when they lie before our eyes. 


Maxapog drig f ivTvxwr OIKOI MENEI. Happy the Ce 
who Hows hes. Sef 15 well, and d flays at bone. Eu! . 


Mean not to recapitulate all the e arte 

that have been made for and againſt 
foreign travel by many writers, who have 
taken only a partial view, or who have 
deyiated into declamation. - I ſhall not cite 
many aphoriſms or examples of the wiſe: an- 
tients; but ſhall | briefly. conſider a few 
points, which, according to the modern 
ſyſtem of en, en to 'be: ** nen 
eſſen tial. $8305 8 

With reſpect to its 1 t can 1 
no doubt but that a mind, properly pre- 
pared; will derive from iti great and laſting 
advantages. It muſt open ſources of know 
ledge, and furniſh opportunities of reflec - 
tion, Which cannot be obtained by him 
who r never leaves his own count. 
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But I muſt join“ in reprobating the 
practice of very early trayel. A great de- 
gree of mental maturity, and of acquired 
knowledge, is neceſſary to enable the mind 
to derive advantage, and avoid inconve- 
nience, from viſiting a foreign nation” To 
expect that boys ſhould make obſervations. 
on men and manners, ſhould- weigh and 
compare the laws, inſtitutions, cuſtoms, 
and characteriſtics of various people, is to 
expect an impoſſibility. It is no leſs abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that boys will not be ſtruck: and 
captivated with vanity and trifles.,,  _ 
I therefore adviſe, that a pupil ſhall not 
be ſent to travel till he has paſſed through 
a capital ſchool, and arrived at the age of 
nineteen. Indeed I wiſh that he might 
ſpend four years at the univerſity; but 1 
know this requifition will not often be com- 
pulied with. Parents in our age and country. 
are impatient to thruſt their ſons into the 
world, to puſn them into the ſenate before 
they have a beard, and to urge them to 
offices of command in the army and in the 
navy, almoſt as ſoon as they come from the 


41 ſay 161% for- erh writer on this ſubje agrees 
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nurſery, Many evils, national as well as 
private, are the conſequence; but when in- 
tereſt ® and ambition ſolicit, reaſon, philo- 
ſophy, and propriety ſcarcely find a hearing. 
National calamities can alone remedy this, 
and many other abuſes which will inſinuatt 
themſelves, and abound; till the evil which 
they oceaſion becomes too heavy to be 
longer W e it . be its owh 
"_ EDT OCH 5 

I wiſh. ao; chat no 1 with is not 
certainly known to be poſſeſſed of parts, 
| ſhould be ſuffered to travel. A weak youth 
will learn only to make his weakneſs more 
conſpicuous. Grimace, affectation, and an 
overbearing inſolence, will conſtitute his 
acquiſitions. He will learn to remove that 
veil of diffidence, which ſerved to conceal 


ba Scilicet omnibus artibus antiſtat ſpes Jucti et for- 
moſior eſt cumulus auri, quam quicquid Gree Lati- 
nique delirantes ſeripſerunt. Ex hoc numero deinde 
veniunt ad GUBERNACULA, EIB. interſunt 
præſunt CONSILIIS REGUM,, Pacer, O Patria! 75 
truth, the hope of gain ſuperſedes all tbe arts of a hea; 
of gold, 2 more beautiful than any thing the fool 0 15 
Greeks and Latins have it them. From this number they 


come to the helm , the ſtate, and are preſent or prefede 
at >the counſels of kings. O my country, &c. LI Ps ius. 
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his defects, and which, if he had not lefr 
his paternal roof, he might have happily 
retained. No character is better Known, 
and oftener expoſed to comic ridicule, than 
that of the empty coxcomb, who aſſumes 
foreign modes of external behaviour“. He 
who goes out a fool indeed, but only ſuch 
a fool as may be tolerated, will return in- 
ſufferable. This is an additional reaſon for 
deferring his miſſion till the age of nineteen 
or twenty. By that time, parents and ſu- 
perintendants of education willbe enabled 
to form a juſt opinion of his abilities. At 
the age of twelve or thirteen, or even later, 
r will often be miſtaken. 2 Ol D465 ter | 
Among other Arguments. for travel in 
kn and early travel in particular, it 
has been urged, that it is abſolutely neceſ- 
7 Af. one have been a traveller, and can court his 


miſtreſs i in broken French, wear his clothes neatly in 
the neweſt faſhion, diſcourſe of lords, ladies, towns, 
palaces, and cities, he is complete, and to be ad- 
mired. Vet theſe men muſt be our patrons, 
'our governors too ſometimes, ſtateſmen, magiſtrates, 
Fern, GREAT, and WISE BY INHERITANCE. 


K at Bun ron, 
Jure leere dente fapere Jubewtns, - \ Sup 1345 
* They's are . to be dar; 1 oY bei right: 
| EurHOR M10. 


fary, 


2 ia ee to 3 delivered aaa 
prejudice in favour of our country, Preju- 
dices in faveur of our country are indeed 
ealily removed by ſpending our early days in 
angther® on But. is there no danger leſt theſe 
innocent andi uſeful prejudices ſhould be 
changed for others equally unreaſonable; | 
F and FeAl Pernicious ? Is it etage 


1 Quand illud periculoſum {Or & =tate primà ſic 
a parentibus dimiſſus incipiat contemnere domeſtica, 
mirari peregrina. Publicæ ſalutis eſt fundamentum 
amor ERGA PATRIAM.. At eum ratione juRta 3 integro- 
que animo concipere qui poſſit, cui ſtatim, poſtquam 
res diſcriminare, nigrumque ab albo cœpit diſtinguere, 
perl aaſum eſt, ubique melins, decentits, peritids, 
quam apud ſnog, commodis juventutis conſuli, vitæ- 
que rectè degendæ confilia præceptaque dari? , . 5 
Verdm eſt adhuc periculofius,-qudd hoc pacto i incipiat 
habere ingenium non ſuæ, verum peregrinz, aliquan-- 
do et Hoſtili reipublicæ conforme. How dangerous is it 
that from the earlieſt age, thus diſmiſſed from his parents 
be begins to delpiſe things at home, and to admire every 
thing foreign. The love of one's country is the founda- 
tion of the public ſafety ; but how can he conceive it 
rightly and fully, who is taught, before he can diſcrimi- 
nate things, and ſeparate black from white, that youth 
is better, more decently and eilfull, ly taken care of, and 
that rules of conduct are more advantageouſly. learned any 
avhbere than among his own countrymen? And it is à cir- 
cumſtance frill more dangerous „that by theſe means he bt. 
gins to hade a mind, conformed not to his caun, but to a fa- 
reign, and Sometimes, a hoſtile fate. ScaerFeRvSs, 


prejudices 
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prejudices in favour of our country being 
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removed, prejudices againſt it may find ad- 
miſſion ? I am ſure it has often happened“. 
And 1 am alſo ſure, that, however a mo- 
dern philoſopher may inveigh againſt that 
honeſt preference which an Engliſhman 
gives to his nation, it is a natural attach- 
ment, and attended with effects greatly bene- 
ficjal, I will avow myſelf to be fo truly an 
Engliſhman ; in this particular, as to think 
this preference not an ill- grounded preju- 
dice, but fully juſtified by real obſervation, 
and by fair compariſon. Corrupted as we 
are, I think we have not kept Pace in cor- 
ruption with ſome of our admired neigh- 
bours. And 1 will add, that che corrup- 


tion at preſent prevailing among us, if it 


does not originate, is greatly increaſed, by 
our too frequent intercourſe with France : 


* 


PETE 


We owe to this evil cuſtom, thoſe numerous and 
EONCELITED perſons who « come home, and endeavour 
to explode, by cen ſufe and ridicule, all o our hereditary 
virtues, CONJUGAL, aternal, patriotic and religious; ; 
all thoſe wt ahve faurary influence, not yet quite 
loc, enables us to ſtand up againſt an infamous combi- 
3 1 enemies, = 
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A could indeed almoſt wiſh, that travel 
were not conſidered-as ai neceſſary part: 
juvenile education. I mean not to prohi« 
bit travel; but L would have its advantages 
fought by men at a mature age; after tliey 
are ſettled, who, during the intervals of 
buſineſs, and thoſe receſſes which are al- 
lowed in almoſt every line of life, might 
take a voyage to a neighbouring country, 
and might, by the ſtrength of their. un- 
derſtandings, and the extent of their expe- 
rience, derive infinitely more improvement 
from their travels, than they would have 
done by traverfing all Europe under the age 
G a e 3 ſhould £0” as philoſo- 


| ERP 


* Milton peaking.of of wivel) 15 dais K nods 
In thoſe vernal ſeaſons of the year, when the air 
is calm and Pleaſunt, it were an injury and ſullenneſs 
againſt nature, not to go out and ſee her riches, and 
partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. I 
ſhould not therefore be a perſuader to them of ſtudy- 
ing much then, after two or three ytars that they 
have well laid their grounds, but to ride out in com- 
panies with prudent and ſtaid guides, to all the quar- 
ters of the land; learning and obſerving all places 
of ſtrength, all commodities of building and of ſoil, 
for towns and ritkage, harbouts,” and ports for trade; 
ſometimes taking fed, as far as to our navy, to 

learn there allo what they can on the practical 


knowledge | 


"_— 
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phers, when they are capable of condufting 
themſelves; both in the ſeateli of knowledge | 
and in their moral behaviour. Travel un- 


| dertaken in this manner, and Aff ter A valu- 


able ſtore of learning, and of knowledge 


of our native country, is laid in, is one of 


the beſt methods of accompliſhing the hu- 
man mind. It crowns and completes all 
its other ienpreremnents. A few Mite 


knowledge. 8 failing and of fea-fight. Thefs 
ways would try all their peculiar: gifts of nature 

and if there were any ſecret excellence among them, 
would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to 
advance itſelf "by, which could not but mightily re- 
dound to the good of this nation, and bring into 
FASHION) AGAIN, THOSE | OLD ADMIRED, VIRTUES, 
AND EXCELLENCES, with far more advantage, now, 
in this purity of Chriſtian knowledge; nor ſhall we 
then need the Monſieurs of Paris to take our hopeful 
youth. into their ſlight and prodigal cuſtodies, and 

fend them over back again transformed into M1M1os,” - 


APES, AND KICKSHQES. | But if they deſire to ſea 


other countries at THREE OR FOUR. AND TWENTY 
YEARS of age, NOT ro LEARN /PRINCIPLES, but to 
enlarge experience and make wiſe obſeryatiqns, they 


will by that time be ſuch as ſhall deſerve the regard 


and honour of all men where they paſs, and the ſo- 
ciety and friendſhip. of thoſe/in all places who are beſt 
and moſt eminent; ;.,and, perhaps then other nations, 
will be glad to visir us for their breeding, or elſe: 


| to: BRAT Es: us * their own country.” 7 


5 8 Mir rox's Tractate. 
A | occaſionally 
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occaſionally ſpent. in France or Italy, 
Holland or Switzerland, at or between we 
age of thirty ot forty, will enrich the un- 
derftanding of 4 man of ſenſe with valuable * 
treaſure. 'He will then ſearch for gold, and 
find it in abundance; while,” at a boyiffi 
age, he would have been fully employed 
and ſufficiently ſatisfied in procuring droſs 
or tinſel, inftead of bullion. / | 

But ſince to reform the world, as the poet 
ſays, is a vaſt deſign, and the deſign com- 
monly proves abortive, we muſt be con- 
tented with giving ſuch admonitions as may 
permit it to proceed in its own way with 
the leaſt inconvenience. As therefore there 
is no doubt, but that boys will continue to 
be ſent on their travels, notwithſtanding all 
that reaſon can advance againſt it; it re- 
mains, that ſuch directions be given as 
may at leaſt prevent them from incur- 


ring evil, * they cannot acquire real che 
vantage. 


Much of the ſucceſs certainly ape 
on the choice of the tutor or travelling 
companion. He ſhould be a grave, re- 
ſpectable man, of a mature age. A very 
young man, or a man of levity, however 

great 
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great his merit, learning, or ingenuity, 
will not be proper; becauſe he will not 
haye. that natural authority, a nd that perſo · 
nal dignity, which, command attention and 
obedience. A graye and good man will 
watch over che morals and the religion of. 


his pupil; both which, according to the 


preſent modes of conducting travel, are 
commonly ſhaken from the baſis, and level - 
led with the duſt, before the end of the 


peregrination. In their place ſucceed uni- 


verſal ſcepticiſm and unbounded liberti- 
niſm.*. But a tutor of character and prin- 
ciple will reſolve to bring his. Pupil home, 
if it is poſſible, not worſe. in any pelt thay 


he was on his departure. 


It is a known fact, that they "4 at the 


early. an age, ſpend much time on the 
voatipent,  Eldam: tetsin that paligion..in 


* Arapyic A g, z don T0 v baageele, Sn 
rouitovor, Neri gv ers T By Wa A aοε h 9 
waidxywyur deomora; ne, TAE ENIOYMIAE NEDEP 
EK AEEMQNN AY@EIZAE. An abſolute freedom from 
all reftraint, which ome young men, for WANT OF A 
PROPER EDUCATION, think liberty ſets over them 
barder maſters than their tutors aud ſchoolmaſters — — 
even their own defires, let looſe, as it auere, like wild 
bah, ow chains, PLUTARCH. 


which 


* 
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which their good forefathers. lived and died. 
They commonly become the diſciples of 
the faſhionable.” philoſophers,” and are led 
aſtray by the falſe lights of falſe wit, or loſt 
amid the clouds of metaphyſics. i hart ond 

80 many, indeed, are the dangers at- 
rending foreign travel, that they whoſe ſitu - 
ation and eireumſtances will not permit 
them to engage in it, need not repine. Our 
own country a wich objects ſufficient 
to excite, and amply to repay, the labour 
of enquiry. And to prove that foreign 
travel is not abſolutely neceſſary to give the 
full improvement to the human mind, we 
may recolle& many eminent perfons, who 
have been richly adorned with every accom- 
pliſhment of the gentleman, and furniſhed: 
with all the lights of the man of ſenſe and 
extenſive knowledge, though they never 
left their native ſhore “. 


* I will beg leave to recommend one example, that 

of Cicero, as a model for the conduct of travel, _ - 
« He did not fet out till he had completed his 
education at home . . . and after he had acquired in 

his own country whatever was proper to form a wer- 
thy citizen and magiſtrate of Rome, he went con- 
firmed by a maturity of age and reaſon againſt the im- 
preſhons of vice. . . In a tour, the moſt delightful of 
* 
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the world; he ſaw every thing that could: entertain z/ 
curious traveller, vet ſtaid no where any longer than 
his benefit, not his pleaſure, detained, him. By his 
previous knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was able 
to compare them with thoſe of other cities, and to 
bring back with him whatever he found uſeful either 
to his country or himſelf, He was lodged, wherever 
he came, in the houſes of the great and eminent, not 
ſo much for theif birth and wealth, as their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning: theſe he made the conſtant 
companions of his trayels . . . It i is no wonder that 
he brought back every accompliſhment which could 
improve and adorn a man of ſenſe,”  Mrppritros;' 
A writer of hiſtory, who, by an affected and mere- 

tricious ſtyle, unlike the manlineſs of the claſſical 
model, has caught the tranſient applauſe of faſhion, 
and who ſeems to be ambitious of acquiring diſtinction 
by recommending infidelity and libertiniſm ox PRIX 
CIPLE, ſpeaks, conſiſtently with himſelf, thus highly, 
of FRENCH MANNERS; thoſe manners which, in the. 
| honeſt warmth of an Engliſhman, I have been led, 
in this ſection, and on all occaſions, to reprobate. 


If Julian, ſays he, could now reviſit the CAPITAL 
or FRANCE, he might converſe with men of ſcience - 
and genius, capable of underſtanding and of inſtruct- 
ing a diſciple of the Greeks; HE MIGHT EXCUSE 
THE LIVELY AND GRACEFUL FOLLIES OF A NA- 
TION, whoſe martial ſpirit has never been enervated 
by the indulgence of luxury; and he muſt applaud 
the perfection of that ivesTIMABLE art which ſoftens 
and refines and embelliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial 
life. Worthy Patriot, enlightened Philoſopher | 
| Whatever ſoftens, refines, and embelliſhes human 
life, in a proper degree, is certainly deſirable. But 
why muſt France be commended with ſuch warmth of 

— 
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approbation, as if ſhe poſſeſſed this d on 
| excluſively. F think, in this pol: 2 angſenli . 
age, the art is known and practiſed in Engl: 24. 2 as . 
much as is conſiſtent -with the national character, and 
the preſervation of that-manly/ſ{pirit which is neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of civil liberty; an IK ESTIMA GER 
B LESS4X Gy Which, enlarges and enugbles and ſecures all 
the natural rights and enjoyments of human nature. 
T cannot think it conſiſtent with a good citizen and 
a lover of one's country, to admire and extol the mar- 
tial ſpirit of that nation, which is at this moment moſt 
hoſtile to all we hold dear, and which, in the preſent 
war, has behaved with ſuch perfidy, as would ſtigmatize 
an individuat i in private life with perpetual diſgrace. 
As a ſuperintendant of education, I cannot help 
thinking myſelf bound thus publicly to diſapprove, on 
every proper occaſion, all works which tend to inſi- 
nuate eorrupt and infidel principles inro the N 
of ingenudus youth. 
In times of luxury and Aimpation, "when every 
tenet of irreligion 18 greedily embraced, what road t 7 
preſent applauſe can lie Jo open and ſecure, as that of of 
 diſgracing religious belief, eſpecially if the writer T4 
Forward” the wices of the times, Ey relaxi ng mordls, as 
well as deſtroying principles. Such a writer can have 
little elſe. to do, but to new model the paradoxes of 
antient ſcepticiſm, in order 70 ure i it in the cold, ant! 
be regarded by tbe fmatterers. in Gterature and uurprf in 
folh, us A prodigy of parts and learning. hus his va- 
nity becomes deeply criminal, becauſe it is gratified 
at rhe expence of bit country's aft. But the conſp- 
lation which degehenate manners received from his 
fatal tenets, is repaid by aager nteiſe : and, vice in- 
patiently drinks in and  afplaugs Hie bogrſe and boding 
Voice, While, lil 4 raven, He fits croaking univer if 
death, deſpair, and annihilation to the human kind.” 
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oN THE NECESSITY | or INCREASING, THE PER“ 
SONAL MERIT OF THE COMMUNITY,” BY 
ov A PROPER DIRECTION AND Err . 


car 70 THE, MODES or EDUCATION. 
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Ha, oY To TIMQMENON AYE ZETAT, EAATTOYTAT 
1 To ATIMAZOMENON. 29 rodro EF a arirarer of 
APXHE EY AIOIKOYMENHE.  DWgorpemes Ts yas TOYE 

APXOMENOYE EIII TA. KAAA EIITHAEYMAT A, 9 


Th EINBAAADYZAN AZIAN EKAZTOIE darth, 9 


DFS. rag οννẽ,ꝙ“ͤ0 TN. APIETQN EILTHAEYMATQN. 
Every thing to which due Honour is paid, thrives ; 3. but 
that which is fiighted, falls off : and this. ( the payment 
| of due honour ) is the plaineſt ſymptom of a well-governed 
Hate. Is both ſtimulates the ſubjects to honourable purſuits, 
and "allots the proper degree of dignity. to, each of them, 
and "furniſhes the community with the beſt profeſſions and 
emplo oyments. 3 JAMBLICHUS. 


\ * 


1 Liceat inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme ob- 
ſequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis. VACUume = 
Let me be permitted to proceed in a path free from am- 
Gition and from danger, between rude contumacy on the 
one. hand, and di hl obſequionſueſ on the other. 
N N GAYS  TaciTvs. : 

1* Will 2 ths . 8 no o accurate 
obſerver will be diſpoſed to controvert, 


that there is a diverſity of NATIONAL" CHA- 


n 


"RACTER 3 ; 4 een W not eehte in the 


wes 


is caſual 
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caſual; influence of arbitrary modes, but in 
nature“. And I will venture to advance as 
equally true, that a nation no longer re- 


tains its dignity when 1 it renounces its diſ- 
tinction. or, n 


When 1 turn my attention to my own 
country, I am willing. to indulge the - plea- 
ſing idea, that I ſee ſomething in the na- 
tional character of Engliſhmen, ſimilat to 
the ſpirit of an antient Roman. Of the 
Roman, a gravity and a dignity were the 
ſtriking features. I mean not the diſguſting 
ſeverity of a puritanical exterior f; but that 


reſpectable 


* Nau ET GENTIBUS PROPRII MORES $ounT: 
nec idem i in Barbaro, Romano, Græco, probabile eft. 
Even nations have their peculiar manners, nor is the Same 
thing in a Barbarian, in a Roman, ina Grecian, equally 
| probable. In. Fr QuiNTILIAN. 

+ La FAUSSE. GRANDEUR eſt farouche et inacceſſi- 
ble; comme e elle ſent ſon foible, elle ſe cache, ou du 
moins ne ſe montre pas de front, et ne ſe fait voir 
qu autant qu il faut pour impoſer.— La vERITABLE 
GRANDEUR: eſt libre, douce, familiere, populaire; 3 
elle e laiſſe * et manier; elle ne perd rien à 
etre vie, de 1 BRUYERE, 

. But-PERSONAL, MERIT muſt conliitute LA VERITA- 
15 GRANDEUR. .. 

5 <<, Greatneſs certainly on not conſiſt i in pageantry 
and ſhow, in pomp, and retinue; and though a per- 
8 al quality will make uſe of theſe things to avoid 
d ien Go 2 ſingularity, 
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75 pectable appearance, which naturally f fe 
ults from m ſentiments uniformly great; 5 


Ot: 
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| . E. to Sine ue enlzar in bt of Ig 
abedience to authority, yet he does not think himſelf 
really the bigger "for thim : For he khows "that thoſe 
who habe neither honeſty nor underſtanding, have 
oftentimes all this fine furniture abont them. Farther, 
to be great, is not to be ſtarched, and formal, and 
ſupercilious ; to ſwa at our footmen, and brow. 
bett our inferiors. Nach z behaviour looks as. If à 
mah was eonſcious'of his owt: infignificancy ; and that 
he had nothing but outſide, and noiſe, and ill-ha- 
mour, to make himſelf conſiderable with: But he that 
x truly noble, has far different ſentiments; and turns 
Nis figure quite another way, He hates to abridge 
phe liberties, to depreſs the ſpirits, or any ways to 
impair the JatixfaZion of his neighbour. Hi 5 great- 
weſs 7s eaſy, "oblipt. ging, and agreeable ; h that none 
Bave any juft cauſe to wiſh it Ie fs. 5 1 zh he 
has a genuine 'kindneſs for all men; he 
deſpiſes not the meaneſt mortal; bat er to ſtand 
fair in the opinion of che world; yet he fiever courts : 
any man's favour at the expence "of "juſtice, 'tior ſtrikes 
in with a popular miſtake. No, he 1 enüble! it is the 
part of true magnanimity to adhefe unaltefäbly to a 
wiſe choice: Not to be over-run by noife and num- 
bers; bur to appear in defence of injured” right, of 
neglected truth, notwithſtanding all the Tenfute and 
diſadvantage they may fofmetimés be under. To bon- 
clude his character, a great man is affable in his con- 
verſe, generous in His tempér, und itwmiͤovdble in 
"what he has matirely*#efolved dp. D 
rity does not male W att Vittrperieus 
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gravity unallied to dulneſs, 4 ins N80 . 


connected with opulence. vB A HOY 
My opinion of this flattering s reſemblance: | 
is not the effect of an ynphiloſophical pre- 


dilection, or fortuitouſly adopted. It 4s 
_fuggeſted by oblervation, and confirmed by 
a review of the annals of the Engliſh *,.. It - 
is confirmed. by their- public conduct, ever 
generaus, ſpirited f, humane; by. their 
en __ an eee in- 

dependent; 


neither does adverſity cok him intp meauneſs and de: 
jection: For if ever he ſhews morg ſpirit. than ordi- 
nary, it is when he is ill-uſed; and the world frowns 
upon him. In Hort, he is: equally remowued fram the 
extremes of ſerwility and pride ; 3 and ſcorns either, 40 
Tang . 6 t er /ueak to er emperor. 3 
Cor. LIER. 
®. To, ei we. may apply the. words of Cicero. 
Neque enim ita generati 4 naturg ſumus, ut ad ludum 
et jocum fadi eſſe videamur, {ed ad fexeritatem potids 
et ad quzdam ſtudia graviora atque majora. For aue 
do not ſeem to be formed by nature for play aud jocula- 
rity, but rather for a monly A e 4H Her purſaitt 


of @ graver and more important kind. C Fe - 
"FP Les nations libres ſont fue. > us ; mice 
Free nations arg proud. Ales aacbe . 


Non enim hilaritate, nec laſtivia nec riſu, aut 
joco comite LEVITATIS, ſed ſxpe etiam rarsrzs 
firmitate et conftantia, fone beati. For it 4s not al- 


Ways b W that men are happy, nor wantonneſs, nor 
| G g 3 laughter. 
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dependent; by their writings, ſolid, ner- 


vous, and breathing a ſpirit of freedom 
and philanthropy, which almoſt reſcues 


human nature from the bs ed of de- 


generacy. 


Such has been the natiorlul chirdites of 
Engliſhmen “. I will not ſurvey the pre- 
ſent age | N the deceitful medium of 
ſplenetic obſervation. But he muſt be 
partial to a culpable extreme, and candid 
from a ſiniſter motive, who ſees not the 


Laughter, nor Jecularity , the atterdant of lewity; but 
the SERIOUS 20 are . happy in ar, . and 
meg. . 8 
„ *Fuimus, Ve have been. ; 
"+ 10: Avram, To xa rcafã fate dei Ta wepb r. 
tis 's charactesiſtic of man to blame preſent things. 
Loncinus, 
"vii malignitatis humanæ vetera ſemper in laude, 
præſentia 3 in faſtidio funt. From the malignity of human 
nature antient ehings are praiſed, and the preſent hathed. 
” De Cavsrs corrveTz ELO. 
"Wires: ft ei noftri ſæculi eſſe vitium, luxuriam 
et negligentiam'boni moris; et alia quæ objicit ſuis 
quiſque temporibus. Houi Nun ſunt iſta, non tem- 
porum; nulla ætas vacavit a culpa. You are miſtaken 
if. you think that laxury, and the negle@ of good manners, 
and the other things which every one objects to his own 
rimes, , are peculiar to our age. Theſe things are the marks 


of men, nat of times. Ma age has been iv 1 fault. 
| SENECA. 
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nition cata tie" abandoned for an imi- 
tatibel fegity] àn exchange "obviouſly | pro- 
pens ee. onſequences, which, beſidtes 
their &i evi bb kee sc the” reign 
of à Pacific 214 benevelenr prince” et 
nently Lalaffites. em epd e e 
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” = : exiſten nee. of ſoc e Lnfeff dly de- 
nds o on A regular cee What 


d ges r Gi Wore eis regularity, "even 


in the del" the '{iibaltern ranks,. mates 
the Balis of Pciety. All thoſe 'who* are 


1 12 1 - 


raiſed” by gil diſtinctions above the level 


of natural equality“, are under obligations 
to preſerve! an appearance of dignity: ade-: 
quate to their ſituation,” and correſpondent! 
to their real importance 1  Reſpe& ſhould 


req re beth | ia! 1 * 1 % 4 Q 
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* Magnum eſt Pee in replbuch wht princi: 
pis, qui non animis ſolüm debet, ſed oculii ſervire 
civium. I is a great thing 50 ſupport in a ſtate the 
character f à #uler, who. is under obligations: to conform 
hamjelf, 2 to the; N n d min; the ci- 
rien IKE BEL by $TUJER 2 237 ©8557 «C8, : 

＋ Te r None e k erirdocrr xn õ Th- 

ego οννν 730" if aTirey re Scrixcdlo cen, anne EIA KAI 
— ITPORXEIN Toy cri οοονẽ. He who governs 
and commands orbert, onghi nt to govern an command 
by dint "of power only, but to have the ſuperiority over the 
governed i in dignity and mental ability. EusEBIUS. 
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be decently exacted xhereyęx it is dye, not 
from a principle of pride, ↄr from a little 
neſs of mind“ ; but becauſe./it+facilitates 
the due degrees i neceſſary; acquieſcence ;. 
becavſe.it. regulates 1 the complex movements 

of the political machine. , Even. adi 
and dreſs}, though futile in Hep elves, 
when abftrattedly conſidered, an d contempt- 


ible 1 ina nation. of 33 have been 
preferycd. w with care in the four ſhing | pe- 


2141 i 2 


1610 of an empire, becauſe they tended 40 
PROMOTE TRANQUILLITY.. They excited an 


Fd tibi. Judd elt tariifimum;? or acilitäs aaktorli- 
tatens, aut ſe veritas amorem dimiguat. Nor let, dubich 


ij bavwever ery untommon, . e axthoritys, 
Te. W Taeirus. 


. * fff _ * 
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No; for, Eſt 3 animi 1 demiſli, trium- 
of gate atque dignitatem contemnere, Nam et 
levitatis eſt... Je is the mark of little and alice mind 
ro den the honaur aud dignity. of « a. triumph... „For 
HAS 47 r 4% levitge, o Al ell e C10. 5 

r Te FERN &) \ — {GRAINS xavimirys Dr er 
z HET, vuppiotors Aker rag JN e fog 
er. aher TouTwy, Nap Te £7) TW Aoywy dali ESt. 
He chiefly urges, that 'the--high-born and the beautiful 
ſhould difplay- al the Jame time beauty: indeed in their 
external. appearance, moderation in their. mind,' but Her- 
1 8 N in all rhein aW ⁊ 

d vn ene. ö 
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awe among the rude and refractory, which. 
enſured a ready ſubmiſſion to legal. autho-. 
rity. *,... Let philoſophy boaſt its pretenſions, 
we are yet ſo conſtituted, that not only the 
uncultivared, bub che enlightenęd alſo, are 
ien ee oy ie DFE 


- & © 4a 4 


Ne ed to * e 108 
rational refinement. Therremark. is indiſ- 


* 0 ro, Gong? LIN, or SAE, TOYE: 
TIOAAOYE . Exterval pomp leadi the populace aphere 
it quill, 4 a ſrepterd 4 flock. ; of ſeed. Diockxks. 3 

8 5465 1 Daveyuirn n ix Toy Banking an 7806 MAT; 
elt, Statt Ward yes 1696 1% Baabe 
Becauſe when the riting effect which is, naturally prov. 

ucgd by, the appearance of kingly wealth and power on 
the 1 MANY), ceaſes, „11 renders government contemptible. 3 

29195, 192920 24). Soctatis Eeel. Hiſt. 

91 Patya ſunt hæe, ſays Livy, ſpeaking of ceremo- 

nies, ſed parva iſta non contemnendo majores noſtri 
maximam hane rem fecerunt. The/e are little things, 
but' by nor deſpife ng little things, » our ' anceſtors made this 

State Jo great. TY, Rs Livr. 
Romulus ita ſanQa j jura generi hominum agreſti fore 
ratus, ſi ſe ipſe venerabilem inſignibus imperii feciſſet, 
cum cætero nABIT U fe aucusTIOREM tum maxims 
litoribus duodecim ſumptis fecit. Romulus thinking 
that the laws wou, thus become more veneruble to a 
ruſtic people, if he ſhould make himſelf reſpectable by the 
in/ignia of \ powers rendered himſelf more auguſt, as by 
his appearance in other raſpecte, /o frincipat by taking 


twelve lifors in his retinue. „„ 4 NE 
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45 
purably Juſt, and we may. proceet to tie 
application. 07 Noffiend J Vbren ins 
„1 Tay then, chat of late it Häsebeen "Mie 
wtiimbcat afeRtation of the tinhes'ts throw 
alide all formality *, and to break down the 
batriers which reſtrained the 6btruding: 
foorſtep of "upſtart inſolence. The dreſs: 
diſtinctive of à profeſſion 'or' at office, 18 
ſtudioufly laid aſide, as far as the obſtinac y 
of laws and cuſtoms will admit. The 
profeſſional or official manners are even! 
more readily relinquied. Though "the 
moſt important end of the molt.i important 
profeſſions and offices may be fruſtrated; 
yet it is thought a compenſation, that the 
individuals. who fill them become agree- 
able f. They ceaſe to be venerable, to 
become agreeable T. Public good is too. 


129 N n TED - 7 SPAS S&T ; remote x 
. Faucis DECUS PUBLICUM cur. | | 
1 6 tale care of the public henour. 5 Tacirvs. 
Paautoita, LA CEREMONIA: al alto. . ee e 


Ceremcuy gives authority to the great. : 
- They often act. according to the opinion of Ovid.) 
Non bene conyeniunt nec in una ſede maxantur 1 
Mazeſtas et amor. s N Ua 
N Mel and love ere not by; 1 confi. 8 
2 T H wy uno” d XPHETOTHE nenoupdn > 
NM. Xe Tov GAG Ebc oe Eds v5 . 


That 


remote an = ha to renounce 


the charms of caſe. Indeed it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the argumients in favour of 
this voluntary r degradation are often plau- 
ſible, and the motives ſometimes amiable. 
It is often cauſed by. true huimility, and ia 
deteſtation of the unjuſt claims af hypoctifys 
But I fear the general prevalence of chat 
ſpontaneous abaſement Which marks the 


age, and deſtroys the true national Character, 
E often the GENUINE'EFFEOT or AREAL WANT 
r Nn * * IB INC \ . 
"Thus pulley eubichtyfihis Fear A * 8 : W 
_ en much Ms the . abt“ 

1 0 MENAN DEN. 
But nothing indecorous or incongrubus is generally 
agreeable. Great men, like great things, require a 
correſpondence of parts or circumſtances,” Il faut 


que les grandes choſes aient de grandes parties; les | 


grands hommes ont de grands bras, les grands'arbres 
de grands branches, et les grandes montagnes ſont 
compoſẽes d' autre montagnes qui” ſont au deſſus et 
au deſſous; c'eſt la nature des choſes qui fait cela. 
Great things muſt have great paris, large nen have 
large limbs, great trees have great branches, and great 
mountains are compoſed. of | other mountains one about 
Oy: It is 15 nature of * avhich occafions this. 


MonTgsQU18u. 


Thus is caſte intereſted in maintaining an uniform 
digit of character. 


' 


i 
1 * 

* * 
OF 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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OF (FERSONALDDIGN EDY 5 OR Oy ORDHg 2 defect, 
vchich is oſten renderech mort conſpicuous, 


by the contraſt of a dignifiedi appearance . 
Reat;meriv and externab dignity: muſt add a 
luſtne to each other like the diariond, aud 
che gold in vrhich ids ifi. Pity would 
be loſt in laughter, if we werr to ſte an 
iniot in the eee, Bui hate 
354 (5546! [11 . SCLQC 


Ar 
_ ei (issieach) f precipua 2107 inTERNA 
meme DINN VRT: oth! externa 
etiam sFScIES. G TUSS1 us ahiquid addunt. 
The origin of this dignity is chiefly from internal great- 
neſs, that. it, from Rte et bough external appearances 
behawigur., aud dreſs, aid. ſgrerhing to it. Lirerus. 
» There is a love of liberty, natural to us all, 

which makes men unwilling to ſubmit to their fellow- 
Features, when they can diſcern no good reaſon for 
it and indeed ſuch reluctance is not to be blamed, 

when they are required to obey vicioys AND CON- 
TEMPTIBLE PERSONS: SARS in the TRAPPINGS OF 
r 5 Jokrix, 


%: 


In this age, a man's being vicious Gems 80 be no 


ber to his being voruraRx, or rewarded by gevern- 
ment or the people. Abilities alone are required; 
and theſe abilities, if analyſed, will be found to be 
little more than zur vaExcE AND A SPIRIT OP Ab- 
VENTURE, commonly excited by want, and uncontroul- 
ed by principles of any ſort except thoſe ofs EI FISH Es5. 
Nothing can be a greater mark of national depravity, 
than the low eftimation of GOODNESS OF HEART IN 
PUBLIC CHARACTERS 3 that nobleft diſtinction of 
humanity. | | 


ever 


C'ON CLUSTON. 1463 
ever is the motivr, or however agretable 
within à narrow circle the effects of the 
faſhion of abeliſtring all forms whatever; 
the miſchief of. it is How felt in e 
of te coποuiüuniey. 21 2609 eee Tor 
The. levelling 4 as it may be 
termed; Has not heſitated t diveſt the 
Thief magiſtrate of | dignity, 129: inſult his 
petſon, to drum aſide the veil bf majeſty, 
and to pollute the vefy'pofxprin'or He- 
NOR. The executive powers of govern- 
ment have been traduced- in language level 
to the dapacity of the mebneſt labourer 
who carouſes in the loweſt houſe of vulgar 
entertainment . 1 am not one of theſe 
who would promote che moſt; diſtant tend- 
eney to deſpotiſm+; but T would promote 
ORDER and FLANQUILLITY, the moſt valu- 
able ends of Fivizajon n T. And. I Will 


2s . Such, perſons Kew! arrogantiam o oris et 1 
oem anim um, that Arrogance. 14 ſpeesh, * contumacy 
"of mind, go tagether, * „ vile. 1: i RS 
jt has always been; the policy: of. tyrants 0 518 
COURAGE, zerſonal merit ; we + ur to ENCR BASH It, 
1 t. Whethe er ſome perſons wh aye mid fled the vyl- 


; . by. echoin the. word. LIBERTY, are not welt. cha- 
rac OLE in the foll6wing paſſage, I leave 


rabterized by 


. 
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aſſert, that when the perſons of -the rulers, 

in any department of the ſtate, are rendered 

contemptible, the reverence neceſſary to 

reſtrain the vulgar is removed, and it is 

not wonderful that the conſequences are 
nor and REBELLION. The ſymptoms have 


appeared, and plainly indicate the cauſe of 
the diſtemper. The infection of French“ 
levity has pervaded the whole mals, of f the 
Engliſh-body, pelitie- 5:;; 


Look into the ſenate of an empire in ex- 
tent, connections, reſources, and glories 
unrivalled. 1 will not be any e 


the bone wk to judge. , Paisd LIBERTA- 
TIS VOCABULUM/AB 118 USURPATUM, oor PRIVA- 
TIM DEGENERESz'IN PUBLICUM\ EXITYOS1, NIHYE, 


.SPEI NISI PER, DISCORDIAS HABEAN T. The word 


LIBERTY has been falſely uſed ty perſons, wwho Being 


DEGENERATELY PROFLIGATE IN PRIVATE LIFE, 
'AND MISCHIEVOUS IN PUBLIC, had no HOPES LEFT 


BUT IN FOMENTING DISCORD. Tacirus. 
It is a remark juſtified by experience, that they 


who clamour loudeſt for liberty are often the moſt ty- 


Tannical in their diſpoſitions, ' and in private life. 
Their patriotiſm i is uſually a compound of pride,” ilt- 


nature, diſappointment; and other malignant qualities. 


* We laugh, we ſing," we feaſt, we play, we. adopt 


every vanity, and catch at every lure thrown out to us 
by er nation that i ts Plauning os our de efrudtion. Brow. 


\ 


4 perſonality 
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perſonality, in the, Preſent , age, is the 
readieſt method to excite popular atten- 
tion. 1 will ſay nothing of the diſfipated 
youth, the virulent. rancour, the petulant 
abuſe, the infidel principles *, or the de- 


ee lenity to popery ſo con ſpicuous in this age, 
has been thought by ſenſible perſons to ariſe not from 
the generoſity of our rulers, but their contempt of al 
religion, and from worldly, though falſe, polig. Unde, 
quanquam MANENTE IN SPECIEM CONCORDIA, or- 
FENSARUM OrERTA ME TUAN TUR, whence, thoug 2b 


there is an appearance of concord, let the Intent ſenſe * 
avrongs be dreaded,” ſays Tacitus. See Brown. _ 


Such favour muſt be unpopular, i in this Proteſtant 
country among the middle ranks, that i is, among thoſe 
in whom the remains of principle and national cha- 
rafter are chiefly to be found. It muſt be wicked in a 
high degree, if the pope be Antichriſt, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton and many others have thought ; 'whoſe hearts 
and underſtandings were at leaſt as good as thoſe of 
Hume, Voltaire, and many prefſed unbelievers, who 
have concurred in altering laws which affect religion. 

But if you have courage enough publicly to avow 2 
primitive zeal for the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, or for 
many of theſe virtuous ſentiments and wholeſome 
practices of our good old Engliſh forefathers, imme- 
diately ſome TzaveLLeD gentleman fteps forth, aud 
finicallyexclaims, How narrow-minded, how illiberal, 
How unphiloſophical, in theſe enlightened times, ſuch 
antiquated ideas! Univerſal libertiniſm, reſtrained 
only by yoLITICAL compliance withwhat every prater 
terms vulgar prejudice, forms the wiſdom of theſe 
large-minded, liberal, and philoſophical gentlemen. 


bauched 


— 
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bauched morals, of any "one ſenktor: the 
ſenatorial rank ſhould conſettate the perſons 
Who poſſfefs it. And yet 1 will be free to 
| remark, that the characteriſtic of che ſenate- 
houſe is che faſhionable levity“. When 
Cyneas went out from the Roth ſenate, 
bien chat it vas a congreſs of kings. | 


_ If 5 080 8 riſe 3 in political ſtudy higher 
than the ſecuring of a borough, ; inſtead of, history, be 
only read in novels ; inſtead of legiſlation, in party 
pamphlets; inſtead of philoſophy, i in irreligion; inſtead 
of manly and upright manners, in trifling entertain- 
ments, dreſs, and gaming; if this ſhould be their ru- 
ling character, what muſt be expected from ſuch eſta- 
bliſhed ignorance, but errors in the firſt cancoction? 


« Ina nation thus circumſtanced, you will fee fome 
of i its moſt public and ſolemn aſſemblies turned into 
ſcenes of unmanly riot; inſtead of the digttity of free- 
dom, the tumults of licentiouſneſs would prevail. 
Fprwardneſs of young men without experience, intem- 
pirate ridicule, diſſolute mirth, and loud peals of laughter, © 
| would be the ruling character of ſuch an aſſembly. 


j . In the court of Areopagus, ſo little was ridi- 
cule regarded as the teſt of truth, that it was held an 
unpardonable en to hen white the aſſembly Was 
TR? 17:6 BROWN. 

; 1 ADenyien N 3 oA av. © » a Ti To LEMNON 
T1 apxn; TEANTONOIEIN p Perſons concerned 
in government muſt abftatn' from jokes. . . He who-en- 
Meavours to male a 1 * e hemajeſy &f go- 
ernment, | © BoOPATBR, 


Such 


CONCLUSION, abs. 
Such was the auguſt affembly,. How, would 
he bavs been affected, had he. ever. ſeen. the 
law:givers * *ofa diſtinguilhed. nation in, the | 


„ Eſt ei, ci reſpublics/commiſtk delt, © rigealththa. - 
oratia/ et ſapientia, qua regat papules, i qu Kabilisk | 
leges, quà caſtiget inproßot, qua tueatur Lonez. gus 
laudet clarog, viros, qua, præcepta laugis et (al Fed 
apts ad perſaadendum edat fuis ctvibus, qui heftark 
ad decus, rewocare a flagitiny conſolari poſſit afffictos 
factadue et cepſnlta 2 et, ſapientium, cum 
improborum ignominid ſempiternis, niohumentis ro- 
dere. Plerumque tamen 5 Nönôres adipiſcendos et 
ad rempublicam gerendam midiyeniunt et inermes, 
nulla cognifiene rerum Hell feientia, efnati, Fler 
ſuence and wiſdom are neceſſary for him to whom a ſhare 
in government is delegated, by both of which qualities he 
may govern the minds of -the Fopulgce, CHASTISE,THE 
WICKED, defend the Sed, e de due praiſẽ 70 men of cha- 


FACTS Q 
racter, 7 ue out VIYFUOUS and a utary Preceprs zo His Hel- 


lou abjecki, and fuch as are awell adapt 4 fo have eg Fa 
with them, . erbort them te axe regard to their * honour, 
call them back | Tom their rere conduct, comfo rt the 
affiited, and hand down, b „ everlaſting memorials, th 

deeds and the, counſels of t x es and the 20%, "an 74 
ftigmatize the quorthleſs with never-ceaſing infap 55 755 275 

for the maſt part, they offer themſelves a as 155 5 far 


th ie Di HAR ANY 


ꝓpublic honours and 4 are 7 8b ation, na ea an 
armed 2 farm] ed with 10 | Enowledge « of things, , 25 rd 
one valughl ſcience. © Bun, TE. 
This Aer when liberty and manly virtue were 
on the dectine ; and when levity was preparing the 
way for täte motiſters in Hümät e many” of the 
Roman emperors. nm 


„ fa 1 * ird 
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garb of grooms, and with the manners of a 


efry-Andfew, laughing, jeſting, quarrel- 


Ang, challenging, or affectedly inattentive 


ing a debate“, which might terminate 


£ ini the diſmemberment of the empire. If 
ve, were not certain of the contrary, we 


W wo 2 2 


I” they Kan NG fiddled while. Rome 


Was burning, muſt partake 1 in the other 1925 
poſitions of a Neg. 


Look on the judicial ſeat where : a human 


7 creature is e to e lire and death; 


a 


* 5 "TO 
4 * 
20 % 1 of \ . 4 F 4 
* — 1 . 1 * br * 4 
4 
n 


Kanns ty 9459 oil r een e 
* With reſpett t. to the Selben, ms form 
ceo od ſpeaker, 1 let us hear Cicero. 5 W 
1 


c ſentio, neminem in oratorum numero n 
dum, qui non ſit omnibus. us artibus, duæ ſunt libero 


dignz,, perpolitus; 3 quibus ipſis, ſi in dicendo non 


utimur, TAMEN APPARET ATQUE EXTAT, utrum 


Imus earum RUDES, an, DIDICERIMUS. ty, s 'T think, - 


en Ns 


that =o 0 man is to be deemed a good. ſpeaker, who i is not 
thoroughly poliſhed with all theſe. arts which are worthy 
a liberal man ; which, , though < awe foould 7 not ufe i in ſpeak- 
ing, . _yet it appears N Becomes very clear, whether we 
are unacgqudi inted aui 75 them, „ Or have learned ther. | 
"Ot 10 ERO. 


> i Since * ſecond edition of this book, I. have met 


KS 


with a. paſſage at. the concluſion of a life of J udge 


Blackſtone, which ſhews that I am ſo fortunate as to 


doncur in the opinions hieb that great man enter- 


* 


— tained 


CONCLUSION, ay 


to determine queſtions ſcarcely leſs intereſt- 
ing than life, thoſe of liberty and property, 


Even there, on the very bench, where it 


once was uſual to be proverbially grave, 
ſymptoms have appeared of the faſhionable 
levity. Uſeful forms * are oſtentatiouſly 

| renounced z 


tained on this ſubject. A natural eres and dif- 
 fidence, which accompanied him from his' earlieſt 
youth, and which he could never ſhake off, appeared 
to a caſual obſerver, though it was only appearance, 
like pride ; eſpecially after he became a judge, when 
he THOUGHT iT His DUTY TO KEEP STRICTLY UP 
TO FORMS (Which, as he was wont to obſerve, ax 
NOW TOO MUCH LAID ASIDE), AND NOT TO LESSEN 
THE RESPECT DUE TO THE DIGNITY AND GRAVITY 


OF HIS OFFICE, BY ANY OUTWARD LEVITY OF 
BEHAVIOUR / 25 Hay a6 oy 


. 
tk 3F31 


* Eft proprium munus RY inviliges ſe 
gerere perſonam civitatis, debereque ejus dignitatem 
et decus ſuſtinere. The magiſtrate: ought to underſtand, 
that he repreſents the perſon: of the| ſtate, and that be is 
obli iged to ſupport its dignity'and honour. | | CIC. 


Concurſio rerum externarum affert audtoritatem. 4 . 
concurrence. of externals helps 20 give; authority. C1 8 


Of chefe uſeful forms, we may truly ſay in the lan⸗ 


guage of the ſchools, Forma dat eſſe rei. T. be form 


gives eſſence: to the thing. If the people hays. preju- 
dices, they are to be indulged in them, while they are 
innocent, for the ſake of tranquillity. art al 6 


30 1 H The 
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renounced ; and the ſingular dreſs which | 
out fathers juſtly edtitrived! to cauſe a vene- 
ration for the perſon of a judge; ad mY 
dier acquieſcence in his decifions, is worn 
with apparent reluctance, or gradually di- 
veſted of its power of exciting ave. The 
contempt which familiarity of appearance 
in ſuch a ſituation muſt produce, is diſre- 
garded for the pleaſure of eaſe, and the 
character of rendering ſupefiority lefs pain- 
ful, by! liberal condeſcenſi oh. But he who 
repreſents a kingꝰ in the actual performance 
of his moſt vfefur and facred office, the 
diſtribution of juſtice,” muſt erideayour to 
appear awful to the rude rufflan, and the 
miſcreant of ſociety, as well as agreeable to 


thoſe whoſe entighrenee>- minds can lovk 


The eontempt in ich KN IOHT HOOD, which was 
a very proper reward f6r public and private worth, is 
now held, is very remarkable. The truth js, that the 
nation does not abound with men who have merit and 
dignity enough to preſerve an acquired title from ridĩ · 
enle. Titles, without merit, are e. Deer 


| en are beginning to he diſgraceful. TIT 


* Majus aliquod et extelfius a W 1 | 
Something more netgaifie Hy FINE more ae 17 N 


in a prince, © a3 361, 30 


a 4 34 diceugh 


4 


CONCLUSION. afp 


through. the pageantry of an outſide *, 
Had theſe venerable officers been loved apd 
revered as fathers, they probably would not 
have been inſulted either in the c conflicts 
of party, or the fury of riot f. T here is a 
beauty in decorum, which renders the aſ- 
ſumption of external dignity, when it. is 
ſupported by mental and official import- 
ance,. agreeable; as well as venerableg. . he 
mind is hurt with incongruity, when it 
finds a bellys homo in tlie repreſentative of a 
king l. The aſs in the lion's ſkin excites 
Nee tibi quid liceat, ſed quid feciſſe decebit, 
Occurrat, mentemque domet reſpectus bonefti. 

Do not only conſider what you may do conf; ently avith 
moral or legal right, but what it becomes you in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances to do; and let a due ſenſe of the propriety of 
making a reſpectable appearance get the better of yaur 
inclination. | CLavpian. 

' + Piety and virtue, in perſons of eminent place and 
dignity, are ſeated to great advantage ; ſo as to caſt a 
luſtre on their very place, and by a ſtrong reflection 
double THE BEAMS Or MAJESTY. TiLLoTsON, 


1 Quam GRAVIS VERO, QUAM MAGNIFICA, quam 
conſtans conficitur perſona ſapientis! How GRAVE. 


HOW MAGNIFICENT, how GT the character of 


a truly awiſe man { | Src: 
i And yet this ſometimes happens, | 
- quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. | 
As often as F ortune has chojen to divert her/elf avith 
a good joke, | JuvexaAL. 
H h 3 ridicule 
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ridicule when detected; but the lion in the 
exterior of the aſs, would receive real inju- 
ry, inſult, and contempt. His voluntary 
abaſement would invite the heel of the vileſt 
animal, It ſhould be remembered, that 
There are more in a great city who wanted 
Therſites than Ulyſſes. 
All who are poſſeſſed of command net 
to poſſeſs a 600D CHARACTER *, and to 
maintain a reſpectable appearance even in 
the minute circumſtances of ordinary life. 
Opinion is one of the ſureſt foundations of 
authority. It is a confidence in the per- 
fonal merit f of the commander, which ren- 
ders 
RN aανð ex- d. bro Xligovog. It is hard to be in 
ſulljection to a worſe man than oneſelf, DEMO CRITus. 


+ See ſome excellent remarks in the notes on Phi- 
loſoph. Arrangements, from which I e the reader 
with the following: 


" Epaminondas,” ſays Mr. Harris, . in his poli- 
tical capacity, was ſo great a man, that he raiſed his 
country, the commonwealth of Thebes, from a con- 
temptible ſtate to take the lead in Greece; a dignity 
which the Thebans had never known before, and 
which fell, upon his loſs, never to riſe again. The 
SAME MAN WAS A PATTERN IN PRIVATE LIFE or 
EVERY THING VIRTUOUS AND AMIABLE ; fo that 
Juſtin well remarks— Fuit autem incertum, vix meli- 

or, 
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ders obedience cheerful and | implicit, and 
cauſes an hey of <FEGUFIOAs ieh Power 
ove" lion 9G -100 "41 poor OE. . 


or, an dux eſſet. Ir was not eaſy to ay, backer be 
excelled moſt as a man or a general. 
Cornelius Nepos having recorded the other parts * 
his ed ucation, adds—At philoſophiz præceptorem ha- 
buit Lyſim. , Cui quidem fic fuit deditus, ut adoleſ- 
cens triſtem ac ſeverum ſenem omnibus æqualibus ſuis 
in familiaritate antepoſuerit, neque prius eum a ſe 
dimiſerit, quam doctrinis tanto anteceſſit condiſcipu- 
los, ut facilè intelligi poſſet pari modo ſuperaturum 
omnes in cæteris artibus. Lyſis was his maſter in phi- 
leſaphy, to whom be was ho devoted, that when a ſtrip- 
ling, be preferred the company of that grave old man to 
that of thoſe of his own age ; nor did he leave him till he 
ſurpaſſed his fellow fludents ſo much in learning, that it 
was eaſy to be perceived that be avould excel all in other 
purſuits. * 10 TY Nos. 
Et certè non tulit aides "ne civitas aut gloria clari- 
ores, aut AUCTORITATE GRAVIORES, AUT. HUM A- 
NITATE POLITIORES, P. Africano, C. Lælio, L. Fu- 
rio, qui ſecum eruditiſſimos homines ex Gracia palàm 
ſemper habuerunt. And certainly this city never pro- 
duced any men more famous, or F greater gravity and au- 
thority than P. Africanus, C. Lelius, L. Furius, who 
always publicly aſſociated with the moſt learned men from 
Greece. | | _ Crexro, 
Of how much confequence a good education was 
eſteemed by Philip kingvof Macedon, to a king and a 
commander, appears from a curious letter of Philip to 
Ariſtotle, preſerved by Gellius. I will tranſeribe it 
fn Mr. Harris. * 49 


H h 4 _ T7... 
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only ſeldom effects! Whether fornio - 
carriages in the naval and militaty * de- 
Partments have not been, indirectly, cauſed 
by the ſelection of fine gentlemen, of agree- 
able triflers, of men of levity in appear 
ance, leviry in converſation, and levity 1 
principle, to command armainents f. 1 
880 to n dae ee to | determine. 
ah ; GENT Whether 
ö dns: Agri r ee ee 
„0 pos yEyorora vb WON cu Toe Joc 8 L kN, 
vox ot; rl TH yet. Tov 0.40974 we 7 To KY, T G 
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LETS 
Philip to Ac bu greeting... T8. 

Ne Mas T have a jon born. On es Jam 
gtenihy thankful to the Gods, not Jo much for the birth 
F the child, as for tis being born buxixve YOUR 
-TIMESs : for bupr that, by his being bred and educated 
-UKDER YOU, Be will Become worthy of us, and worthy 
20. furcerd to the management of afſuirs. | A. GEL. 

Scipio ſemper inter arma et ſtudia-verſatus, aut 
vorpus peficulis aut animum diſciplinis exercuit. 
Seipio auas always employed buraocen arms and ffudies, 
and euurciſed either his body un danger, or his mind in pur- 
uit ' of lrarning. Parzxcurus. 

+ Scir ron Aria NO ſaapte natura multa majeſtas 
inerat —adornabat habitus corporis non cultus mundi- 
"tits, fed virilis ac vere militaris. Scipio Africanus had 
naturally much majefty — bis perſon was not . adorned 
with any nice attention to little neatueſſes, but like a man 
and a ſoldier. | | 9 5 Livy. 


Quanta 
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Whether it is not pernicious to a nation; 
that men of BAD CHARACTER, even men- 
ſters of vice, if e may believe report, 
ſhould have the official right of appoint- 
dene“ in Hes WER and eccleſiaſtical 

| „ 1 un 


santa ili, 1 n fairs gravitas quanta in 
'oratione inajeſtas? Heavens] what grawity be poſſeſſed» 
Bou great majeſty was there in bis ſpeech . An. 
»Jam unwilling to apply to the Engliſh court, 
becauſe I: firmly believe that he who preſides there is 


a a noble exception, the words of Lucan, 
| \exeat aul 


Qui vult eſſe pius. | W et ſumma  poteſtas 
Non coeunt. - © - 


Let him depart from the c court auh n to be pious . 
virtue and fonerngs io are not compatible. 


CLAUDIAN. 

But though the fountain-head is clear, many of the 
ſtreams have polluted themſelyes. Such at leaſt is the 
public opinion, which has almoſt as bad an effect on 
affairs, as the reality ; for dignities are, in conſequence 
of it, evil ſpoken of and deſpiſed. He who promotes 
to offices of truſt and honour, an infamous debauchee, 
and a n0torious writer againft the religion of his coun- 
try, does more harm than either the one by his bad 
example, or the other by his conceited lucubrations. 
It looks as if government were mfmcere, and confidered 
morality and religion merely as ſtate- engines. I will 
leave the impartial and diſcerning public to diſcover, 
whether or not characters infamouſly immoral, and 


| wantonly irreligious „have been remarkably patronized. 
Nil 
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affairs, is a problem which 1 leave to be 
ſolved by the apparent profligacy of this 
age, and the GRE na of this 
weigh: e | 

That the clergy imitate; we i 
manners, is lamentable , but not ſurpri- 
fing. With all the imperfections of human 
nature, they are expoſed to peculiar tempt- 
ation. Few among mankind are practical 
philoſophers; and the preferments of the 
clergy are unfortunately in the hands of 
thoſe, whoſe manners they. muſt reſemble 


La 


Nil ed ee ſceleri, an illud, facias, 3 ; WAN 7s 
vo difference whether you FAVOUR WICKEDNESS, er com- 
mit it. | SEN ECA. 


i 


* A deſire to roll all perſonality induces me to 
omit many examples which would abundantly confirm 
the preceding obſervations. To mention one or two is 
of little ſervice. It tends only to excite revenge ; Wth- 
out promoting reformation. 


+ Munus eorum eſſe debet reſiſtere et i mul- 
titudinis et perditorum temeritati, Their buſineſs ſhould 
be to fland up againſt the Ievity of the multitude, and 
the raſhneſs of the abandoned. Cie. 


Some of them may perhaps ſay ith Cicero—Non 

nos vitia ſed virtutes aflixerunt. Not our wices but our 
evirtues have injured us. | | 
Plus exemplo quam peccato nocent, They do more 

harm by the example than the fault. C16. 


to 
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to procure their protection“. I will not 
add to the obloquy poured upon their order. 
Iwill only regret, that they are ready to 
aſliſt in diveſting themſelves of dignity, by 
throwing: aſide that ſingularity of dreſs t, 
which, in ſome mode or other, in all ages 
and countries, has been deviſed to ſecure 
reſpect to the ſacerdotal order; not an uſe- 
leſs and a bigoted devotion to it, but a 
decent deference neceſſary to give welght 
to their official inſtruRion ; ; . not 


bo They are often in the 8 of „ mœ- 


rens et laudans; lamenting, and at the ſame time ap- 


plauding. Tacitus. 


+ With reſpect to the pomp of canonical externals, 
we may ſay, 


Quin ipſa fuperbia long? 
Diſceſũt, vitium rebus ſolenne ſecundis, 
Virtutumque ingrata comes. 
Even pride hath departed from us, a vice + aſual in 
proſperity, and the diſagreeable companion of our virtues. 
CLav DIAN> 
A ſincerely good and benevolent man is as much 
ſuperior to a FORMAL HYPOCRITE, as heaven is to 
hell ; but yet a reſpectable outſide, the genuine reſult 
of internal worth, is neceſſary to effect ihe purpoſe of 
the clergy, —NATIONAL REFORMATION. 


/ 


only 
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only for their. HO bur ne ang 
benefit /. Ig 

It is not among adde vg __ ab 
a public character, but in the retired walks 
of private life , we trace the ſame levity 


* bh religion eſt touſours le meilleur garant que Pon 

puiſſe avoir des mœurs des hommes. Religion ig at 

all times ibe beſt _— de can bawe for the marals 
men. MEE: . Mon rrsgpiku. 
The STRENGTH oy EMPIRE is in religion, 
| N BEN JoRNSsOx 's Diſcoveries. 


What ſhall we . then, to thoſe vain writers of the 
age, who, to uſe the words of a virtuous writer, 
s endeavour to deſtroy the conſolation of the afflicted, 
the hopes of the good, and the fears of the wicked po 
If you will -beheve themſelves, they are the wiſeſt of 
men, and the greateſt benefactors to mankind. —But, 
ſays an ingenious remarker on men and things, 
«© THOUGH THERE APE STRANGE INCONSISTENT 
<< MIXTURES IN HUMAN NATURE, THERE NEVER 
*© YET WAS A VERY FINE age wi ae radon WHERE 
m THE HEART WAS BAD.“ 


+ Nobilium enim vita victuque mutato, Dν s eiwi- 
tatis mutari ſolent. When the life and manners of the 
great undergo a change, the national manners are alſo 
altered throughout. Cic. 

In the very low ranks, I believe, the national man- 
ners, the mores civitatis, are not quite loſt. Faſhion- 
able influence does not deſcend quite ſo low. The 
Engliſh ſeamen, for inſtance, ſeem as willing as ever 
| to 
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of  bettavionr; appearance, and converſa - 
tion. The man of fortune, even the 
PEER“, takes a pride in being diſtinguiſhec 
only by internal worth, from his huntſman 
or his porter. His own education | may 
ſometimes prevent the ill effects upon his 
own mind , yet the example tends to con- 
found every vulgar idea of ſubordination 3 
and it is not wonderful if popular tumults 
ariſe, and ſcarcely an individual is found 
capable of ſuppreſſing the growing inſur- 
rection, by the ſtrong controul of perſonal 
harz 4. The nation is at this time at 

a loſs 


to fight the national enemy wherever they meet with 
him. The commanders are choſen ' from the higher 
„„ 


P 


* Ex magna fortuna licentiam tantum uſu 
F rem a great fortune he only aſſumes great > w« 4 
TaciTus, 
© Hluftriflimi cardinales egent illuſtriſſimà reforma- 
tione, the mo illuftrious cardinals fant in need of 1 
| moſt illuſtrious reformation, ſaid one who did not wor- 
mip titles. | 


+ Not always, for frequens imitatio tranſit in mofes. 
R epeated imitation ae 17 th into the manners. 
ie | Pia art har 
+ Ac ANY in pupulo cum e wee 
Seditio, ſcvitque animis ignobile veigus. 


Jamque 


7 4 
„ 
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a loſs for perſons DISINTERESTED “ AN 

DIGNIFIED enough to ſupport with en 

the office of a juſtice of peace. A 
dwell not on the moral eril of the 5 

verſal levity, becauſe it is obvious. But it; 


ſhould be conſidered by thoſe: who would 


not attend ſimply to the moral an that 


moral evil is moſt truly national. 


It has ſtrongly infected the tate i in ite- 


rature 7. Modern French authors are 


chiefly imitated and admired among thoſe 
who dictate from the throne of faſhion. 
The celebrated productions of modern 


French philoſophy are fanciful, and tend 


Jamque faces et ſaxa volant; 1 arma miniſtrat: = 
Tum pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 
CoNnsPEXERE, SILENT : arrectiſque auribus aſtant, 

| 11 regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet. VIRG. 
See Dryden's Virg. Book i. v. 214. 


* A depravity of manners is now become ſo enor- 
mous, that any pretenſion to PUBLIC VIRTUE is con- 
ſidered either as hypocriſy or folly. Dr. Ras 


Quod ſegnities eſt, ſapientia vocatur. 1 

That which is e 8 is called good ſenſe. | 
Tacirvs., 

+ Mores ent in dada, as 02'S as ſtudia in mores. 


The: manners have an influence on the ſtudies, as well as 
the ſtudies an infwence on the manners. 


1 
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rather to lower than to exalt humanity “. 
Their recent hiſtories are deſtitute of dig- 
nity, both of dition and ſentiment, and 
unconfirmed by authorities. Their ſtyle 
is void of manly. grace, and much reſem- 
bles that which was cenſured by the an- 
tients as one kind of the Aſiatic , though 
the moderns who uſe it, value themſelves 
in afar a mode which n oO 
e 1K 
2 Doctrines che moſt abſurd " the moſt contra- 
dictory to the common SENSE and experience of 
mankind from -the- creation, are advanced by modern 
French philoſophers, Les NOUVEAUX PHILOSOPHES, 
and their imitators in England—and all for the fake of 
procuring diſtinction by ſingularity.— Such philoſophy 


may be called, in Horace's words, inſaniens ſapientia, 


PHILOSOPHY RUN MAD. 
* 


+ Genera autem Aſiaticæ dicionis 35 ſunt; ; unum 
ſententioſum et argutum, ſententiis non tam gravibus 
et ſeveris quam concinnis et venuſtis. There are tue 
Lind of the Aſiatic flyle ;, one ſententious and witty 3 
not made up of weighty and mand ſentences ſo much as of 
trim and n ones. See Ori gin of Hangaages: | 
= 1 U | Cr. 

Non eſt ornamentum virile concinnitas. 
Prettineſi il not a manly ornament. - 


But - 


2 0 4 , * . 
4 4 £3 bas L - — —— —— 
„ „ r ä ——— — ˙¹ ˙ m ͤeô — — 
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But to what purpoſe are theſe ſtrictures? ? 

To a great and a good one. TEN IND 
ro SHEW THE, EXPEDIENCY OF INCREASING 
THE PERSONAL MERIT T or INDIVIDUALS, 
AND CONSEQUENTLY THE, | MERIT QF. THR 
AGGREGATE. They point out the neceſſity 
of reſuming the "NATIONAL CHARACTER 
which has been exchanged for: the levity 
of France. Such a levity is connected with 
luxury, effeminacy, and every thing. igno- 
ble, and is at once the cauſe and the effect 
of deſpotiſm. It is to be ſhunned, as pe- 

| culiarly ee and baneful in the land 


* Quorſum hec tam putida ann” Whither ds 
all theſe di ;/agreeable things tend ? Some perhaps may be 


ERS... = Hon. 
+ Dignus tibi fis. | | 
Be worthy in your own eyes. SENECA, | 


Y Ly Tant eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. 
You will be valued by others at Neon price at which om 


value yourſelf. 
| «© ReſpeG is often Res in Met rp as it is claim- 
| „ JonNsON. 


The ſenſe of Bender is derived Fri thoſe qualities 
which make us eſtimable in our own eyes, * which 


appear worthy of efleem in others. 
1 Father GerpaL. 


— — ßE,ä—öʒ — —— 
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of liberty *. It is in every place diſgrace- 
ful to humanity, for it egy! to nn it 
in the ſcale of exiſtence f. 15 7 


But how is this levity to be e 
the national character reſtored? Adverſity 
is a ſevere remedy for political diſeaſe, and 
not to be wiſhed for till every lenient me- 
thod has failed. A radical cure may be 
effected, Y RESTORING VIGOUR TO''THE | 
PROPER MODES OF EDucarlox. Let the 
mind be early habituated to ſomething ſolid 
for the employment of its energies; let it 
be ſupplied with food, which will nouriſn 
and add ſtrength and agility, not with fuch 


* As learning i is favourable to libertys ſo'1s liberty 
to learning. Oiþa re 46 ban T% Opera ru HE 
AvPparuy * EAETOEPIA 3 9 ip omen, ws * ohe) To 
——_— IG pos GN ovg DO % rng Wit v D οοντννν Si- 
ND,gdb. For liberty is adapted io nouriſßi the ideas of 
great minds, and both gently to allure and to puſh men to 
a ſpirit of rivalry. with each other, and an ambition to 
be tbe firſt in their rank, Loncinus. 
＋ Qui ſe ipſum ndrit,' intelliget ſe habere aliquid 
divinum, ſemperque et ſentiet et faciet aliquid tanto 
munere dignum. He who #nows himſelf, will perceive 
that he has ſomething <vithin him bIvIx E, and will al- 
ways think and act with a TOP adequate to ſo great 


an endowment. ! A Cy Co 
| Homo, REG SACRA. 
Man is a ſacred thing. SEN EGA. 
11 as 
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as only bloats, or over-loads with mor- 
bid matter. Let the uncorrupted boſom 
of ingenuous youth imbibe the ſpirit, the 
virtue, the elevation of ſentiment, and the 
rational love of liberty, which exalted the 
poliſhed- antients to all that is great and 
glorious in this ſublunary ſcene. * 20 01 200 

- To accompliſh this purpoſe, I have con- 
tributed my little portion. To increaſe the 
general ſtock of perſonal merit, is the ſcope 
of this Treatiſe. I have laboured to infuſe 
a taſte for the antients, which will naturally 
cauſe an admiration of their writings, and 
an adoption of their ſentiments.” I have 
endeavoured to recommend a long and 
cloſe application to letters, and to explode 
thoſe novel“ and ſuperficial modes which 


PS Optimum eſt majorum ſequi veſtigia, f rede præ- 


efferint. Þ is beft to follow the foot ſieps of our * : 


+ wowed if they ** gone before us in _ right way. 
Cie. 


But be it een d that I ans oppoſe ux N E- 
CESSARY AND PRECIPITATE INNOVATION. . I do 
not infer, that a cuſtom is good merely ene it has 
been long eſtabliſhed, but that it is probable, it has 
been long eſtabliſhed: becauſe it is good. | 
Nihil poteſt eſſe diuturnum cui non ſubeſt ratio. 
Nothing can be permanent Ju which there is not ſome 
latent reaſon, © Cuxrius. 


G terminate 
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terminate in | diſappointment. I have 
aimed at FOUNDING PUBLIC | ON PRIVATS | 
VIRTUE. | | | 277 


Such was my defians” Tf it oak fail, 
the conſcious re&itude of it ſhall conſole 
me in diſappointment. I have neither 
wiſhed to flatter nor offend *®. Truth is of 
no party , and a free ſpirit is ſuperior to 
adulation. I do not enjoy, and I have not 


* Admonere voluimus non mordere : prodeſſe, non 
lædere: conſulere moribus hominum, non officere. 
We have meant to admoniſh, not to hurt ; to ſerve, not 


to injure ; to conſult the good of men's monks, not to do 
them a detriment. ERASMUSs. 


Si quiſquam offendatur et ſibi vindicet, non laber 
quod expoſtulet cum eo qui ſcripſit; ipſe, ſi volet, ſe- 
cum agat inj uriam, utpotè ſui proditor, qui declara- 
vit hoc ad ſe propriè pertinere. F any one is offended 
and takes it to himſelf, he has no reaſon to expoſtulate 
with him who wrote. Let him, if he chuſes it, treat 
with himſelf about the injury, as he is the betrayer of 
himſelf, by declaring that this belongs to bim. | 

 Erasmus. 


+ Yet, Veritas oem parit ; obſequium amicos, 
Scias eum peſſime dicere qui optimè placeat malis, 
eum optime dicere qui maximè placeat bonis. Truth 
produces hatred, obſequiouſneſs friends; but be aſſured he 
expreſſes himſelf worſt, who pleaſes bad men beſt, and 
*bat he expreſſes himſelf beſt who pleaſes good men moſt. 

PlIN. and Cic. 


I 1 2 ſought - 
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ſought the patronage of thoſe from whom 
comes promotion. I have paid no homage 
where favour is to be gained by arts which 
J have never ſtudied. I complain not, 
neither ought I to complain “?, If my 
deſign produces its effect, I ſhall not be 
without a reward. I ſhall feel a ſolid 
ſatisfaction in having done ſomething con- 
ducive to the eſſential intereſts of my 
country f. | 
Though politics, a ſubject adapted to 
raiſe the palſions, engroſs the thoughts of 


* Nihil eft, nihil deeſt. Nothing abounds, * 
75 wanting. 
+: Mhe generous Public will uſually, in ſome mode or 
other, reward thoſe who noneEsTLY devote themſelves 
to its ſeryice. It will beſtow, QUOD NOX DANT PRQ- 
| CERES. Its ESTEEM IS OF ITSELF, A NOBLE 
REWARD, 


+ Hoc juvat et melli eſt. This is Pleofing aud de 
hightful. 8 Hoke. 

Nec enim is ſolus rejpublice prodeſt qui de pace 
belloque cenſet, &c, ſed qui juvenTUTEM EXHORTA- 
run, qui virtute inſtruit animos, Ix PRIVATO PUB- 
LICUM NEGOTIUM AGIT. Mor does he only ferve his 
country vho gives his opinion on war and peace, Ec, but 
HE WHO EXHORTS YOUTH, auh furniſhes their minds 

=vith viriuons. principles, ho tranſags public buſi weſs 7 FA 
ae Sexrca. 


every 
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every. order, and little attentioh is paid 
to any other puhlici ſpirited certions, but 
thoſe of the ſenate and the field; yet reaſon 
informs me, that a community maybe moſt 

permanently and impartantly ſerved, by the 
peaceful labours of the ſtudent“. I will 
not derogate from the glory of arms, or the 
merit of political conflicts; but J will ſay, 
that he effects a durable and a ſubſtantial 
good to ſociety, who ſucceſsfully labours in 
adding to the PERSONAL MERIT of a riſing 
generation. He ſows the ſeeds of excel- 
lence, which-may ſpring up in'a happy ſoil 
to aggrandize a kingdom; and of virtues, f 
which may in fut ages bleſs and exalt 


VUnius ætatis ſunt quæ fortiter fiunt, quæ vero pro 
utilitate reipub. ſcribuntur, æterna. What is done va- 
liantly, is beneficial to one age only; but the effects of what 
is written for the public benefit, are eternal. VEGETLUs. 


Abunde relata nobis gratia erit, nec laborem nos 
hunc fruſtra putabimus inſumpſiſſe, ſi illorum conſe- 
qui favorem poſſimus quibus ipſa yxorFvERINT, vo- 
RUMVE MEN TEM AD ALTIORA PAULO quam erant 
ituri, incitarint. An ample return will be made us, 
nor ſhall we think we have thus laboured in vain, if aue 
car obtain the favour of them whom theſe things have 
benefited, or whoſe minds they have incited to ſteps a 
little higher than they would otherwiſe have reached. 


Joch. FoRTII RinGEL: 
human 
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human nature. When temporary ſubjects 
ſhall have paſſed away like the morning dew, 
thoſe which are intended to promote a real 
and univerſal good, will continue to e 
a » Sener — | 


THE END. 
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* This Talddon will bev very al y enlarged 
in its Contents, yet printed on Paper of the ſame _ 
Size, and with the ſame Letter, as the former, and 
ſo contrived as not much to exceed the Bulk of 
the laſt Edition; various uſeful Tables, and ↄther 
Additions, annexed to this Volume will be men- 
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from the above Date, Notice will be given when 
this comprehenſive and convenient DiQonary will. 
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